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Cubans 
surrender 
two ships 

The Cuban government 
has handed over to Panama 
two Miami -based ships 
seized a year ago on condi- 
tion that the vessels are not 
returned to their Cuban exile 
owners here. 

The Panama-registered 
ships, the Johnny Express 
and the Layla Express, were 
captured in December, 1971, 
off the northern coast of , 

Cuba. 

Most of the crew members 
were returned. Still being 
held are Jose Villa, captain 
of the Johnny Expicss, and 1 
Augustin Torrres, a member 
of th£ Layla Express crew. 

Both have families in Miami. 

A third crew member, Ovidio 1 
Avila, of the Layla Express, : 
is believed to have died in a 
Cuban prison. | 

The Castro government 
has claimed that the ships, 
captured by Cuban gunboats 
within 10 days of each other, 
were used by the U.S. 

Centra l Intelligence Agency 
for funTmt ttos" ’TO. v of - piracy j 
against Cuba. 

The ships are -owned by 
the Babun family, Cuban ex- } 
lies living in Miami, who op- j 
erate the Bahamas Line. An- I 
other ship of the company, ; 
the Lincoln Express, sank j 
last Thursday off San Juan. | 

The ships were handed over 
to Panama following signing 
of an agreement in Havana 
yesterday under which Pana- 
ma pledged not to turn the 
vessels over to their former 
owners. 

The agreement v/as signed 
by Dr. Romulo Escobar Be- 
tancourt, rector of Panama 
University, and Dr. Rene 
Anillo, Cuban first deputy * 
foreign minister. j 
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Helms at Camp Davi d 

It’s Time to Look 
At the CIA 

* 

By Stephen S. Rosenfeld 

MR. HELMS, director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, was publicly summoned to 
Camp David this week to participate in what 
the White House terms its ‘‘major” reassess- 
ment of the American foreign policy struc- 
ture. If his summons indicates that the 
United States’ large secret intelligence es- 
tablishment is to undergo the same Execu- 
tive scrutiny being accorded the agencies 
which operate more in the public eye, then 
this is welcome and important news. 

Before saying more, I should perhaps 
state that I am not one of those journalists 
with a close discreet working relationship 
with the CIA; for purposes of this article I 
requested an on-the-rccord interview with 
Helms. or his chosen representative and did 
not receive one. 

It would seem self-evident, however, that 
as the United States moves from an era of 
confrontation to an era of negotiation, from 
a time when Russia and Communism' were 
widely perceived as terribly menacing to a 
time when both the country and the ideol- 
ogy are increasingly regarded as adequately 
neighborly, then the role of the CIA has got 
to be reviewed. 

.. Now, obviously a great nation must have a 
professional intelligence service. The imper- 
atives of defense, not to say elementary pru- 
dence, demand it. A case can even be made 
that a certain kind of technological intelli- 
gence is more essential in a period of in- 
cipient detente — in order to supply policy 
makers and their publics with the assurance 
they need in order to enter into new agree- 
ments with old adversaries. 

THE SALT-I agreement apparently is uni- 
que in granting explicitly each side's right 
to lob intelligence satellites over the others 
territory to count missiles, tests and so on. 
Presumably satellites would be similarly 
useful in verifying and in nourishing public 
confidence in any shifts made as a result of 
the forthcoming European force reduction 
talks. In all cease-fire situations, Mideast, 
Indochina or whal-have-you, intelligence 
can be vital. 

In at least two areas, however, intelli- 
gence needs review: for “dirty tricks” and 
; for its secrecy. x 

The act of 1947 setting up the CIA speci- 
fied that, in addition to intelligence duties, 
it was to perform “such other functions” as 
the National Security Council might direct. 
A “plans division” was set up in 1951. Most 
CIA directors, including Helms, have come 
up through Plans. The group seems to have 
been active, and conspicuously so, through 
the 1950s, toppling uncooperative govern- 
ments, harassing wayward Communists, 
etc. The whole atmosphere was permissive: 
it was a President who ate up the dames 
Bond books who let the Plans Division or* 


; deputy direct of for Plans, an old Helms r _ 
man, operates on a much tighter leas 
(doing no more, it is said, than the Republi 
cans are alleged to have done to th 
Democrats); that the old problems of polic 
control and separation of intelligence fro 
operations are in hand; that the small an 
weak countries which once were the CIA 
playgrounds are no longer so vulnerable to 
its deeds. 

At the same time, one hears that the Pres- 
ident's old anli-Cornmunist juices have not 
altogether stopped fermenting and that he 
receives and is responsive to reports that 
the. Russians still play some pretty rotten 
tricks and, by golly, wc ought to show them 
they can’t do that to us and get away with it. 

WHATEVER THE TRUTH, I would sub- 
mit that the time is ripe for the Congress to’ 
review the dirty-tricks mandate it gave to 
the CIA a quarter-century ago as the cold 
war was beginning to dominate the Ameri- 
can outlook on the world. It is inconsistent, 
at the least, that the. State Department 
should now be zeroing in on measures to 
combat “international terrorism” while the « 
CIA retains a capacity to practice certain 
forms of it. Cuba's continuing lack of love 
for the CIA, restated in its bid for hijacking 
talks last week, underscores the point. * 

Secrecy is something else. No one who ac- 
cepts the need for intelligence would argue 
that the whole process and products should 
be made public. But no one concerned with 
the health of democracy can accept that con- 
dition with equanimity. The general sense of 
being at war with communism since World 
War II has produced a far more secretive 
government than we would want or tolerate 
in other times. With that sense of being at 
war danger fading, ttye rationale or spur for 
secrecy diminishes accordingly. There is fur- 
ther the claim that the secrecy surrounding 
the CIA may have undermined the larger 
job of conducting a-wise policy, i.e., one well 
discussed and debated. 

This is tlie principal basis on which Sena- 
tor Cooper earlier this year proposed that 
the relevant act be amended to give the for- 
eign relations and. defense committees of 
both houses access to the information and 
analysis obtained by the CIA— exactly as the 
Atomic Energy Commission has given such 
secret material for decades to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Predictably, 
the President objected. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee approved the proposed 
amendment; the Armed Services Committee, 
otherwise preoccupied, did not act on it. 
Cooper is retiring but Senator Symington, 
who has his own sense of the need to assert 
the Congress’ foreign policy responsibilities 
and his own record of concern for improving 
congressional oversight of the CIA, may be 
prepared to receive the torch. He’s No. 2 on 
Armed Sendees, too. 

‘ The CIA is out of. the news these days. It 
usually gels into the news only when it fouls 
up. But a lot more about its place in the new 
bureaucratic and international scheme of 
things ought to be known. Whether the 
CIA’s activities are all essential and whether 
they arc all organized efficiently are ques- 
tions which a responsible Congress should 
not want to leave to a Chief Executive hud- 
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Bond books who let the Plans Division or- no t want to leave to a Chief Executive nua- 
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to invade at the Bay of Pigs. David. .. 


U.3. Offers 

Direct Talks 
W'ith Cubans 
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this one (hijacking) problem,” 

Bray said. 

Re said that although it 
would be premature to specu- 
late on the course negotiations 
might take, “our view is that 
this process should address it- 
self basically to the future”, 
rather than restating past po- 
sitions. 

But the basic obstacle in the 
past has always been that the. 

Cubans have sought a “broad 
agreement” while the Uniteed 
States has wanted to deal 
“specifically and narrowly” 
with hijacking. • 

Wednesday’s Cuban state- 
ment reiterates past Cuban 
policy by saying that any 
agreement should be based on 



By H. D. S. Greenway 

V’aih:n?.;on Post Stiff V' ri ter 

The State Department 
moved decisively yesterday to 
reinforce the budding spirit of 
Cuban-Amcrican coopcrat ; on 
on the hijacking issue, saying 
that the United States would 
be willing to enter into direct 
negotiations if the Cubans de- 
sire. 

State Department spokes- 


man Charles V/, Bray said Sec-! their 1969 law— which covers, 
retary William P. Rogers met! not only aerial hijackings, but; 
with Swiss Ambassador Felix a number of crimes including • 
Schnyder yesterday and asked stealing boats and illegal de 1 


him to inform the Cuban gov- : 
ernment that the United; 
States “welcomed” Cuba’s ex- j 
pressed desire -to reach a hi- j 
jacking agreement and that; 
the United States wants “to’ 
move ahead toward some 
agreement on this issue in the 
most expeditious and effective 
manner.” 

A Cuban government an- 
nouncement Wednesday ex* 
pressed willingness to .seek a 
“broad agreement” with the 
United States on the hijacking 
problem. 

That the Secretary of State 
should personally respond to 
Cuba’s overture was seen as 


part ures from Cuba. 

The U.S. objection to this 
was stated by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Stale Charles Meyer in 
testimony at Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hijack- 
ing hearings in 1971‘. 

“Obviously, the U.S. govern- 
ment could not agree to re- 
turn refugees to Cuba simply 
because they left that country 
without the consent of the 
Cuban authorities” Meyer 
said. 

State Department legal ad- 
viser Mark Feldman also testi- 
fied that beyond the simple 
refugee problem, which could 
be covered by both countries 


an unusual move to stress U.S. reserving the right of political 
a hi- asylum, the United States also 
objected to a blanket agree- 

the 


willingness to negotiate 

jacking agreement. ., . , 4l 

The United States and Cuba pent that could cover the 
have no diplomatic relations ''theft of small boats, collusion 
and the Cubans are thought lo vrith the pilot of a plane, a vol- 
prefer the present arranso- t.tdsry arrangement for .diver- 
ment of dealing through the won of an aircraft not rnvolv 

Swiss. But State Department 111 » force 

spokesman Bray said that the | 

“United States would have noj 
objection to direct negotia-j 
tions ...” j 

Both the State Department j 
and the White House, how-! 
ever, discouraged speculation | 
that any hijacking agreement; 
would lead lo improved over- 
all relations with Cuba. 

White House press secretary; 

Ronald L. Ziegler said he; 
would “caution against” any 


He said the United States 
wanted to limit an agreement 
to the “serious problem of div- 
ersion by force of ships or air- 
craft. ...” 

The Cubans, however, made 
it clear in their statement 
Wednesday that a broader 
agreement was necessary. It 
accused the United States of 
“inventing the economic 
blockade, mercenary aggres- 
any j sions and piratical attacks 
•broader- implications that f ror n CIA boats disguised as 
might arise from hijacking ;; merchant vessels from bases 
talks, lie referred to a recent u located in territory of Central 
interview in which President |j American countries and in the 
Nixon said there would he no : United States itself.” 
change in policy towards Cuba jj Cuba accuse( j the United 
until Fidel Castro changed his ; g^ es c f encouraging illegal 

revolutionary attitude towards cntr - es f rom Cuba* into the 

the Americas. ^/United States and vice versa 
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! “Such an unlawful climate 
of unpunished piracy and vio- 
lation of the most elementary 
norms of civilized life escala- 
te the serious problem of 
plane hijackings and other ter- 
roristic acts to their present 
disquieting proportions, which 
now affect the entire interna- 
tional community,” the Cuban 
government said. 

If the United States were 
willing to ease the posture ofi 
hostility towards Cuba, in-j 
formed sources suggested, the 
Cubans might conceivably en-i 
ter into a hijacking agreement! 
that would not cover the sim- 
ple refugee who exits Cuba 
without violence, theft or the 
1 diversion of ships or aircraft. 

Meanwhile, the FBI assured 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
that the bureau intends to 
comply with a long-standing 
agreement to honor the . air- 
plane captain’s command role 
during hijacking crises. 

In the first of a series of 
meetings with responsible 
federal officials, ALPA presi- 
dent John J. O’Donnell met 
for several hours yesterday 
with Robert Gebhardt, assist- 
ant FBI director in charge of 
its General Investigative Divi- 
sion, to express the pilots’ con- 
cern about the events of last 
weekend and their preferences 
| for future policy. 

I Both the FBI and ALPA de- 
clined to discuss the session, 
pending further developments. 

Airline Remains Silent 
On Financial Problem 

Southern Airways declined 
to comment yesterday on a re- 
port that a Civil Aeronautics 
Board spokesman said the air- 
line faces financial collapse as 
a result of the reported $2 mil- 
lion ransom paid three men 
!who hijacked one of their jets 
to Cuba last weekend. 

The chairman of the CAB, 
Secor D. Browne, however,! 
said here yesterday that 
Southern Airways was faced 
with a serious financial prob- 
lem. 

The airline had earned SI .3 
million in profits between 
January and September, he 
said, and unless Cuba returned 
the money to Southern 


the 

Hairline’s financial future could 
be undermined. ...... _ — 
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By ERIK BERT 

The principal document of the 
latest united front of anti-Soviet 
‘’liberals,** Trotskyites, revision- 
ists and others is the recent “openi 
letter” of Jiri Peiikan, a Czech 
revisionist now located in Italy. 

His letter, published in the “lib- 
eral” New York Review of Books 
on August 31. and in the Trotsky- 
ite “Militant” on September 8 is 
framed in phrases about freedom 
of speech, democracy and the 
like. 

It is anti-socialist and anti- 
Soviet. 

This is evident in its dealing 
with the Vietnam war, socialism 
in Czechoslovakia, and the trade 
union and youth movements. 

Peiikan seeks to ensnare ene- 
mies of U.S. imperialism by 
“agreeing’* that “there is a big 
' difference between American mil- 
itary aggression in Vietnam and 
the Soviet intervention in Czecho- 
slovakia.” What the “big dif- 
ference” is, he does not say. 

What he does say is that “the 
substance of the two interven- 
tions is the same; to prevent 

people from deciding their own 
destiny.” 

Why is Peiikan so shy about 
indicting U.S. imperialism? 

Whatever one may think about 
the Czechoslovak events of 1968, 
one thing is evident: Peiikan cov- 
ers up for U.S. aggression in Viet- 
nam in 1972 by making its bloody 
devastation, in “substance,” the 
same as the entry of the Warsaw 
pact troops in Czechoslovakia in 
1SC8. 

One thing is certain: the liber- 
ation forces of Vietnam don’t 
think so. 

Peiikan does demand the “im- 
mediate withdrawal of American 

troops from Vietnam" — but in 

the same double-dealing fashion. 
For Peiikan, “the immediate 
•withdrawal of American troops 
from Vietnam” is the same in 
“substance” as the withdrawal of 
“Soviet troops from Czechoslo- 
vakia.” 

lie thus offers the Nixon ad- 
ministration an argument for not 
ending U.S.* military aggression 
in Indochina until the Soviet 
Union has withdrawn its forces 
from Czechoslovakia. That’s 


mand” for the immediate with- 
drawals from Vietnam and Czech- 
oslovakia is that the Soviet Union, 
like the U.S., is imperialist. The 
Trotskyites say it openly; he says 
it obliquely. 

But the Trotskyites know what 
he means. That’s why they hail 
him as a “prominent figure in the 
struggle for proletarian democ- 
racy” in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

Czechoslovak revisionists and 
their “liberal” friends in the West 
declare that there was no threat 
of counter-revolution in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. Let's leave that 
aside, and consider the revision- 
ists’ program today. 

Peiikan today offers the planks 
for counter-revolution. 

The main plank is that there is 
no socialism in Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovakia, Peiikan says, is a 
“country that calls itself ‘social- 
ist’.” It is a “so-called ‘working- 
class’ state.” 

His platform like the platform 
of those who were tried and found 
guilty of actions against the soc- 
ialist state, is that Czechoslo- 
vakia is not a socialist country. 

He declares: . .the working 

class. . .of Czechoslovakia has 
made it clear that it does not con- 
sider the present regime socialist.” 

What he would have said, if he 
were honest is: “I, Jiri Peiikan, 
and mv political associates do not 
consider the present regime soc- 
ialist.” 

What does that imply? 

Overthrow “the present re- 
gime.” Tint’s Pelikan’s political 
platform. That’s why the Trotsky- 
ites embrace him though he rep- 
resents right opportunism. 

Peiikan complains that the so- 
called “Workers Councils, formed 

in 1968 and dissolved in 1909. have 
been defined as ‘instruments of 
counter-revolution’.” 

But that is precisely what they 
were. They were organized by the 
anti-socialist revisionists in order 
to extend their base, from journal- 
ists and intellectuals and students, 
into the working class. 

They succeeded, in some de- 
gree. in penetrating the working 
class, arousing near-hysteria, 
threatening general strikes if 
Josef Smrkovsky, a leading revi- 
sionist, were not named chairman 


o 
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Pelikan’s un-class, anti-class 
approach disguises itself in liberal 
concern for “political prisoners.” 

Thus, he wants the “release of 
all political prisoners in the world, 
in Greece. Spain, Portugal, Brazil, 

Iran, the United States, and also 
in Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union.” 

For him a “political prisoner” 
is a “political prisoner.” A “poli- 
tical prisoner” of a socialist coun- 
try is just as worthy of support as 
a “political prisoner” of a cap- 
italist country. 

What matter to him that in 
Cuba, let us say, the “political / 
prisoners” are CIA agents who / 
would restore capitalism and 
exploitation and subjection to 
U.S. imperialism? 

What matter to him that in 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet 
Union the “political prisoners” 
have incited anti-socialist actions? 

Peiikan says “the Student Union 
has been dissolved,” and the 
“New York Review of Books,” 
and the “Militant” pass it on as 
legitimate. 

The truth is that today almost 
every fifth person under 30 years 
of age is a member of the Social- 
ist Union of Youth in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The SUY was constituted in 
November 1970, after Czechoslo- 
vakia's unified youth movement 
had been disrupted and fragment- 
ed bv the revisionist upsurge in 
1968 and I960. 

In the less than two years 
since its founding convention the 
SUY has doubled-'in membership: 
its basic organizations have in- 
creased two and a half times in 
number. 

At present there are SUY or- 
ganizations in all important fac- 
tories, plants and shops; at all 
universities, secondary schools, 
apprentice training centers, units 
. of the armed forces and in more 
than 60 percent of all villages. 

Young workers account for al- 
most one fourth of the member- 
ship. 
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Panama is planning 
to seize freed vessels 


Teofilo Babun, owner of 
v^-arjas Line, a shipping 
Wt yo\^ here, is keeping 
<jt«^Toout Panama’s an- 
nouncement that it will con- 


duct “anti-Castro activities 
from those ships under or- 


ders from the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency/* 


fiscate two of his cargo 
ships, if they are released by 
Cuba. 


The cargo shins Johnny 
Express and Layla Express 
were seized by Cuban gun- 
boats in December, and have 
been held by Cuba ever 
since. Both bear Panamanian 
registry. 

Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro said early last month the 
ships would be released to a 
Panamanian crew this week. 

Panama then announced it . 
would confiscate the ships, 
use them in Panama, and not 
remunerate the owners, as 
punishment to them for their i 
troubles with Cuba. j 

Romulo Escobar Betan- i 
court, rector of the Universi- j 
ty of Panama and the man j 
who negotiated the ships* ex* j 
pected release, charged the j 
ships* owners had misused ! 
the Panamanian flag to con- j 
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By JOHN P. WALLACH 
News American Washington Bureau 

"In Cuba, you have to be a! And you can't become a 
member of something. Of: member of the highly selective 
course, it’s not compulsory,” my; Communist party unless you’ve | 
official guide explained. "But if been chosen a "Vanguard" 
you’re .not a member of j worker. 

anything, it means yoirre not “Of course, if you’re a good 
with the government.” CDR worker it helps you obtain 

He added: * television sets, refrigerators, 

"At the very least you can; electric mixers and so on,” 
belong to the CDR.” j Rodriquez said. Not surpris* 

The CDR — Commitee for the, ingly, the largest number of 
Defense of the : ~ T ‘ • 


• Revolution is* prized consumer goods belong to 
Cuba’s largest mass organiza-j the 250,000 members of the 
tion, a network of neighborhood: Communist party, 
vigilantes whose chief job is toj The first step in the competk 
watch out for "enemies” of thej tion for scarce material goods orj 

revolution. | a new apartment is to be chosen] cautioned me, whispering 

"You should consider us an, , an "exemplary” worker by your j “Chiva! Chiva!” Chiva means 


I These may range from clean- 
jing streets (the most effective 
CDR campaign) to making 
thousands of Vietnamese hats to 
honoring Mrs. Nguyen Thi Binh, 
Victcong delegate to the Paris 
; peace talks, during her recent 
j visit. 

The CDR moto: "All those 
who believe in the revolution 
Should be ready to defend the 
revolution.” In practice, it 
sometimes works out that the 
defenders become overzealous 


FOR EXAMPLE, a Cuban 
was quietly describing conditons, 
of life to me when an old woman 
who lived upstairs suddenly 
burst into the apartment. 
‘SSSHHHH the Cuban 


organization that is dedicated toi 
the education and persuasion of i 
the masses,” Huge Rodriquez, 


follow factory or farmhands. 
"AT 


CDR chief, explained. This SptndproS 
citizen's army with more than 4 0I1C c | sc will g< 
million members has 6$, 000) ‘No, he’s 
posts 


stool pigeon” or spy — in this 

. „ tease, she was head of the 

A MASS meeting,” iriYi block . s CDR . 

The olef woman* said she had 
come to borrow some sugar and 


“someone gets 


ct up and 
left his wife 


say, 


an <ji soon left. After the disappeared, 

v noHrim.n? oyniainM ! doesn’t give a damn about his; ™y friend explained that she 
~ as Rodriquez explained, i probably wuld report to the 

“one on -each block, between cn .^ en ' , . . I P 

about every four of five houses ”j f '» e &° '«ck and: 

J j- forth and then they vote on it. If 

THE CDR is the center of a| accepted, he's got his foot on the 
web of interlocking groups! bottom rung of a ladder, quite a 
up-to-the-j long ladder that can end 


designed 
minute 
aspects of 
persona! and 


to have 


up m 
and 

n* individual's!, beyond, ”hc explained, 
public life and]j “Once somebody’s proposed, 


information on allj the Communist party 


egional CDR “Coordinator” 
that he had been seen talking to 
a foreigner. 


prepared to share that informa-jj he went on, “they start a minute] 


At the end of the month, when 
the coordinator may have some 
extra potatoes to distribute for 
the best CDR "street cleaner, 
the old woman would get the 
potatoes despite the fact she 


tion on a moment’s notice with:; investigation into every aspect] never cleaned a street in her 


the "proper” authorities. h of his character. I remember a 

If you get into trouble with then chap who was wounded in the 
jaw, or even pinch a neighbor's!; defense against the Bay of Tigs 


backside when she’s not looking, 
the justices of the "people’s” 
courts will conduct a thorough 
investigation into your back- 
ground, with the generous 
help of the CDR. To advance in 
Cuban society, membership is 
practicaly indispensable. 

You can’t become a 
"Vanguard” worker unless you 
belong to the CDR. "It helps if 
you are a faithful CDR member 
because it means you are ‘in- 
tegrated* with the revolution," 
my guide explained. 


invasion but never did anything 
else patriotic. 

"Once it’s thrown open,,, 
there’s absolutely no holds bar-] ing . 
red. They delve i n t o' rece,ved 
everything.” 

He didn’t mate it. 


life. 

I RAISED this incident with 
Rodriquez, the CDR chief. He 
expressed amazement that such 
a thing could be going on, deny- 
CDR legions ever 
extra potatoes or 
anything else to distribute to, 
(good workers. 


rays 




Then my guide chimed in, 
"The only people afraid of the 
CFR are the ones who should be 
afraid.” 

TWELVE YEARS after the 
revolution, Cuba is still scared. 
My guide told the story of Major 
Rolando Cubclas, who had a ( 
high post in the Cuban army! 
but, according to my informant 
"came under the influence of 
the CIA.” 

Cubelas hatched a plot to 
assassinate Castro, the guide 
recounted, but Fidel found out 
about it and sent for him. But 
Cubelas didn’t heed the advice] 
and cvcntualy was condemned* 
to 30 years in prison. [ 

"Most people in Cuba believe] 
this guy should have been shot! 
but Fidel himself sent a letter to j 
theepurf asking for clemency,”! 
he said. j 

"There were a lot of counter-: 
revolutionaries and acts of 
sabotage at factories. That’s 
jwhy we had to create the mili- 
. tia,” he said. 

I ALL MALE, healthy Cubans 
j between ages 18 and 45 — 

! regardless of their previous 
military experience — are re- 
'quired to spend one day a week 


y 


receive ICO per 
salaries after 
while on sick 


* nrFiriAT TY thp TDR has * a 0r £ a niza*j 

OrriCIALLi , the CDR nation tht tries to intimidate 

other tasks beside collecting and , from kj t0 | 

furnishing information, as rc-j „ he sajd „ But onc 

qu.red. It organizes monthly als0 has t0 con sidcr those people 
•'study circles where speeches recojve forcigners their 
by Fidel Castro, Cuban history; 
or domestic problems are] 
discussed. It organizes mass; 
demonstrations and .rallies] 

whenever a visiting Communist! ,, he on .. But ob . 

dignitary is in town and, ac- vj , jf visit somcone with 
cording to Rodriquez, carries counte Vre V olutionary tenden- 

er A^^ed^SRffil©fiae ^00050003000 1 -6 

•itionai holidays. . . 'continued 


IN ADDITION to other 
benefits such as free homes and, 
food, "Vanguard” workers! 


cent of their l 


[\ homes. 

"If you had made that visit to 

a true revolutionary household 

lwl -r u r^In ?! there would have been no pro- 
visiting Communist! h]em/l he y , ent 0|U M 


weeks every summer in "com-, 
bat preparedness” drills. I 

"We have wiped out several 1 
coup attempts and counter-: 
revolutionary behavior but that 1 
doesn’t mean they don’t exist or 
won’t start up again if we 
dismiss these popular forces,” 
my gude said. "This country is 
constantly under attack, first 
from the Yankee imperialists 
and then from counter- 
revolutionaries” 

Organized dissent is prac- 
tically nonexistent. Up to three 
years ago, security police in 
Cuba reserved the right to break 
into anyone's home and search 
it without a warrant. You can 
still be shot for sabotage, mur- 
der, serious sex crimes or 
simply accumulating many 
criminal offenses. 
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MDa, ¥ isitor reports 

Some Are Negotiating Through Swiss 
for Return to U.S., Lay Preacher Says 


MIAMI US ) — A self-styled 
American missionary who 
took a lone sea Voyage to 
Cuba seeking "practical 
experience in socialism" 
said a number of airplane 
hijackers were negotiating 
! their return to the United 
States. 

Les Cooper, 49, a beard- 
ed lay preacher who 
works in a Key West, Fla., 
boatyard, sailed his 20-foot 
cabin cruiser to the Com- 
munist island Aug. 29, 
hoping for a temporary 
stay and further passage 
to Algeria and the Middle 
East: 

But he said in an inter- 
view he was greeted with 
extreme suspicion, investi- 
,• gated as a possible CIA 
agent, thrown into dun- 
geon-like cells and a men- 
tal hospital. He said he 
Was finally refused furth- 
er assistance and sent 
back where he came from 
in his ill-equipped and da- 
maged boat. 

Saved by Freighter 
He was rescued by a 
passing German freighter 
in the Florida Strait Sept. 
20 and brought into Miami 
by the Coast Guard. 

While being shuttled 
from intelligence agency 
jails to the mental hospital 
and other detention quar- 
ters in Havana, Cooper 
said, lie spent some time at 
■Hijack House," where 
most of the airplane hi- 
jackers who sought asy- 
lum in Cuba live'. 

•Most are fed up with 
conditions there," Cooper 
said. *They want to leave, 

■ even if it means taking 
their punishment in the 
United States. They are vi- 
olently dissatisfied with 
their lives there. Some are 


Swiss Embassy their re- 
turn to this country." 

Cooper said most of the 
hijackers, "including a’ 
group of black revolution- 
a r i e s from the United 
Stales," have jobs paying 

them about $90 a month. 
They are fed and housed 
in dormitory-like rooms. 

He said the blacks ap- 
peared to be "more com- 
fortably adjusted, and 
there is a girl there who 
has given birth to two 
babies since she's been 
there ,V. So you know 
they've been there for 
some lime." 

Cooper said the hijack- 
. ers included a young Puer- 
to Rican from New York 
named Jaime and a 55- 
year-old man .who told 
him he had been a bridge 
tender in New York City 
until "all of a sudden he 
just jumped into a plane 
and without any weapons 
hijacked it." 

Also among the hijack- 
ers were a Canadian who 
used to be a pilot for the 
"Free Quebec Movement" 
and a woman from Califor- 
nia named Dorothy John- 
son, who went to Cuba 
from Nicaragua. 

• Expects to Return 
He said the woman told 
him she had been shot in 
the head and had been in 
and out of hospitals for a 
number of years. She ex- 
pects to return to the Unit- 
ed States soon after nego- 
tiating with the Swiss Em- 
bassy,. : which represents 
the United States in Cuba, 
Cooper said. 

Also among the hijack-' 
ers he talked with, Cooper 
said, were two Americans 
who forced a small plane 
to fly to Cuba from Jamai- 
ca and a man who kid- 
naped a Puerto Rican 
businessmen for $290,000 


, Havana Radio an- 
nounced April 12 that. the 
ransom money .was taken 
from Jose Luis Lugo llod- 
rigucz, charged by the 
•** BI m San Juan with kid- 
gaping bank executive 
Jose Luis; Carrion. The 
small plane was allowed to 
return to Puerto Rico with 
tne two pilots and the 
bank executive. Lugo Rod- 
riguez remained behind in 
Cuba. 


negotiating through the BU8.inw.Muen ior 
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■mjaemrs 

^ - / By JOHN WALLACH 

* . . N * News American . 

* ' Washington Bureau 

* Sweaty black hoods and numbing injec-’ 
.jtfons, midnight terror rides, guards empty- 
ing their pistols into occupied cells, a prison 


dents of mistreatment discovered by this 
correspondent, are not attributed to them 
individually. By no means has such 
mistreatment been suffered by all hijackers 
residing in Cuba. 

This is the story as told by the hijackers 1 


riot in which 20 people are killed and suicide themselves. 

attempts — one successful, the son of a © The welcome. It is always the same. 
Chicago television producer — and a near- “Many hijackers think they’ll put the gun 
miss while I was in Havana. back in your pocket, slap you on the back 

t This is the nightmare- world that may and say Tome on, friends. Let’s go see Ha- 
await the next American hijacker of a plane vana\" ‘ > 

to Cuba. It is not the rule. If he is lucky the Instead, the reception committee is com- 


Tor 

the prison. "Toll: 20 dead, including three 
Cuban policemen; 70 wounded, 

© The suicides. Name: Hank Baron. 
Age: 17. Home: Indianapolis. Hijacked 
Eastern Airlines 727 jet on July 29, 1969. 
Jumped off Hotel Naionai in Havana on 
February 8, 1971. Recollections of a hijacker 
who was with Hank the day before he died: 

"He was very unhappy. He wrote letters 
to his mother but never received any 
answer. He said he was sure his mother and 
father loved him but couldn’t understand 
why they hadn’t answered his letters. He 
tried to be a revolutionary but this revolu- 
tion was entirely different from .what he 
believed it would be. 


to Cuba. Jt is not the rule, it he is lucky the Instead, the reception committee is com- - 

hijacker will spend only a few weeks or posed of Soviet-built armored cars and jeeps “He couldn't eat his food. He was 
fnonths behind bars before being moved to * • - b d o{ Cuban so | diers aiming restricted from visiting his friends because 

his permanent home, a light-blue, two-story . 47 c ot thp niane ’ g he was told they were not true revolu- 

*r . . . . \17U-W*. V. ^ to ftl me plane* * : — ^ ^ ^ V +a l/oon hie mnilfh shllfc 


Editor’s Note: What has happened to 

the Americans who hijacked planes to , « . “They took me to a prison, threw me in a when he (elt like saying something^to the 
Hava . na? . S, ur ,\ ne v a ^? n k h rrTtivwfth C some ' cell and for three days 1 didn’t see anyone. Cuban officials because he knew that if he 
spondent WaUac. m tel i t h e i r story 'They took everything from me, from my told them what he really thought he would 


tionaries. He had to keep his mouth shut 
when he felt like saying something 'Jo the 


in their own words in this, the first of 12 
exclusive articles. 


house in suburban Siboney, the 
Transitos” or ’“hijackers house/' 


/Casa de 


because they always said tomorrow or a 


It is kept under round-the-clock guard by C0U pj e 0 f more days and you’ll be free. This 
Cuban Army lieutenants. Twenty or about C0U p] e of days became a couple of weeks, 

one-third of the American hijackers are C Q U p]e of weeks became a couple of 

there. They are not permitted to get work, months and I became nervous and more and 
Instead, they are given monthly allowances more depressed, 
of 40 pesos (about $40), and two-hour 

■ "passes" when they want to go out. , "When I found out there were other 

The story of the skyjackers plight was Americans who were there for eight months; 
revealed to this correspondent in a series of nine months, a year and a half, I really got 

high-secret and potentially dangerous mid- scared. I said, ‘Man, you really asked for 

night meetings in a Havana park. Those who jt|." 

blSipwereme^n whe/said t£y had'suf- ' "They took us first to the airport police 
Udru^JJ v ...... a- Hpnarfmpnf and f»*nni there the secret ser- 


fcomb to my underpants. In return, they go back to the security prison. 

ZS2SS2XS ” erc thres tta " “a. ~ »»• *8>« «' 8"“*- *«•* 

“* ana linen suppers. |s n0( lhe wor(J Hant ji^k never was 

The first few weeks were the hardest prison in his life and he was only 17 years 
:ause they always said tomorrow or a old. All his life he lived good. He came to 
pie of more days and you’ll be free. This Cuba because he had that sensitive feeling 
iple of days became a couple of weeks, for humanity. I told him your place is not 
is couple of weeks became a couple of here in Cuba. Your place is in the Peace 
nths and I became nervous and more and Corps. 

re depressed. , <He ga .^ , But j j ove cbe Guevarra/ I 

"When I found out there were other said, ‘But maybe Che Guevarra had dif- 
lericans who were there for eight months; ferent ideas from those people now running 
ie months, a year and a half, I really got Cuba.’ He said, ‘Now I know for sure that 
tred. I said, ‘Man, you really asked for Che Guevarra and these people represent 
” two entirely different ideals." 


hardship were men who said they had suf- ' "™ey took us first to .he airport police 

* j * travail while i n - department and from there the secret ser- 

ered terrible torment and travail while in ^ took us 1# ^ G2 department where l 

temed in tas r . ... , was interrogated for six months. After those from national immigration. A few days later 

A handful of deeply motivated mjac , six mon fhs they took me for eight months to we found out what the reason was. Hank had 
have adjusted to tne hardships o 1 Principe prison. After those eight months, committed suicide." 

Cuba and are completely free. One of them * t £ ok H me t0 the Isle 0 # p in e S for hard 

is teaching at the University of Havana. . Ja bor * John Peabod y tried seven times t0 conv 

Six are in mental hospitals and the re-; ; * mit suicide, all i of them unsuccessful, one of 

maining twenty-five are in prison. * "After seven months of hard labor, they the hijackers disclosed. He tried by dropping 

• Almost all of them would come home if look me back to Havana to the G2 security 0 ut of his prison bunk, head first onto the 

given the chance. Several of the hijackers prison for five months. After those five cem ent fi oor# “Oh, he got a couple of con- 
told this correspondent they would gladly ™ ontbs l . he £ tned dum P .. m ® off * cussions and fractured his skull once but he 
exchange life sentences in the United States ; i//r° never dicd ‘ ‘ You think they WiU kil1 us?1 ’ he 

for their lives in Cuba in the United States, ^ oul d accept me. Three months lat .r, they used t0 as ^ me . ‘just once more, I’d like to 

P aroIe * * . - police jail." Total: four years and seven While this correspondent was in Havana, 

They said if their story were told m the ^ monthSi another hijacker - a 30-year-old black 

states there would never be another hijack- • American with a nervous disorder — 

ing to Cuba. But for its own reasons the Cu- ©The prison riot. October 10, 1968. j umped 0 ff a six-story building after an 
ban government won’t let them go. The hi- Principe prison. "Guards started beating up ar „ ument w ith his wife. He lived, paralyzed 
jackers are instructed not to talk to foreign eight, ten, twelve-year-old children in the j rom tbe neck down> was operated on and 
correspondents. * main yaid. They were using machetes. That swiftly moved back to his original prison 

Four Americans went back to prison while was too much. I got fed up and yelled, “You ce j b name is being withheld because of 
I was in Havana: Luis Fresco, Lester homosexuals.” That’s what started it. For uncer tainty about whether his family .has 
/Perry, Tom Davis and Raymond Johnson. three days we were in complete control of been informed. , 

To protect their lives, the following 

quotes, regarding^^ ) yg^t| ? in^|^ |ease 20 01/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01 601 R0005eefi8@fiQ^ 


"Nobody was allowed to leave prison 
with a pass for the funeral. We were told 
they were expecting some big-wig visitors 
from national immigration. A few days later 
we found out what the reason was. Hank had 
committed suicide." 


John Peabody tried seven times to com- 
mit suicide, all of them unsuccessful, one of 
the hijackers disclosed. He tried by dropping 
out of his prison bunk, head first onto the 
cement floor. "Oh, he got a couple of con- 
cussions and fractured his skull once but he 


eat chocolate cake’." 

While this correspondent was in Havana, 
another hijacker — a 30-year-old black 
American with a nervous disorder — 
jumped off a six-story building after an 
argument with his wife. He lived, paralyzed 
from the neck down, was operated on and 
swiftly moved back to his original prison 
ceil. His name is being withheld because of 
uncertainty about whether his family .has 
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The Rise and Decline of Fidel Castro 
Maurice Halperin 

The author of this unusual book was twice 
forced out of teaching positions at American 
universities because of his political beliefs. He 
spent three years on the faculty of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and five years, from 
1962 to 1968, at the University of Havana. 
He went to Cuba in 1962 on the invitation of 
Che Guevara, who had visited him in Mos- 
cow, and there gathered the materials for this 
.intimate portrait of the Castro regime. 

Mr. Halperin concentrates his attention on 
Castro’s foreign policy, placing it in the con- 
text of domestic policy and conditions. Ob- 
viously skilled in reading the new socialist 
rhetoric. Professor Halperin guides the reader 
through the maze of documents, speeches, 
and propaganda which constitute the record 
of the Castro regime during the sensational 
events. involving Kennedy, Khrushchev, mis- 
siles, and t he CIA. Although the main narra- 
tive is^ohccriTcd with the years 1959-1964 — 
primarily the period of the rise of Fidel Castro 
— it contains digressions .into events of the 
following years when, according to the auth- 


or, Castro’s great utopian dreams turned into 
nightmares. A second volume, carrying the 
story down to the present, is in preparation. 

Maurice Halperin is Professor of Political 
Science at Simon Fraser University, .Van- 
couver, B.C. 

“A brilliant contribution to the literature 
on contemporary Cuba and perhaps even 
more a remarkable series of insights into the 
new politics of mass society.” * 

— Woodrow Borah 

October LC 77-182794 ISBN 0-520-02182-7 - 
325 pages 6x9’ 
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By JflERWIN K.SIGALE 

„ Special to The Star 
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duty in international waters are n0 ^ providing protec- 
*near Cuba are giving special tion t0 any one specific line.’* 
protection to several Pana- a j so sa id that policy state- 
maman-flag cargo vessels of men ts b y the State and De- 
a shipping line run by anti- f ense Departments last De- 


Castro Cuban exiles. 

The situation stems from in- 


cember still prevail. 

At that time, a State Depart- 


strucitons issued in December ment spokesman said the gov- 
and February to U.S. naval ernment would “take all mea- 
commanders iii the Caribbean sures under international law 
; to protect merchant ships of to protect U.S. citizens and the 
friendly nations, by force if freedom of the seas against 
necessary, against attack or these attacks in this area.” 


seizure by the Cuban navy. 

H i g h -1 e v el sources said 


The Pentagon ordered air 
and sea patrols and followed 


Navy warships assigned to up in February with orders for 
carry out the Pentagon’s or- u.S. warships to interpose 
ders have mounted a special themsevles between Cuban at- 
watch on ships of the Baha- . tackers and merchant ships 
■rroas Line, owner of two cargo threatened with seizure. 

| vessels seized by Cuban sub- Regarding implementation 
.chasers D.ec. 5 and 15 in the of the policy, however, sources 
(lower Bahamas, about 120 i n a position to know said that 


miles northeast of Cuba. 
Only Bahamas Line 


U.S. warships patrol intermit- 
tently, with foreknowledge of 


of a vessel under charter to | 
the Bahamas Line was said to 
have followed the old route 
along the western Bahamas 
chain despite warnings from 
chagrined Navy commanders. 

U.S. Citizen Aboard 

The sources said that since 
the U.S. policy was announced 
in December, Cuban patrol 
boats have made no menacing 
forays and have seldom ven- 
tured far from home. 

Castro, in a speech Dec. 22, 
said Cuba guarantees safe 
passage for all ships in inter- 
national waters but reserves 

the right to pursue any “pi- 
rate” ship that' has taken part 
in actions against Cuba. 

Cuba is still holding the cap- 
tured vessels, along with the 
, captain of the Johtmy Ex- 


the itineries of Bahamas Lin§/ press, Jose Villa of Hialeah, 
ships. Fla., and three crew mem- 


The orders, first revealed in ships, 
press reports last month, call The patrols operate mainly 
for U.S. protection of a threat- j n the Windward Passage, a 
ened merchautmanof a channel about 55 miles wide 
friendly country, under sped- between Cuba and Haiti, and . 
fied conditions. in wa ters just north and south- 

But in practice, the sources west of the passage. Bahamas 
disclosed, close surveillance is Line vessels often transit the 
maintained only for Bahamas passage on cargo runs be- 
Line vessels, with U.S. ships tween Miami and the Domini- 
going out to keep a watch on can Republic and Haiti, 
them ^ as they pass through ^ 165-foot patrol gunboat 


sensitive arcas A near Cuba, based at Little Creek, Va., is 
sometimes keeping them in currently on surveillance duty. 


sight for. hours. 


operating from the U.S. Naval 


Apparently it is assumed R ase a t Guantanamo Bay, 
that those vessels — Omar Ex- Cuba, near the Windward Pas- 
press, William Express, Jose sa g e a fulltime destroyer pa- 
Express and Lincoln Express trol announced Dec. 28 by At- 
— would be prime targets if ] an ti c Fleet headquarters in 
Premier Fidel Castro chose to Norfolk has been quietly ter- 


go after'another ship. 


minated. Now, a source said, 


Castro charged that the cap- destroyers training at Quan- 
tured ships, the Layla Express tanamo are assigned to patrol 
and the Johnny Express, had as ' needed. 

^served the U.S. CIA on pre- 
vious voyages by landing guer- More Easterly Route 

rillas and arms in Cuba. The operation is directed by 

The Bahamas Line is a Pan- the commander of the Navy’s 
amanlan corporation, and its Caribbean Sea Frontier in San 
ships fly the flag of Panama. j uailj Puerto Rico. He report- 
The firm has an operations ac ^ s on information on 
office in Miami, headed by the whereabouts of Bahamas 
Teofilo Babun, one of a family u ne ships obtained from the 
known for support of anti- coast Guard in Miami and 
Castro exile movements. U>S . military attaches in Santo 

Freedom of the Seas Domingo and Port-au-Prince. 
_ . . , Smce the December mci- 

Babun- said he did not ask dents, the remaining Bahamas 

H 16 * or P r0 ^ ec * Line vessels have taken a 

tion. They patrol the waters more easterly route around 
generally not especially for the lower Bahamas, farther 
us, he said. away f rom Cuba. In one in- 


bers. There has been, no an- 
nouncement of a trial or sen- . 
tencing. The 24 other crewmen 
were repatriated. 

Villa was the only American . 
citizen in the group, and his 
plight was a factor in the U.S. 
government’s decision to act. 

Sources verified that one of 
the conditions for a U.S. war- 
. ship to move against any fu- 
ture seizure attempt is that 
the American commander at 
the scene must have reason to 
believe a U.S. citizen is aboard, 
the threatened vessel. 

Whether U.S. citizens are 
actually aboard the Bahamas 
Line ships is unclear. 

The other conditions for U.S. 
action are that the threatened 
ship must be in international 
waters— at least three miles 
from Cuba— and that the U.S. 
commander have no knowl- 
edge that the endangered ves- 
sel is engaged in illegal activi-. 
ties against Cuba. j 
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For Cuban Linguist , 
Path to Norfolk 


By ETHEL A. STEADMAN 

, Virginian-Pilot Staff Writer 

NORFOLK— Juan Gonzalez, at 
one time the youngest officer in 
the Cuban navy, a man forced to 
quit a flourishing private law 
• practice in Havana to work for 
the state, now teaches Spanish in 
Murfreesboro, N.C. 

,He fled Communist Cuba by 
way of Spain in 1968, eight, years 
after first seeking permission to 
leave his homeland. • Not quite 
two years ago, he migrated to 
this country to end an odyssey 
that took him to Portugal, Cana- 
da, Mexico, and Puerto Rico tn 
route. 

Gonzalez hopes His long Jour- 
ney will end in Norfolk. He plans 
to open a language school and 
translation service here this sum- 
mer. 

Once, for- three months in the 
summer of 1943, a Cuban navy 
vessel to which Gonzalez was at- 
tached stopped over in Hampton 
Roads, he recalled recently. 

Gonzalez brought his wife and 
four children out of Cuba with 
him. (They now have six youngs- 
ters, two boys and four girls.) 
His mother and other relatives 
were left behind. He has heard 
nothing from his mother in two 
years, and repeated attempts to 
telephone her have met with fail- 
ure, he said. 

Gonzalez* experience as a refu- 
gee is no worse than that of thou- 
sands of his countrymen, no 
doubt. He was a well to-do man 
of stature in his community who, 
now 46, must begin again. 

He looks forward to becoming 
an American citizen in about a 
year, 

“The only country free in the 
world is the United States,” Gon- 
zalez declared. 

Communist sympathizers dis- 
turb him. 

“You learn only when the com- 
munists are in your country,** he 
said, and then often it is too late. 

. Youths between 15 and 27 years 
' of age aren’t allowed to leave 
Cuba under the Castro regime, 
Gonzalez said. They, and younger 
Cubans, «^e_the_ target ^ot-mas 
sive brail 


He remembers a night during 
which 285 people were liquidated. 

He described life in Havana, 
even for a man of his standing — 
personal acquaintance of Fidel 
Castro, naval officer, and lawyer 
— as oneof harassmentand con- 
stant surveillance. 

Tn the Communist system, 
you don’t have friends,” Gonza- 
lez said. 

Neighbors are spies, and the 
state is omnipotent. 

He once was accused of being 
an agent for the Central Intelljg- 
ence Agency simply because neT 
, handled" legal work for an 
American sailor stationed at 
Guantanamo Bay, who married a 
Cuban, Gonzalez said. He chuc- 
kled at the thought. 

Gonzalez was forced to leave 
with the Cuban government all 
his possessions, even the rings he 
and his wife wore, when they 
fled. 

At the height of his law prac- 
tice, Gonzalez was earning the 
equivalent of between $4,000 and 
$5,000 a month, he said, and had 
a bank balance. of nearly $125,000. 

He and Castro were in law 
school together in the late 40s, 
Gonzalez said. He recalled Castro 
as a poor student 
In 1959, soon after the Castro 
takeover in Cuba, Castro called 
Gonzalez and asked him to join 
the new' government, the refugee 
said. When he w-as less than en- 
thusiastic, it became apparent 
that he w r asn* being asked, but 
told, said Gonzalez. 

The year he left-1968— steak 
was selling for $12 a cut and cof- 
fee was rationed at one-half ounce 
per person weekly. Cubans were 



Gonzalez 

permitted two boxes of ciga- 
rettes, 16 to the box, and one 
pound of butter a month. * 

Children from 1 to 7 years old 
got one can of milk a week, as 
did Cubans 65 and over, Gonzalez 
said. 

Government workers were al- 
lotted one pair of shoes a year 
and eight gallons of gasoline a 
m o n t h -4 f they were lucky 
enough to have a car. Few were* 
he added. 

Gonzalez, who claims to hold 
three master’s degrees and three 
doctorates, taught himself Eng- 
lish after arriving in Boone, N.C., 
to attend a language instiute at 
Appalachian State University, he 
said. 

Gonzales was teaching school 
m Puerto Rico when he saw an [ 
advertisement in a newspaper for 
teaching positions in North Caro- 
lina, he said. That’s how he hap- 
pened onto Murfreesboro. 

He plans to teach Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian at the 
Norfolk Academy of Languages 
to open June 1 in the Monticello 
Arcade. 

He also will provide a transla- 
tion service, private tutoring, 
and courses in English for the 
foreign-bom. Another teacher 
will give classes, in French and 
German, Gonzalez ‘said. 
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r n ?> By Tefti Shaw V”**** 

, ^ Washington Pont St»H Write! 

vLast Christmas Day, 
Six ban authorities arrested 
Frank McDonald, a 30-year, 
old American writer who 
had spent the previous 
seven months as a guest lec- 
turer at the University of 
Havana, and charged him 




3 Mont 



tempted Invasions of the is- 


land, are presently in jail in 
Cuba. There are also six 
North Americans convicted 
of narcotics offenses and an 
unknown number of hijack- 

He added that efforts had 

Havana, «nu v*.«**.— been * made, through the 

with spying. McDonald was g^ss embassy, which han- 
told that he faced a possible dies U.S. affairs in Cuba, to 


30-year prison sentence 

A Caribbean specialist, 
McDonald had spent two 
months in Cuba the pre- 
vious year and written arti- 
cles about the country 
under a fellowship. During 
that earlier stay, he had in- 
terviewed many Cubans 
with the aim of writing a 
book contrasting Cuba with 
the rest of the Caribbean 
and assessing U.S. influence 
in the region. 

McDonald said he believes 
that he was detained be- 
cause the Cuban Department 


locate McDonald while he 
was in prison. The efforts 
were fruitless until the day 
after McDonald was re- 
fers in Cuban jails, he said, 
leased, when the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs told the em- 
bassy that he had been held 
for questioning. 

McDonald said his captors 
used “no physical intimida- 
tion.” 

“The only time anyone 
touched me," he added, “was 
the day my interrogator told 
me I would be freed. He led 
me out the door of the inter- 


“The bumps on the cement 
made the shadows look like 
a mountain range, so I 
imagined that it was the 
Sierra Nevada in Califor- 
nia,” he said. 

No Reading or Talking 
He had no reading matter, 
and was not allowed to com- 
municate with anyone on the 
outside. He kept track of 
orougm oruuuia, jiivjp.3 the passage*of days by mak- 

disinfectant, and McDonald ing marks on the stucco wall 
cleaned the floor of his 8- with a spoon, 
by- 10-foot cell. During the first three 

There was a spigot with weeks of his detention, Mc- 
drinking water in the cell, Donald said, he was “closely 
a hole In the floor In a cor- questioned about my activ- 


ed 40 to 60 minutes every 
other day, were all McDon- 
ald had to look forward to-— 
“the highlight of the week ” 
Aside from the session of 
“close, hard questioning,” 
life in prison was monoto- 
nous, McDonald said. # , 
His day began at 5 a.m. 
when a light above the door 
went on. Soon, guards 
brought brooms, mops and 


cause iiitr me uui tuc ^ v — * ~ — 

of State Security became rogation room and patted me prisoners. 

Vilr. Informa. ai U „ - m.. 


ner for use as k toilet and, 
in the ceiling above it, a 
waterspout for showers. He 
slept on a “typical prison 
bunk' attached to the wall 
with chains. , „ 

Prison Meals 
At 7 a.m. breakfast— two 
rolls — was brought to the 


suspicious of his Informa- 
tion-gathering activities, and 
that he was eventually re- 
leased— after three months 
In solitary confinement — he- 
i cause investigations turned 
‘ up no evidence that he was 
la spy. 

{ During his months in pris- 
on, he said, “I had to be- 
lieve the truth would free* 
.me. I really believed the 
revolution would make a 
fair judgment. I think I was 
dealt with in a just way.” 

The charge of spying was 
"dropped before his release, 
'McDonald said, but he was 
deported and his notes were 
confiscated because, he was 
told, he had violated a ban 
on “socio-political studies.” 

t. ' ■ 

f A State Department offi- 
cial familiar with the cases 
of Americans who have got- 
ten into trouble in Cuba 
said he knew of no other 
case like McDonald’s— that 
is, of a person who entered 
'with a Cuban visa and who 
later was arrested. 

The official said that nine 
r U.S. citizens convicted of po- 
litical crimes, such as at- 


on the back. 

“I suspected that there 
was a regulation against 
touching the prisoners, and 
before I left I asked my in- 
terrogator about that, and 
he confirmed it,” McDonald 
said. 

Th worst aspect of his im- 
prisonment, McDonald said, 
was the fear that he would 
not be released. 

“My interrogator told me 
that they knew I was a spy 
and could prove it,” McDon- 
ald said. “He said if I con- 
fessed, the revolution would 
make it easy for me. I would 
go to a penal farm, maybe 
for 15 years, instead of 30 
years in prison. 

♦Typical Police* Move 

“I knew it was typical po- 
lice procedure,” McDonald 
added. “He was frightening 
the hell out of me to get me 
to tell the truth.” 

.McDonald said the inter- 
rogator, a 26-year-old lieu- 
tenant, became very impor- 
tant to him — “he was 
responsible for my life.” 
The Spanish-language inter- 
rogation sessions, which last- . 


The two other meals of 
the day, served at 11 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., were served in 
trays with three sections. 
One section always con- 
tained rice prepared in dif- 
ferent ways — “fried, boiled, 
mixed with beans, cooked 
with batter.*’ Another sec- 
tion contained soup. The 
third contained either an 
egg or fish dish or some- 
thing sweet, like rice pud- 
ding or fruit preserve. 

“On the very best days 
we’d get a whole fried fish,* 
McDonald said. 

“It was pretty much what 
the average Cuban ate, al- 
though not quite as good,” 
he added. 

McDonald spent the days 
walking up and down his 
cell. He calculate that he 
walked 10 miles a day from 

! 5 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., when he 
went to bed. 

“My program was 12 hours 
up, 12 hours down,” he said. 

While lying In bed, the 
prisoner watched the chang- 
ing patterns of sun and shad- 
ow on a cement overhang 
that blocked the view from 
the one window in his cell.. 


ities in Cuba and past as- 
sociations.” ;For the next 
22 days he did not see his 
interrogator. 

“I think that 22-day period 
was critical,” he said. "I 
think they were trying to 

determine whether I was 
telling the truth. I was 
afraid that somehow they 
might make a mistake and 
decide I was guilty. But I 
knew they didn’t have any 
proof. They had all my 
notes, I had Jjidden noth- 
ing.” 

On the 50th day of his im- 
prisonment, McDonald was 
taken to is interrogator. 

“First he asked, as always, 
how I was. Then he asked, 
'Do you miss anything?* • 

“I answered, The street,* 
meaning freedom. 

Asked for Yogurt 

“He asked if there was 
anything else. For some 
reason I thought of yogurt. 

“ ‘With or without sugar? f 
he asked. 

U I answered, ‘With sugar.’ 
From that day on twice a 
day I got a big jug of yo- 
gurt with that good, brown 
cane sugar. ; 

“From then on I felt they 
didn’t think I was a spy. I 
was moved to a better cell 
with two beds pushed to- 
gether and a chair. A guard 
gave me a book. The whole 
tone of the questioning 
changed. He didn’t call me 
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U.S. and Cuba: 

Nixon 
Pursues 
A Tough 
Policy 

WASHINGTON — "This is the police- 
man- of -the- world concept,* 1 Represen- 
tative Dante B. Fascell said last week. 
“I don’t know of any third countries 
that have asked for our naval protec- 
tion in the Caribbean.” 

Mr. Fascell, a Florida Democrat, is 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
subcommittee on Latin America. What 
he was referring to was a recent secret 
order from President Nixon that the 
United States Navy was to “interpose” 
its ships, at the risk of fighting, be- 
tween Cuban warships and merchant 
vesseis of friendly countries In danger 
of being apprehended. 

The new order, disclosed on Wednes- 
day by The Wall Street Journal in a 
dispatch from Puerto Rico, United 
States naval headquarters in the Carib- 
bean, stemmed from a shadowy inci- 
dent last October when the Aquarius 
II, a merchantman of Panamanian reg- 
istry, took part in the shelling of the 
Cuban coastal town of Sama. The ves- 
sel, based in Miami, is owned by Jose 
de la Torricnte, a Cuban exile. 

Cuba claimed that several civilians 
had been wounded, and on its return 
to Florida, the Aquarius II was 
"seized” by United States authorities. 

During the incident, Cuban jets had 
photographed the Aquarius II. And in 
December, Cuban gunboats went into 
the Caribbean and forced back to Cuba 
two more Panamanian-flag merchant- 
men: the Lyla Express on Dec. 5 and 
the Johnny Express on Dec. 15. Both 
also were Miami-based vessels of Pana- 
manian registry, owned this time by 

four brothers named Babun, Cuban 

exiles of Lebanese origin. 

Whether Cuban authorities compared 
the photographs and confused the 
Aquarius II with the Express ships, or 
whether they had proof, as they 
claimed, that the Express ships had 
landed and removed agents for the 
Central Intelligence Agency, is un- 
clear. The Babun brothers and the 
State Department both denied C.I.A. 
Involvement 


Cuban seizure of the Johnny Ex- 
press, 100 miles from Cuban waters in 
the Bahamas, involved the wounding 
of the skipper, Capt. Jose Villa, a Cu- 
ban exile and a naturalized American 
citizen. The White House condemned 
Cuba’s “unconscionable” behavior. 

The tension continued to mount. 
Cuba said she would have no com- 
punction about attacking vessels under 

“any flag or camouflage** working for 
the C.I.A. and carrying out “counter 
revolutionary’* activities in Cuban wa- 
ters. The State Department announced 
that henceforth the Nixon Administra- 
tion would take “all measures under 
international law** to protect not only 
American but other ships in the Carib- 
bean from Cuban interference. Since 
then there have been no further Cuban 
seizures. 

Congress has now begun to demand 
more information. Apparently the new 
Nixon rules permit a United States 
Navy skipper to risk a fight with a 
Cuban warship menacing a “friendly” 
merchantman if the skipper has “no 
knowledge” that the merchantman has 
been involved in C.I.A.-type activities 
around Cuba, or if he believes there 
are American citizens aboard. He 
must “take the word** of the merchant 
captain — even though the latter may 
turn out to be a Cuban exile or other 
national anxious to involve the United 
States in a gunfight with Premier Fidel 
Castro’s regime. 

If, however, a Soviet warship hoves 
in sight ready to aid its Cuban ally, 
the* American skipper must radio At- 
lantic Fleet headquarters in Norfolk, 
Va., and await instructions. 

The new Nixon rules of engage- 
ment, issued without consultation with 
Congress, seemed to leave many 
things unclear except for their ob- 
vious political impact. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Organ- 
ization of American States met here 
last week and the United States plainly 
was daunting Premier Castro and his 
sympathizers and heartening its own 
hemisphere supporters. The Admin- 
istration was obviously tolerating no 
‘‘nonsense” from Cuba, 90 miles from 
Florida geographically but, this being 
an election year, much closer politi- 
cally. President Nixon’s aggressiveness 
was presumably not being lost on the 

600.000 anti-Castro Cuban exiles living 
in the United States, of whom nearly 

100.000 have become voters. 

Representative Fascell, whose con- 
stituency includes many Cuban exiles, 
said that “this is the sort of issue we 
should be taking up here with the 
O.A.S. Foreign Ministers.” But there 
seemed little likelihood the Adminis- 
tration would show anything but hos- 
tility toward Cuba — at least until after 
the November elections. 


Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
said as much in time-hallowed phrases 
to the Foreign Ministers last week. 
Cuba is still a ‘‘menace” to hemi- 
sphere security; Cuba is still “export- 
ing” revolution; Cuba is still “subvert- 
ing” its neighbors; Cuba is still main- 
taining “close and active” military 
ties with the Soviet Union. 

If Premier Castro changed his poli- 
cies, Mr. Rogers told the meeting, the 
United States would act to lift sanc- 
tions — but only in concert with “all” 
the O.A.S. members. His aim clearly 
was to block individual Latin states 
from re-establishing bilateral relations 
with Cuba, as have Mexico, Chile and, 
lately, Jamaica. 

—BENJAMIN WELLES 

4 U 
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American Is Home 
After Being Jailed 
In Cuba as a Spy 


A freelance journalist who 
went to Cuba last year under 
the auspices of the Institute of 
Current World Affairs has re- 
turned to New York after being 
held in solitary confinement for 
92 days as a suspected spy. 

On Christmas Day, after hav- 
ing spent seven months in Cuba 
lecturing at the University of 
Havana and gathering notes for 
a book, the journalist, Frank j 
McDonald, was arrested and * 
charged with being an agent 
for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

He spent the next three 
months in solitary confinement, 
broken up only by what he 
called several sessions of “close 
questioning." He was not mis- 
treated, he says, although he 
lost about 30 pounds. . 

“I was put through a pretty 
intensive investigation, and 
when it was finished they knew 
pretty much all about me,” he 
said. 

. Still, the guards and authori- 
ties “were not antagonistic 
toward me and it was probably 
better than some of the prisons 
we have here,” he said. 

Mr. McDonald, 30 years old, 
has been a fellow of the insti- 
tute, at 535 Fifth Avenue, for 
four years specializing in the 
Caribbean. During that time he 
has written a number of arti- 
cles on the Caribbean^ has con- 
tributed to the institute a news- 
letter on the area, and has co- 
author of a book. 

In 1970, at the invitation of 
the University of Havana, he 
spent two months in Cuba, 
and had no trouble with the 
authorities. 

“This time, I guess they 
were worried about the notes 
I was taking,” he said. “I in- 
terviewed some officials and a 
lot of people I met.” 

After he was released from 
jail he was flown to Spain. He 
then went to London for a 
week before returning here on 
April 7. 
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Programming war on Cuba 

The Nixon administration issued secret orders to the 
U.S. Navy in February to protect Central Intelligence 
Agency privateers raiding Cuba. If necessary, the Navy 
was to provoke an armed attack on Cuban vessels protect- 
ing the socialist island from invasion. 

That is the essence of the revelations published by the 
Wall Street Journal on Thursday and by the New York 
Times yesterday. 

The revelations disclose that orders went from the 
White House to Defense Secretary Melvin' Laird to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to Admiral Charles Duncan, Norfolk, 

Va.. to the Caribbean commands of the U.S. Navy. The 
plans call for joint naval and air action in support of 
counter-revolutionary vessels flying third country flags. 

These orders were issued following the seizure of the 
Lyla Express on Dec 5, and the Johnny Express after an 
armed clash on Dec. 15. Both ships, operating under Pan- 
amanian- registry out of Miami, have been conducting 
armed reconnaisance for the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The “Special Rules of Engagement for the Caribbean,” 
spell out the steps to be undertaken to provoke an armed 
clash. 

The U.S.. commanders are ordered to “interpose” 
their ships between the Cuban government vessels and the 
CIA pirate craft flying third country flags. U.S. Air Force 
jets are to threaten the Cuban vessels. 

The U.S. vessels would then attack in the name of 
“self-defense.” As revealed by the Wall Street Journal, 
they would “continue interposing until further Cuban ag- 
gression creates a situation of self-defense for U.S. forces.” 

The programming of armed U.S. attack on Cuban ves- 
sels has been undertaken without even the excuse of a re- 
quest from any third country. Rep. Dante Fascell, con- 
servative chairman of the House Foreign Affairs subcom- 
mittee on Latin America, has revealed. “I. know of no 
pending request for such protection by any third country.” 
he said. 

U.S. warlike actions would be taken on the grounds 
that there was an American on board the third country 
vessel; but in. the -absence of any proof, the U.S. com- 
mander would take the word of the captain of the CIA 
pirate ship that there was an American on board and in 
danger. 

The “Special Rules of Engagement for the Caribbean” 
provide, in short, for acts of war by U.S. forces without 

even seeking congressional approval. 

The secret plans for attack point to the urgency of 
compelling the Nixon administration to recognize Cuba, to 
end the blockade and to open full trade and cultural rela- 
tions. Meanwhile: Hands off Cuba and Cuban ships! 
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A **" The Nixon AdministratioTPfT'5r the context of the oral briefings which are also 
liUl wilt!/ the Kennedy and Johnson given to key U.S. personnel, this means that the 
Administrations before it, is U.S. Forces* and the other agents of the U.S. Gov- 
liUUiiiilAj actually helping Fidel Castro eminent must see to it that no such defections do 
and his henchmen perpetuate the Communist rule occur, and to use “positive persuasion”— of the kind 
in Cuba— even while, on the other hand, spending that was meted out to Kudirka, if needs be— to 
billions of dollars, mainly through the C.I.A., on see that no attempted defection of this sort does 
activities purportedly aimed at undermining Cas- succeed. 

tro’s power and inducing the Cuban people to This is how the Nixon Administration, following 
turn on him and overthrow him. the Kennedy-Johnson pattern down to the letter, 

It all happens as Washington pursues simul- winds up helping the Soviets help Castro keep 
taneously two policies that in practice cancel each Cuba in subjection to Communist rule. — — 

other out: 

I —Roll back Communist inroads in the Western 
Hemisphere; 

—"Stabilize” the situation elsewhere by helping 
the Soviet Government maintain its grip both on 
the Russian people and on the countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe gobbled up by Stalin or other- 
wise occupied by the Red Army. 

This second policy involves helping the Soviets - 
control their personnel abroad— including in Ger- 
many, in Egypt and in Cuba. 

Nixon Administration spokesmen have striven 
to create the impression that the case of Simas 
Kudirka, the Lithuanian radio operator who was 
delivered by the U.S. Coast Guard to the Soviets, 
after a merciless beating, when he leaped for 
freedom from the Soviet trawler where he was 
employed on the deck of a U.S. vessel, was a 
unique, unfortunate case of this sort, due to “bad 
judgment” on the part of some officers. 

Actually, however, there have been more than 
a hundred similar cases under the Kennedy, John- 
son and Nixon Administrations, WO has learned 
from an unimpeachable source. And the only 
really unique thing about the case of Simas Ku- 
dirka is that the U.S. Government was not able 
to keep it secret from the public. 

Most of those other “Kudirka” cases have oc- 
curred, and are still occurring, in the waters 
around Cuba. There, Coast Guard and CIA units 
of every type are largely concerned with the 
mission to induce and assist defections from Fidel 
Castro— but not from the Soviet forces, some 20,000 
in number, which are helping Castro keep his 
grip on the lush Caribbean island. 

Officially, in confidential guidelines which the 
Nixon Administration still strives to keep secret 
from the American people— even though they are 
not secret to the Soviets who have been called to 
assist in their framing— the Coast Guard officers 
and the CIA operatives are told merely “not to 
encourage” defections of members of the Soviet 
personnel abroad, especially of military and naval 
personnel. In practice, however, and especially in 
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Bombing work of CIA, Fidel says 

HAVANA— Cuban Premier Fidel Castro charged yesterday that 
the bombing of the Cuban Trade Commission in Montreal early on 
Tuesday morning was the work of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. Fidel also accused the Montreal police of “brutal, fascist meth- 
ods” and said the police had beaten up Cuban personnel who surviv- 
ed the bomb blast, in which one Cuban security guard was killed and 
seven wounded. 

Fidel spoke at the close of the Second Congress of the Young 
Communist League of Cuba. His speech was repeatedly interrupted 
by roars of approval from the YCL delegates. He said: “We have 
shown a great deal of patience in one day: first the bombing attack 
and on top of that, aggression by the police. After the bombing, the 
police used brutal, fascist methods.” Fidel said the Montreal police 
used axes to smash their way into the Cuban offices, violated the 
Cuban personnel’s diplomatic immunity hy arresting them, and charg- 
ed that "our comrades were beaten by the Canadian police at the po- 
lice station.” 

The Cuban Premier said : "We have received reports on these se- 
rious and disgraceful events.” He stressed that Canadian diplomatic 
personnel in Cuba were guaranteed safety by the Cuban people and 
government, and that Cuba "knows how to respect international laws 
and agreements." 
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Eye on Cuba : 

n U.S. Warns Anti-Castro Exiles 


. By THEODORE A. ED»GER 
i Copley News Service, 
MIAMI ~ Plotting against 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro is 
} going underground in Miami, 
f the Cuban exile capital which 
• has been a caldron of revolu- 
tionary intrigue. 

■' The U. S; government" is 
cracking down. The State De- 
partment’s Cuban affairs office 
in Miami warned anti-Castro 
r militants that plotters might be 

* prosecuted for conspiracy to 

* violate the U.S. neutrality act. 

The warning came two 
i months* after two Miami-based, 
j exile-operated freighters, 

* legitimately plying the Carib- 

* bean, at least at the time, were 
■•caotured by Cuban gunboats in 

international waters. Cuban dic- 
f tator Castro claimed the vessels 
/ were in the service of the U.S. 
j \ Central Intelligence Agency. 

\ r What triggered Castro’s 

* piracy was. an exile hit-and-run 
f raid on Boca de Sama, a north- 
-east Cuban coast village, last 

October. Such forays against 
i Cuba u?ed to be commonplace, 
but that was the only one made, 
so far as known, during all 
i Of 1971: 

* Miamian Jose de la Torriente 
; announced that commandos of 
*; an anti-Castro organization he 
' heads made the attack. He 
(.claimed casualties inflicted 

were ‘ greater than acknowl- 
i edged by Cuba. Havana radio 
f said two were killed and four 
‘ wounded. It demanded that 
' something be done about Tor- 
riente. 

Torriente said his expedition 
left from outside U.S. territory. 
'Such disclaimers have been 
used for years by ex ; le raklers 
seeking to evade the neutrality 
-law. Many would hatch their 
i plot in Miami, then proceed 
( to some Caribbean islet to 
launch’ their attack. 

; The official Cuban radio, 
i spouting tirades after the Boca 
de Sama affair, called Torriente 
’a CIA agent. 


A State Department official 
then summoned heads of some 
of the dwindling anti-Castro 
groups— there used to be 
hundreds— and literally laid 
down the law. 

He read them a statement: 
“It has come" to my attention 
that certain Cuban exile groups 
pretend to have the support 
of the U.S. government in their 
projected actions against the 
Cuban regime ... I deny 
categorically, that this is true.”. 

The spokesman reminded the 
exiles about -the neutrality law 
and said it will be ‘enforced 
to the hilt. * 

He said that even. if a third 
country is ‘used as a launching 
base for attack on Red China, 
exiles face prosecution if plans 
for the mission were made in 
the United States. 

The spokesman recalled a 
similar warning issued- in 1970. 
After that order, exile expedi- 
tions into Cuba fell off appre- 
ciably. So did refugee contribu- 
tions’ to .activist organizations. 

' Seme of the newly summoned, 
militant leaders said privately 
they would continue anti-Castro 
activity clandestinely. 

Comment from Torriente, 
whose “Torriente Plan” to 
overthrow Castro has been 
shrouded in secrecy from the 
start, was not forthcoming. 

A ship named Aquarius, said 
to have been used in the Boca 
de Sama foray, was seized by 
U.S. authorities after Castro’s' 
navy shanghaied the two 
freighters, similar to it in 
apDearance. 

Among those summoned on 
the State D^artment carpet 
was Andres Nazario, head of 
the militant Alpha 66 group, 
which repeatedly has infiltrated 
guerrillas into Cuba only to 
have them wiped out. Nazario 
sighed: “They told me that even 
if we think anti-Castro thoughts, 
we might be violating the neu- 
trality law.” . 

The government position is 


that piddling exile action can’t 1 
topple Castro ■ but could damage 
U.S. diplomacy. 

Exiles feel the United States 
should not interfere with their . 
own anti-Castro efforts. They 
recall that President John F. 
Kennedy, who had the CIA train 
them for the Bay of £*igs, then 
dropped support of their inva- 
sion, promised veterans of that 
fracas in 1962 that their battle * 
flag “will be restored to you 
in free Havana.” ' 

. Yet U.S. authorities have ’ 
stopped more than 50 exile 
raiding parties since 1963, con- 
fiscating arms and boats. There 
used to be a plotting den on . 
nearly every corner of West 
^Flagler Street in Miami. Occa- 
sionally police would find an 
anti-Castro arsenal. In the 
nearby Everglades, guerrilla 
training proceeded daily. 

Some anti-Castro organiza- 
tions still remain, but offices * 

* of most have closed. One group, < 
Realist Nationalism, continues 
weekly training for exiles at 
its Flagler Street headquarters. 
Most of the once numerous full- • 
time anti-Castro leaders in 
Miami have found. jobs ranging 
from selling used cars to 
running fruit stands. _ 

Although Castro claims re- 
peatedly that the United States 
permits exiles to war agaihst 
him with impunity, this is not 
quite true. 

Two are serving time in ‘ 
federal prison. j 

Rolando Masferrer, known as 
“the Tiger” in pre-Castro Cuba, 
is completing a four-year term. , 
He tried to lead a ragtag army 
from the Florida Keys to Haiti 
to overthrow the late dictator 
Francois Duvalier. Haiti was 
to have been a springboard for 
a Cuba invasion. 

Orlando Bosch, one of the 
most militant exiles of all, Is ■ 
serving 10 years for firing a 
bazooka at a Polish ship in . 
Miami harbor. He was waging 
war against shipping to Cuba. ’ 
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By Renee Blakkan combined total of 700.000 issues a day, deliberately denounces “all that is 

Guardian staff correspondent \ not enough for a population of 8,500,000) rnt fpn in fhp HR” and rnvprc 

- *» **’“ j, a „ a . - «Hl *he daily to keep the out- Sov Cm en tS o( "adicals Ineludfng 

a , » , f Hava ” a K ’?” „„ dated, American typewriters and especially oppressed minorities in the 

A month-long conference between 22 linotypes in working order. It is w'ar, US 

U.S. radical reporters and Cuban said Vergara, to continue functioning The Americans met several times 
journalists concluded here recently on on American equipment for which no • toward the end of the trip to draw ud a 
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who had not gone to college must go. "Imperialism has not lost its 
This includes Juventud Rebelde’s aggressive nature,” .he pointed out, 
several reporters in each of the six noting the continual attacks against 
provinces. Every Saturday all must fly Cuba by mercenaries, the October 
to Havana to attend classes at the crisis and the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
university from 1 to 7 p.m. along with "The CIA continues its plots; knows we 
other Havana-based, reporters who are for a revolution in all of Latin 
must also complete a four-year course. America and is always looking for 
Uound-trip fare and meals are paid by ways to attack Cuba. That is why we do 
the paper (which is financed by the no t criticize the revolution in the 
slate). . papers.” 

Guerra emphasized the Cuban press 
Outdated equipment is an instrument of the dictatorship of 

Major technical problems of the the proletariat, is anti-imperialist and 
Cuban papers are a lack of paper "especially anti-Yankee.” Cuba’s 
(Granma and Juventud Rebelde print a press, he said, systematically and 
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combined total of 700.000 issues a day, 
1 not enough for a population of 8,500,000) 
and the daily battle to keep the out- 
dated, American typewriters and 


A month-long conference between 22 linotypes in working order. “It is w'ar,” 
U.S. radical reporters and Cuban said Vergara, to continue functioning 


a note of mutual cooperation. 


spare parts have been available for the 


The meeting was sponsored by i as t 13 years. Supplementing the two 
■Juventud Rebelde (Rebel Youth), national papers are a daily paper for 
organ of the Cuban Communist Youth each province, many regional papers 
(UJC) and the country’s national af- and many technical periodicals and 
ternoon paper. magazines for different mass 


practical level, 


U.S. organizations. 


or the statement on the importance of the 
e two conference. On a 16th-floor suite of a 
?r for hotel overlooking the Malecon highway 
apers j n Havana where Fidel, Che and 
> and Camilo first entered the city in 
mass January 1959. the underground 
journalists declared their press must 
i, also become “a press of combat,” a “press 
U.S. 0 f truth” and a force for unity. In a 


blockade. Spare parts are not available statement to be sent to radical jour- 


nalists around 


reporters recognized the importance of Distribution is another problem, also become “a press of combat *’ a • Cess 

sending their papers regularly and made more difficult & the u s of tmth” aKforcHor unitv n 

quickly to Cuba ( where Time, Life and blockade SDare narts are not available °» * tn . , n u 10r , , tor / . a 

npariv alwavs arrive on 0, °CKaae. spare parts are not a\aiiaoie statement to be sent to radical jour- 

Sdulel and ihe Cubans S to ^ ^ ,0 S ^ nalists around the U.S.. the 22 

schedule ana me euoans agi ttu iu which carry the papers everv dav into Americans urees- "We believe it is 
send their papers and magazines to . and other areas Planec heroes ui urges. v\e Deiieve it is 

radical papers in the U.S. ■ mifes^ motorevdes and Seoole So P ° S e an t d Tf S " ar -' f ° r us t0 agrce 

The Amerieans also learned from ,7*. mo ‘ orc > cl ” and people also on one central task; building an anti- 
The Americans also learned ro he ] p ln delivery. Supplementing the imperialist consciousness We call to 

touring and discussions in auferent . are a radio station that carries ,n, H ei,d,,i F ton!>c,0 usncss. we call to 

narts of the eonntrv of Cuba’s militant P a P ers are a raGI ° station tnat carries everyone m the radical and un- 
pans ol tne country ,ot c-UDa.. inimam on j v news and music stations that dereround' Dress and to all 

anti-imperialist stand: its dedication to hdt bulletins pvf5rv half hour aer & r ° una P ress and . . t0 . a11 

revolution in all of Latin America- its Broadcast bulletins every halt hour, revolutionary journalists to join with us 

™n°ah"f hf laei Of ,^ftv in the There are also sound systems ,n fac- in a renewed and deepened offensive 


revolution in all of Latin America , its There are also sound systems in fac- 
COnCOm about the lack of unity in he 4 nr ;~o thrnnah vrhirh thp Antirp nan prQ 


movement; 


struggle against cultural and economic as ^ work. 

underdevelopment. Cuba’s mair 

The Americans also studied the lhe news is n 
Cuban press and the role of a rea(J sa ^ V( 
revolutionary press in power. enough for th( 

The major task of the Cuban papers (he country’s 


tremendous ,ories th l rough " hich the entir , e P a P ers against the common enemv. 
„ arc read to workers on a regular basis Radical journalists mi 


arc read to worners on a regular oasis Radical journalists must fight 

as ^ u wo . . , .. „ . military, economic and cultural im- 

Cuba s main problem with respect to perialism around the world including 
the news is not getting the people to within the U.S.. the statement said. "It 
read, said Vergara. It is producing must com b a t cultural chauvinism, 
enough for them to read. The bulk of unconscious racism anH 0P „p„i 


general 


The major task ot the cuoan papers the country's paper is imported from arrogance that has been nnmned i 
today, said Vergara, sub-director of China m i \ inat has °? ei ? pumped 1 

J ’ ..o’. . V'llllla. TVnrth Amonr»onc Thof orrnrm n 


Juventud Rebelde, 


l; dd - „ , i • j » i North Americans. That arrogance." 

The Cuban press explained Angel the statement went on. "often takes the 


cultural level of the reporters. Many Guerra, director 0 f Bohemia, is still a form 0 f fai ure o understand the -n 
skilled journalists left Cuba alter the "combat press.” at war with in.- Sblv'dimcuU struS asam'st 

revolution and many others who stayed perialism “even though no bombs are underdeveloDment ” “ 

could not identify with the revolution dropping.” Since the triumph of the The stater £ ent emp hasized the need 
Therefore comrades who represented revo ]ution. he said, the Cuban press to recognize the right of “all our 
the people and who supported th^ has h ad to follow all the rules of papers p eop!e s" to- self-defermination. “A 
.revolution, but whose cultural level representing countries at war. This combat ss knows the struggle is 
was not necessarily very high, had to me ans, he said, that the Cuban press international.” it said. 5 


take on the task of reporting. does not criticize the revolution. ’"Biastine "so-caUed ‘objective 

In the last three years the two channels for this are the trade unions, reporting’” as a "bourgeois mvth ” 
national papers had made Gnou §b tbe mass organizations and the party, thestatement called for reportage that 

progress to be able to require that all To criticize the revolution in the press j s “objective but not impartial ” for a 
reporters who lacked a high school wouId be to give a handle to the 1 elective out not impartial, tor a 

education raise themselves to that pnpmies of the country he said * ^ 
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LATIN AMERICA 

f** V- -CUBA ... 

f Nearly all mass organizations in Cuba have 
issued statements condemning U.S. threats 
against Cuba after the Cuban navy captured the 
'Mohnny Express" and accused its owner, Jose J 
Villa, of engaging in counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities. Villa later confessed to being a CIA 
agent. A statement by the Cuban Central Union 
of Workers said: 'The Cuban working class will 
never be cowed by the Nixon government's 
threats and pressures of blackmail. In the face of 
the danger of aggression, we are ready to crush 
it." The Cuban Communist Youth Organization 
said: "We firmly support the lofty principle of 
not giving any guarantee to the pirate ships of the 
maggots who have opened fire against and 
wounded our people.". . . .Former Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy (D-Minn.), considered to be a presi- 
dential candidate, last week said the U.S. should 
reopen ties with Cuba. (The U.S. broke relations 
with Cuba in 1961, less than two years after the 
completion of the revolution.) Said McCarthy: 

"It seems to me that no good has been served by 
our pretending that Cuba isn't there, at least for 
the past five years.". . . .Cuban President Osvaldo 
Dorticos left the Soviet Union last week after 
talks on trade agreements between Cuba and the 
U.S.S.R. through 1975. 

. " : Renee Blakkan 
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By Joseph North 





O nly fools, the saying goes, make the 0 
same mistake twice. One may re- h 
gard President Nixon as many things, 
knave perhaps, but fool? Yet he is about p 
to repeat an error, considering some kind v 
of a major foray against Cuba. He has not g 
learned the lesson his predecessor John r 
F. Kennedy did a decade ago when he t 
said he wished he had never heard of the g 
Central Intelligence Agency and hoped 4 
it would be shattered into a thousand t 
pieces. That was in the immediate after- 1 
math of the abortive Bay of Pigs, the r 

invasion of Cuba by the CIA. i 

The military alert Nixon called after 
the Cuban Navy captured the piratical 1 
“Johnny Express" is still on as we go to 1 
press. That command has put all Latin j 
America on the political alert, not to i 
speak of the democratic forces in every ; 
part of the globe. Gus Hall, general sec- j 
retary of the Communist Party USA, calls 
the alert a cover under which further mil- 
itary atrocities against Cuba are being 
planned. He said it gave the green light 
to thousands of trigger happy captains of - 
US naval craft and war planes operating , 
in the Caribbean. He called for protests , 
throughout the land. 

The alert caused Major Raul Castro 
to address his armed forces, but instead , 
of indicating consternation, the Cuban 
leader expressed “serene" confidence. 
“Everything has been done to meet any 
contingency" he told the Army of the 
Province of Havana, a military subdivi^ 
sion set up to prepare for just such con- } 
tingencies. The comandante congratu- 
lated. the armed forces for their mastery 
of all the weaponry of defense. 

_A word about the "Johnny Express" 
and its sister ship, "Lyla Express," cap- 
tured a week earlier. Both have been 
"mother ships" of the armed speedboats 
which carry out murder-raids on small 
.coastal villages. 

Such raids have been going on for a 
dozen years, with relatively little atten- 
tion in the U.S. press. Braintrusted by the 
CIA desperadoes, recruited from the 
counter-revolutionary refugees in Miami, 
the raiders swoop down in the dark of 
night and indiscriminately pepper towns 
with machine-gun bullets. Then they 
speed away, hoping to make it over the 
horizon before the Cuban Coast Guard 
gets after them. 

A month ago a raid on Boca de Sama 
in Oriente, a fishing town of 90 souls, 
took the lives 

and gravely wouncrediour civilians, two 


of them teenage children. One of them 
had to have her leg amputated to survive. 

This is the pattern. There is never a 
peep out of our State Department. But 
when the Cubans defend themselves by 
getting two of the ships that lower the 
motorboats into action, we suddenly hear 
the cries of a shocked anguish out of Fog- 
gy Bottom. "Freedom of the seas," 

4 ‘international law" are the stock phrases 
the State Department's Robert McClos- 
kev uttered as he told the world the U.S. 
military is "prepared to take all meas- 
ures" — 

Raul Castro characteristically kept 
his Cuban cool when he replied: Cuba, he 
told his armies, had taken “necessary and 
just measures," when it impounded the 
two pirate ships which committed 
atrocities under the pretense of being 
peaceful merchant ships. 

The Cubans have not been silent about 
the reason President Nixon put a fatherly 
arm around the wife of the captured 
"Johnny Express" captain, Jose Villa. 
The Chief Executive of the USA had in- 
vited the pirate's wife to the White House 
and, posing for the cameras, "vowed" to^ 
free Villa. 

Lest anybody mistake this posture as 
one of a purely paternal concern, one 
1 should examine what has been happening 
in the Latin American countries in re- 
cent months. . 

f Events there are the reason Nixon is 
^ moving this w*ay, for not since the revolu- 
" tion in 1959 has there been such a hemis- 

• pheric groundswell for the resumption of 
f peaceful relations with Cuba. This has 

been expressed one way or another by 
’ virtually every country except the two 

- howling dictatorships of Paraguay and 
i Brazil. 

s At the last meeting of the Organiza- 
1 tion of American States in December we 
saw this movement at its apex. The 

* Peruvian Government officially entered 

- a resolution asking the OAS to end the 
e diplomatic blockade imposed against 
e Cuba in 1964. 

i, The way things are going can be seen 
>f when the representative of tiny El Sal- 
ts vador favored the anti-U.S. resolution, 
y arguing that isolation of Cuba has brought 
e no results. 

d Anybody following events in South 
America can see how true that is. Fidel 
a Castro’s triumphal tour of Chile showed 
>» how archaic U.S. isolationist policy is. 

o Chileans, Castro stopped oil in Peru ana 


Ecuador on his way home wnere ne was 
feted by the authorities and cheered by 
the people. 

Little wonder the New York Times of 
November 10 gloomily observed that "an 
era had ended," that Castro’s tour of 
Chile had broken the cordon of isolation 
the United States had tried to set up 
around Cuba. * 

Salt was poured on the State Depart-^ 
ment-Pentagon wounds when Peru and' 
Ecuador feted the Cuban statesman. Add* 
to that the epoch-changing votes in the 
Organization of American States and we 
see the reason for Washington’s jumpy 
policies. 

The warm bond of friendship between 
Chile and Cuba has chilled the sensitive 
nervous system of. the CIA. Fidel’s en- 
dorsement of the direction the Allende 
government is taking was a blow to the 
design of the CIA-Pentagon conspirators 
to heighten antagonisms within Chile and 
other Latin lands. 

Reaction and ultra-left adventurers in 
Chile, seeding to embarrass government 
policy by taking extreme measures in 
the countryside and elsewhere got a body 
blow. A proper tempo and a unifying tac- 
tic is needed to buttress the power of the 
people’s government. Cuba’s growing 
bonds of friendship with the Chilean coali- 
tion government strengthens the latter 
especially, in the eyes of the youth of 
the hemisphere, Chile’s first of all. 

Washington is well aware of all this 
and has moved to take every measure its 
imperialistic think tanks bring up to stem 
the pro-Cuba, pro-Chile tide. Washington 
was also given a bad case of jitters by 
developments in the recent Uruguayan 
elections where a political tactic similar 
to Chile’s was adopted and resulted in 
large popular gains at the polls. 

The peoples of many Latin American 
countries are considering the same strat- 
egies as Uruguay. Any wonder Nixon is 
convulsively reaching for the panic button* 

So he sounded an alert against Cuba. 
And more big gray warships begin to 
roam the Caribbean waters. And more 
bombers fly overhead. 

And gusanos, the counter-revolution- 
aries, march shouting "guerra, guerra" 
"war-war" through the streets of Miami. 
And the strong-arm men among them 
sign-up for the terror raids. And counter- 
revolutionary killers like Rolando Mas- 
ferrer talk of "coming back" on other 
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‘Anti-communism’— poison! 

Senator J.W. Fulbright’s statement that President 
Truman’s anti-communist doctrine has polluted our na- 
tional foreign policy since World War II is of great signifi- 
cance. 

It. was confirmed in the Pentagon Papers which 
showed how anti-communism was used to cover military 
aggression against the peoples of Indochina. 

• The doctrine of “anti-communism” has been the bat- 
tle cry of the cold war, the call to arms for eventual war 
against the socialist Soviet Union, the justification for the 
NATO war-alliance, the cloak for military aggression, 
putschism, support of militarist regimes, and for espio- 
nage in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Within weeks it has been simultaneously the demagog- 
ic cover for CIA-instigated forays against Cuba, and for 
ordering a U.S. war-flotilla into the Bay of Bengal. 

On the home front anti-communism was pressed by 
McCarthyism toward its fascistic implications. 

At home and abroad it has been used by monopoly cap- 
ital to drug the American people, while imperialism moved 
to dominate the world, and to destroy the democratic in- 
stitutions of our nation. 
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• * By JOSEPH NORTH 

imf w YORK Jan 3 — A political storm is raging throughout Latin AJTierica over 

s&sszj ^ ? wo 

ships Premier Castro’s Navy impounded two weeks ago. . . 

The Panamnaian Government, piractical action and was the bors needless to say not a sing 
whose fla?s the ships were flying, vessel responsible for the deaths word * thp Orpan- 


whose flags the ships were flying, 
admitted publicly this weekend 
that the vessels in question were 
guilty of acting as “mother ships 
that released armed speedboats to 
shoot up towns on the Cuban coast. 

The Cubans had adopted protec- 
tive measures by taking the ships 
in tow. President Nixon thereupon 
personally took the perilous action 
of declaring a*military alert, call- 
ing on the U.S. Navy and airforce 
to open up on Cuban craft when- 
ever they deem it necessary. It 
gave any trigger-happy military 
man the greenlight to provoke an 
incident with the gravest interna- 
tional percussions. 

This gunboat diplomacy roused 
instant anger in Latin countries 

that have themselves suffered 
from such, high-handed acts of 
piracy. The script is familiar, but 
1971 is not 1871. 

Panama sends commission 

The Panamanian Government 
was invited by Cuba to send an of- 
ficial commission to Havana to 
see for itself. It did, and the com- 
mission of three returned to Pan- 
ama last weekend. Jorge Illuega, 
its head, told a press conference 
in the Foreign Office that the 
Cuban charges were found to be 
correct. A member of the com- 
mission, Carlos Gonzalez de la 
Lastra, of Panama’s Merchant 

Marine ministry, told newsmen a 

scrutiny of the ships logs — the 
“Johnny Express’ and the “Layla 
Express” — showed that they 
engaged in the actions on Oct. 22, 

1968, Nov. 18, 1968, and May 2 

1969. 

The Cuban government, the 
Panamanians said, agreed to re- 
lease the two ships after certain 
additional acts were ascertained. 
The Cubans charged that a third 
ship of Panamanian register, the 


of two Cuban miiitamen and grave i 
injury to two children last month, j 
One child had to suffer amputa- 
tion of a leg. 1 

The Panamanian Cabinet was 
convened this weekend to dis- 
cuss what action to take to get 
the ships returned. According to 
the UP1, action was postponed 
until the inquiry regarding the 
Aquarius is completed. 

Piratical alert continues 
Meanwhile the piratical Nixon 
military alert continues ' with; 
more warships, and warplanes 
than ever in Cuban environs. 

; Nixon was asked an embar- 
rasing question when he appeared 
before the nation in a CBS inter- 
view last night. His interrogator, 
Dan Rather, asked why it was 
“necessary” to establish a 
“diplomatic dialog with Com- 
munist China and continue to ig- 
nore a Communistcountry in our 
own back yard, Cuba.” 

Nixon had the gall to respond 
that “Cuba is engaged in a con- 
stant program of belligerence to- 
ward the U.S. and also toward its 
neighbors in the inner-American 
community.” 

This despite the fact that these 
anti-Cuban murder raids are 
known to be organized by the CIA. 
In this latest instance, Jose Villa, 

• the captured captain of the Johnny 
Express, confessed that he was 
working for the CIA since 1964. 
Villa, Cuban-born, who abandoned 
Cuba in early 1964, told a brother 
of his, a militiaman and long-time 
revolutionist, Castro said, that he 
had been recruited by a Mr. 
Smith of the CIA when he arrived 
in Miami. 

The Panamanian commission 
of .inquiry itself confirmed that 
the confession had been made. 

As to Nixon’s charge of Cuban 


bors. needless to say not a single 
word of this drama is being 
missed by members of the Organ* 
ization of American States, which 
voted only a fortnight ago on the 
question of hemispheric recogni- 
tion of Cuba. The ballots showed 
that more OAS members than 
ever in its history wanted re- 
sumption of normal relations with 
the first socialist country in this 
hemisphere. 

This is what is eating Nixon. _ 


snip oi ranamanian regisiei, me ^ s t 0 Nixon s charge ot cuDan 
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Cuba releases 26 spy-ship crewmen 

PANAMA CITY. Panama — Twenty-six of the crewmen of the spy 
ships Lyla Express and Johnny Express were released by the Cuban 
Government and flown to Panama on Tuesday night aboard at Panam- 
anian Air Force plane. The captain of the Johnny Express. Jose Villa 
Diaz, a Cuban gusano and admitted agent of the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, is being held in Havana for trial before a Cuban revolu- 
tionary court. 

Court Premier Fidel Castro earlier had offered to release any of y 
the ordinary. non-CIA-type seamen found on board the two spy ships, 
which were registered as vessels in Panama but owned by Bahama 
Lines of Miami. Florida. Castro invited a Panamanian delegation to 
Havana to arrange for the men’s release. 


i 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 

1 NEW YORK. Dec. 27— The captain of the pirate ship the “Johnny Express” cap- 
tured by the Cuban Navy Dec. 15, has confessed that he has been in the service of 
the CIA since 1964, Prime Minister Fidel Castro informed his. nation at the weekend 

via television. 

The impounding of this ship had Villa was bom in Cuba and has 


The impounding of this ship had 
led to President Nixon’s declara- 
tion of a military alert against 
Cuba, an act giving the go-ahead 
signal to trigger-happy captains 
of U.S. naval and air war craft 
circling the socialist island. 

The confession was made in 
Havana after the captured cap- 
tain, a former Cuban citizen, had 
extensive talks with his own bro- 
ther, "a revolutionary and mem- 
ber of the Cuban militia,” Cas- 
tro said. 

Castro read sections of the con- 
fession over the air. 

Villa’s admission 
Villa, 55, in his ov/n words ad- 
mitted he fled Cuba in 19CG for 
Miami, where he was recruited 
by a “Mr. Jones” to become an 
agent of the CIA. He was assign- 
ed to the captaincy of the Johnny 
Express, which with its sister 
ship, the Layla Express, both 
under the Panama flag, served 
as “mother ships” that carried 
the armed speedboats raiding the 
Cuban coastline and shooting up 
peaceful hamlets and towns in 
the dead of night. The speed- 
boats carry heavy .calibre ma- 
chine guns. 

This has been going on since 
the Cuban revolution of 1959. The 
the Cuban revolution of 1959. 

U.S. State Department is mum 
about these atrocities, but as 
soon as the Cubans defend them- 
selves, outraged cries come from 
Washington in this instance lead- 
ing to the declaration of a mili- 
tary alarm against the neighbor- 
ing land. 

Both “mother ships” are own- 


allegedly adopted U.S. citizen- 
ship. He is the only one of the 
captured 28 members of both 
crews to claim U.S. papers. 

Washington has demanded the 
return of Villa; the Cuban govern- 
ment has refused. 

Castro announced Villa will be 
tried under Cuban law, as will 
all members of the both crews. 
Those found innocent of espio- 
nage will be repatriated, the 
United Press International quot- 
ed Castro as saying. 

Many Americans became ac- 
quainted with this episode through 
a front page photograph in the 
New York Times and other papers 
showing Nixon with a consoling 
arm around the wife of the cap- 
tured captain of the Johnny Ex- 
press. Nixon had invited the wife 
to his Florida quarters while he 
was vacationing there, and he 
vowed that he would get her hus- 
band back. 

The entire episode, observers 
point out, follows on the heels 
of a vote in the Organization of 
American States showing a ground* 
swell for hemispheric diplomatic 
recognition of Cuba. It also fol- 
lows the triumphal tour of Cas- 
tro in Chile, Ecuador and Peru, 
breaking the cordon of isolation 
the U.S. tried to erect around 
the first socialist country in the 
western hemisphere. 

“The end of an era,” the New 
York Times said disconsolately, 
Nov. 10. 

Meanwhile the dangerous alert 
is still in effect. Gus Hall, gene- 
ral secretary of The Communist 


ed by Cuban counter-revolutionists has ur f d " at ‘ onwide de * 

living in Miami who formed a monstrat.ons of protest. 

shipping company under the name 
of Babun Brothers. 

Landed secret agents 
Villa also confessed that both 
ships disembarked secret agents 
in the dead of night on the Cu- 
ban coastline. 
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‘Reliable Sources’ 1 


Link Jose Villa , 
CIA I)uring ’ 60s 

CIA STANDS FOR WHAT? How about “Castro 
Is Accurate,” or at least partly so? Fidel claimed that 
Jose Villa, captain of the freighter seized by a Cuban 
gunboat Dec. 15, confessed to being a U.S. Central In- 
telligence agent. Neither the CIA nor the captain’s 
boss of record would comment, but highly reliable 
sources say Villa was intermittently linked with the 
CIA from 1960 to 1964 and again from 1965 to early 
1967, but has had no CIA connections since then. 

Castro’s' detailed recitations of exile raids on 
Cuba seem to give considerable weight to the state- 
ments of one of his defected diplomats, Orlando Cas- 
tro Hidalgo. In a just-published book, he discloses the 
systematic infiltration of Fidelista agents into Latin 




America, Africa and the United States — particularly 
into Miami-based exile organizations, which could ex- 
plain why so many forays from Florida to Cuba have 
been thwarted across the straits. Those who believe 
Fidel is telling the truth about CIA support for these 
raids point to the quiet downgrading of charges every 
time an above-board law enforcement agency catches 
an exile boat carrying an arsenal. 
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It seemed like a dangerous game of 
diplomatic one-upmanship, and Fidel 
Castro went one up last week. 

Eleven days ago, a Cuban gunboat 
120 miles off the Cuban coast seized 
the freighter Johnny Express, skip- 
pered by Jos6 Villa, a Cuban-born nat- 
uralized American citizen. The Cubans 
claimed that the vessel, which flies the 
.Panamanian flag but is owned by 
Cuban exiles who live in Miami, was 
fronting for the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

President Nixon promised Mr. Vil- 
la’s wife that he would do all in his 
power to have her husband released. 
And the State Department issued a 
statement that "the Government is pre- 
pared to take all measures under inter- 
national law to protect U.S. citizens 
and the freedom of the seas.” 


But last week Premier Castro, in a 
television and radio news conference, 
said that Mr. Villa had confessed to 
being a C.I.A. agent and would be tried 
by a revolutionary tribunal. He said 


Mr. Nixon had acted "precipitately” 
and "forcibly” without having all the 
information relating to the case. 


\ 
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Lewis H. Dmguid The declslon to deny Ex- t to lnte rvene in Cuban Cuba. A month later, in 
Washington Post Foreign Service port-import Bank financing " ff ^ Tnly came the next steo in 

JlUENOS AIRES— The for Chilean purchase of affairs - 0 _ , July, came Uie next step in 

last American ambassador Boeing jets is considered by Soviet-Cuban Sugar Deal the attempt to close out Cas- 
io, Cuba has just written a’ some observes to have As late as January, I960, tro — suspension of the all- 
book on the collapse of U.S. driven Chile to the Russians President Eisenhower made important Cuban quota for 
relations with Fidel Castro* in the same way that, Bonsai just a public pledge. The . f f ih 

antf the present ambassador shows, the 1960 oil decision next month, Soviet Vice Pre- * . K 


to'fchile has asked the State did the Cubans. 


micr Anastas Mikoyan, visit- United 1 States at preferen- 


Department to send him a More militant Commu- ing Havana, signed a deal tial prices, 
co \>y forthwith. nists and Socialists backing for Cuban sugar. According Congress authorized the 

i Retired Ambassador Allende assume that the to Bonsai, the agreement, suspension, Bonsai recalls, 
Philip W. Bonsai argues, in other decision-making did not endanger the tradi- a ft e r secret hearings, on the 

“Cuba, Castro and the center outside the Treasury /lional U.S.-Cuban sugar basis that the step was “a 


“Cuba, Castro and the center outside the Treasury 
United States,” that Castro’s j s the CIA, as Bonasl im* 
ea r?y prevocations triggered pHes WM the case in 1960 . ' 

unjustifiably harsh U.S. re- . _ _ 

prisals, beginning with a ^**° n sRole 


trade. necessary weapon to over- 

Then Cuban agreed to throw Castro and defeat 
take Soviet oil in part pay- Communist penetration of 
ment for the sugar — enrag- the territory of American’s 
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crucial decision imple- Of course, today the ulti- ing traditional suppliers former staunch friend and 
merited by the Secretary of mate decisions lie with Pres- Texaco ana Esso, whose ally.” The ambassador says 
thq-Treasurv. ident Nixon. By his own ac- profit remittances Castro ] ie saw no basis fur such a 

The decision was that the count > then Vice President had already frozen. contention. 

twfc- American oil companies Xi , xon \ h * p ? m ? . Bonsa ' f , SlX . u B ° I nSal • lat f ’ carncd \ hat 
nneratin^ in Cuba chonlri re- cate the I960 decision to panics had decided to refine the decision to do in Castro, 

fusi* to refine Soviet crude arm Cuban exiles for their the Soviet oil under protest, had been made in March, 
oAhat the Castro govern- eventual invasion which was Then an oil executive vis- and the CIA had been au- / 

mont imnortpd and Rnn^al carrlGd out, in Aprn, 1961, lted him, at the request of thorized to start recruiting v 

says that the American gov- linder President Kennedy. Assistant Secretary of State ana training the exile army, 
ernment informed him of While Bonsai’s spare, 225- Boy Rubottom. Bonsai re- “It became common knowl- 

thi&- critical" turn in policy P a Se chronicle makes it calls: edge in Havana that sum- 

only by way of an oil com- clear that Cuba and Castro V1 - <3 : tftr wpnf . nn fn fpl i mer tbat tbe was hel P’ 

pauy excutive were far different from Al- My MSltor went 0D to * el1 ing the anti-Castro guerriila 

T u i<s ncroin^t r^. lende and Chile, the main me that on the P revious day fighters who appeared spor- 

tro’S dealing withthe Soviet Gvents are worth recalling representatives of the two adically in a number of rur- 

Union was the first overt act for th ^!f P° ssible P erti " American companies . . . ai , 

in* an unannounced policy nGncc — tbe more so since had been summoned to the V ith the oil and su b ar ae- 

that climaxed wkh the Bay thoi,e is mountin 2 Pressure office of the Secretary of cl ^ lons - Castro began whole- 
of Pigs invasion in - the h emisphere to end the Treasury, Robert Ander- saIe expropriation of Amen- 

" . . . We in the Havana aga nst Cuba. son. and had been informed can bol< ?! ng |' ,^ e d j e T 

embassy became aware only ? onsal was named Ambas ' by the Secretary that a re- closer to the Soviets, and by 
embassy became aware only sador t0 C uba in j anuary , f US ai to accede to the Cuban October, Bonsai was perma- 

gradual y and imper ect y, 1959 to replace Earl E. T. government’s request would nently recalled to Washing- 
and without real opportu- Smith, who had been deeply be in accord with the policy ton 

nity for comment and dis- to the Batista of the United States govern- Bonsal conc]udes that ad- 

cussion of the new policy of aic ^} OT:ino V that Castro ment toward Cuba and that _ . . , , . 

our gLrnmcnt ■• savs Bon- 0ver brew earlier that the companies would not herence to nonintervention 
’ - incur any penalties under must be the basis of present 

£al * Davis was named early in American antitrust laws (J.S. approaches to Cuba, 

Eerie Similarities Allendes term to replace -should they take a joint and of anv revivnl of Ameri . 

Although the career diplo- Edward M. Korrv, whose stand in this matter.” . y , 

mat makes no comparisons, analysis of Allende’s elec- R , nr i,i c )t , nf r (atr> can in ^^ uence an< * integrity 
there are some eerie similar- toral victory supported n Bai !+ a * in the hemisphere as a 

ties between the events * ? ”lost” not seem to have been con- whole. 

11 years ago and the uneasy consider Chile to be lost suUed on Anderson > s mov e. For all his travails under 

state of present U.S. rela- j^ orT y stayed at his post The ambassador then a U.S. policy on which he 

eovernment Chl)eS sociallst through the first year of ne- warned Rubottom that had mtle in fi ue nce, Bon- 
government. gotiations over the fate of “What we were doing was to 

For Instance, it is gener- K r _ n present a situation to the sals ma J°r tnesis is tnat 

ally assumed in Santiago nationalized American cop Cuban revolutionaries and Castro was able to establish 
that U.S. policies unfavora- per investments. their presumably then reluc- a dictatorship in Cuba be- 

ble to President Salvador Bonsai’s account, his tant Russian friends which cause the country’s tradi- 

Allcnde s government are counsel against what he saw involved the fate of the tional rulership classes ab- 

generated by Treasury Sec- as Castro’s efforts to use the Cuban government” cheated believing that the - 

retary John Connally rather United States as a whipping od companies re- United States would step in 

than by the State Depart- b oy was to negotiate quietly f used the Soviet crude oil, to rid them of the Marxist 

me nt. and to reassert U.S. pledges and were confiscated by authoritarian. 
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Latin-American Notes 

Cuba captures Miami-based 
Anti-Cuban Pirate Ship 

HAVANA, Cuba— The ‘Cuban 
government announced the cap- 
ture 120 miles at sea of a 
freighter last week flying the 
Panamanian flag. The ship was 
involved, it said, in “piracy and 
counter-revolutionary activities 
against Cuba.” The freighter, the 
Johnny Express, is based in Mi- 
ami and is operated by the Ba- 
hamas Lines which belong to 
four brothers, the Babuns. They 
are anti-Cuban exiles. 

The Cuban communique further 
said that the Babuns are known 
CIA agents. It also contended 
that when the Cuban Navy order- 
ed the Johnny Express to stop, 
it ignored the command and at- 
tempted to escape. It was then 
boarded and taken to the north 
coast of Oriente Province. 

The communique added that, 
“ships that perpetrate acts of 
piracy against our country will 
be treated without leniency, no 
matter the distance from our 
coasts or the flag or camouflage 
they use to perpetrate their 
Icrimes." 
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Fidel hits U.S. pirate raids 

HAVANA— Cuban Premier Fidel Castro in a nation-wide radio-TV 
broadcast from Havana on Thursday charged the U.S. Government 
and the Central Intelligence Agency with being directly behind acts \/ 
of piracy and banditry directed against socialist Cuba. Castro said 
pirate ships like the recently-seized Leyla Express and Johnny Ex- 
press would be attacked by Cuba no matter where they were and no 
matter what flag they were flying. 

The Cuban Premier mentioned the October 12 pirate raid on Sama, 
in Cuba's Oriente province, in which two Cubans were killed and sev- 
eral wounded, charging that the ship involved was based in Florida. 

He read an American wire-service dispatch of Oct. 18 in which Jose 
de la Torriente, a naturalized U.S. citizen and head of a Cuban gu- 
sano group, claimed responsibility for the Sama raid in a news con- 
ference held at the National Republican Women's Club in New York. 

Dorticos. on an official visit to the USSR, was honored at a state 
dinner in the Kremlin bv Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin and other 
top Soviet leaders. He said his talks with Kosygin “are an expression 
of a friendship between our peoples and parties which rests on rev- 
olutionary principles, on the principles of Marxism-Leninism. This 
friendship will go on forever. We appreciate our friendship more and 
more with each passing day. We are inspired by the heroic accom- 
plishments of the Soviet people. When we encounter difficulties, we 
understand better the difficulties which were overcome by the Soviet 
people, and we see for ourselves how much effort it takes to build a 
happy future for mankind. ** * 


•* i 

* ? 
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Dr Castro 
saiys ship’s 
captain was 
CIA agent 

Havana, Dec 23. — Dr Fidel 
Castro, the Cuban Prime Minister, 
laid last night that Captain Jose j 
Villa Diez, an American citizen y 
and master of a ship seized by the 
Cuban Navy this month, had 
admitted being an agent of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CTA). 

In a two-hoUr broadcast covering 
many topics Dr Castro said that 
Captain Villa would stand trial 
be»forc a military court for “the 
many criminal actions he has com- 
mitted as a CIA agent *\ * 

But the Prime Minister said that 
only one other member of the crew 
of the Miami-based vessel Johnny 
Express was incriminated. He sug- 
gested that the Government of 
Panama, under whose flag the ship 
Sailed, should send an aircraft to 
pick up the remaining members of 
the crew as soon as the inquiry 
was over. * 

Captain Villa was wounded when 
his ship was strafed, rammed and 
captured in the Bahamas on 
December 15. Another ship of the 
company, the Lyla Express, was 
Captured off the coast of Cuba on 
December 5. 

Dr Castro said be noted a strange 
coincidence in the timing of the 
affairs of the two ships and a report 
in a London newspaper that a 
Cuban official had defected to the 
United States, bringing allegations 
of a Cuban centre for Latin Ameri- 
can subversion being set up in 
Chile. 

The events, he sa^id, came at a 
time when Peru intended to ask the 
Organization of American States 
to allow its members to renew 
relations with Cuba if they wanted 
to. “All of these are facts with 
evident political objectives” he 
added. — Reuter. 
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Cuba to try 
captured 
‘CIA agent’ 

Havana, December 23 
The Cuban Premier, Dr 
Castro, claimed last night that 
Jose Villa Diez, a United States 
citizen and captain of a ship 
seized by the Cuban Navy this 
month, has admitted being an 
agent of the Contrail Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA). 

In a speech on radio and tele- 
vision, he said Captain Villa, of 
the Miami-based freighter 
Johnny Express, would stand 
trial before a military court 
for “ the many criminal actions 
he has committed as a CIA 
agent/' 

Dr Castro said that only one 
other crew membeT, a Spaniard, 
was incriminated. He suggested 
that I the Government of 
Panama, under whose flag the 
ship sailed, should send a plane 
to pick up the remaining crew 
members as soon as the inquiry 
was over. — Reuter. 
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Cuba 
to try 
skipper 


Castro says 
captain admits 
I he is U.S. spy 


Miami — The Cuban pre- 
mier, Fidel Castro, declared 
yesterday the captain of a Mi- 
ami-based freighter captured 
last week by Cuban Navy gun- 
boats had confessed to being an 
agent for the Central Intelli- 
jgence Agency and would be sub- 
mitted to “revolutionary jus- 
tice” 


Preimier Castro said most of 
the crewmen of that and a sister 
ship captured earlier each with 
a crew of 14 men— would be re- 
leased. 


Jose Villa Diaz captain of the 
Johnny Express, has a long his- 
tory of participating in “pirate 
attacks” and CIA incursions 
against Cuba, Premier Castro 
declared in a radio-television 


speech monitored in Miami. 

The Cuban leader said Captain 
Villa had admitted his role in 
these attacks over a period of 
several years to a brother of his 
who is a Cuban militia man. .He i 
did not identify the brother. 

“There will be no return of the! 
ships under the demands” made! 
by President Nixon, Premier! 
Castro said. I 


Premier Castro attacked Mr. I 
Nixon for what he called the! 

President’s attempts to intimi- 
date Cuba and what he said was 
the Nixon administration's sup-’ 
port of “pirate attacks,” guerril-| 
la i nfiltrations and commando I 
incursions against the island. j 


in attempting to justify Cuba’s] 
capture of the Johnny Express : 
and Lyla Express, Castro de- 
tailed a long list of what he said, 
were CIA-directed attacks 
against the island. The freight- 
ers belong to a Miami firm oper- 
ated under a Panamanian flag 
by a family of prominent Cuban 
refugees. 

He declared that Mr. Nixon 
was misinformed by his intelli- 
gence service about the role of | 
Captain Villa, a Cuban-born) 
American citizen. I. 

Last Friday, Mr. Nixon met 
with Captain Villa's wife and 
three children in the Florida 
White House on Key Biscayne. 1 
After the 15-minute conference, 
the presidential press secretary, 
Rondald L. Ziegler, said Mr. 
Nixon had expressed “grave 
concern” for the captiain and 
demanded his safe return. 

Later the U.S. State Depart- 
! ment warned it would not toler- 
jate further Cuban shipping: at- 
tacks that threaten American 
[citizens. 

I “The United States govern- 
jment considers these armed at- 
tacks upon commercial vessels 
and statements that Cuba in- 
I tends to continue such attacks to 
[constitute a clear and present 
I threat to freedom of navigation 
' and commerce in the Caribbean 
and a threat to American citi- 
zens,” the department said. J 
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Captured Skipper 
Faces Cuban Trial 



MIAMI — Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro said last night 
that Capt Jose Villa, skip- 
per of a cargo ship seized by 
Cuba Dec. 15, has confessed 
to a long career as a CIA 
agent carrying out activities 
against Cuba. 

Castro said Villa was only 
slightly wounded in the cap- 
ture of the Panamanian- 
registered Johnny Express 
120 miles from the Cuban 
coast, and was the only 
casualty aboard the ship. 

In a Havana radio tele-; 
vision broadcast, Castro read 
a detailed account of Villa’s 
alleged confession of CIA / 
activities, which he said not V 
only confirmed information 
Cuban authorities had before 
the capture, but added con- 
siderable data. 

The Cuban premier ac- 
cused President Nixon of 
failing to speak out against 
^pirate attacks” launched 
against Cuba from the 
United States. 
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Skipper Feeing Trial 
-As Spy/ Castro Says . 


rv By MERWIN K, SIGALE 

' ‘ : Special to The Star 

? MIAMI— Cuban Premier Fi- 
del Castro has announced that 
the American captain of a 
freighter seized by Cuba near 
the southern Bahamas will be 
tried for “the many criminal 
acts he has committed against 
Our country as a CIA agent.” 

Commenting for the first 
time on Cuba’s capture of two 
Miami-based freighters, Cas- 
tro said last night that Capt. 
Jose Villa has confessed his 
role in “pirate” actions 
against Cuba and “will be sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of 
Cuban authorities.” 

* In a broadcast speech in Ha- 
vana, Castro assailed Presi- 
dent Nixon for what he called 
a “policy of intimidation” and 
rejected a U.S. demand for 
Villa’s release. Last Thursday, 
Nixon received Villa’s wife 
end three children at his Key 
Biscayne residence and told 
them he would do everything 
possible to obtain the 
52-year-old captain’s release. 

The Cuban leader said that 
24 Of the 28 crewmen on the 
two ships, the Lyla Express 
and the Johnny Express, will 
be released. Held along with 
Villa is a Spaniard whom Cas- 
tro identified as Felix Gari. 
Two Cuban citizens among the 
crewmen also were held, and 
Castro did not reveal their 
fate. 

“There is no charge,” he 


said, “against the other two 
Spaniards, the two Guatema- 
lans, the two Colombians, the 
one Honduran, the nine Do- 
minicans and the eight Haiti- 
ans ... they will be freed 
and given facilities to return 
to their countries.” 

In the same speech, moni- 
tored in Miami, Castro con- 
firmed the defection in London 
of a Cuban diplomat who was 
identified in press reports 
there as a high-ranking intelli- 
gence officer with knowledge 
of new plans for Cuban-backed 
subversion in Latin America. 

Castro charged that the U.S. 
government was using the 
defection in a campaign of 
“incredible intrigue” to under- 
mine the Marxist-led regime 
in Chile. 

He named the defector as 
Gerardo Perata Ameshazurda 
the apparent phonetic spell- 
ing— and said he was an em-‘ 
bassy . second secretary han- 
dling consular affairs in Lon- 
don. Castro said the Cuban 
Foreign Ministry was in- 
formed Nov. 18 'that Perata 
“had deserted.” 

The State Department con- 
firmed Saturday that a Cuban j 
intelligence officer had defect- y 
ed in London, but declined to 
give his name or other details. 

Castro read a news service 
account of a story last week in 
the Daily Telegraph of Lon- 
don, which did not name the 
defector but called him a 
“senior intelligence officer.” 
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By Marilyn “Berger If The ships belong to the Ba-t clous expeditions. The officials' 

Washington Post Staff Writer llhamn T incc run hv fnuri Said it IS a Viola! inn of his im* 

The State Department ye, I J^rs "2 are Cuban Ziff*"™ «*** ?■ ™ **»* 

terflay renewed denials that „ es and who have been in- ^ P °‘ 

the *1). S. government was in- vo ] ved j n Cuban exile affairs. The action by the Castro 
volved in any plans to attack jTass said that when the ves- government against the two 
Cuban territory. This followed 1 sels were seized, “they had on vessels coincided with a move 
a Soviet charge on Monday board armed thugs who were by Peru in the Organization of 
that Washington was behind to land on Cuban territory and American States to lift sanc- 
“acls of sabotage” against Ha- to stage acts of sabotage. tions imposed in 1964 against 

vana. There is n ° cl ^ ar indicatl ° n Cuban regime. In an infor- 

The denial by State Depart- why Cuba moved against the mal OAS on Dcc 13 Peru 
ment spokesman Charles W. two ships now. But informed S0U£;ht to sound out th ’ e atti . 
Bray followed a Tass common- officials m \\ ashington are tude of other members loward 
tary supporting Cuban ailesa- inclined to see it as retaliation resolution to let states estah ' 
tionS that the United States connected with a recent straf- „ lo^ 

»»; "'volvcdm •jwt. .... >«.«;* tegwjjgj. « 

S“ elSi fhis“o™.h bVlu ?h« Sden.. Cuban "oil.. Umtcd S.a.cs tonk lb. : 

vana were owned by persons claimed credit for a landing at P° SItlon ’ as enounced by State 
having connections with the Boca de Sama on Cuba’s ® epa T rtI ? t 01 ^ £ P° kesma n Rob-j 
Central Intelligence Agency. northeast coast on Oct. 12 . J. (< McCloskey on Dec. 16, 

While Cuban exile groups Two persons were killed and present circumstances: 

with headquarters in Miami four others injured. ^o n °t justify altering the; 

have attempted to stage what \ Radio Havana blamed that OAS decisions on sanctions ■ 
hav£ become known as “pin- attack on “the government of since by virtue of itscontinu-: 
prick attacks” on Cuban the United States and its ac- ing interventionist behavior 
shores, U. S. officials said they complices.” A Cuban exile and its support for revolution, 
had no reason to believe that group headed by Jose Elias de Cuba remains a threat to the 
eithpr ship — the Lyia r viress ia Torriente claimed responsi- peace and security of the hem- 
seized Dec. 5 or the Johnny bility and called it the begin- sphere. ’ In a formal, closed 

Express seized Dec. 15-were ning of a series of actions to meeting Friday,. Peru witft-, 
express * „ , , drew its suggestion. 


ernment connection with the 
two vessels that were seized, 
left open the possibility that 
the ships, and their owners, 
may at one time have been in- 
volved in anti-Castro activi- 
ties. But they suggested that 
that may have been in the 
heyday of Cuban exile activity 
’between 1961 and 1963. 

! Cuba’s official Communist 
newspaper “Granina” called 
the denial by the U.S. govern- 
ment of any connection with 
the seized vessels a “shameful 
lie” comparable to Washing- 
ton’s original denial of any in- 
volvement in the 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion. But State De- 
partment officials said the 
ships are involved in a regular 
steamship service between 
Miami, Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic. 

They add that according to 
crew lists supplied by the Ba- 
hama Lines there were no Cu- 
bans aboard the Johnny Ex- 
press, except for the captain, 
Jose Villa, a Cuban-born U.S. 
citizen, and two Cubans 
aboard the Lyla Express. 


drew its suggestion. j 

Tass connected efforts by 


but com- overthrow Fodel Castro. ^ew us suggestion, 

engaged m a y g ■ some U.S. officials also sug- ; Tass connected efforts by 

mercial pursuits. Igested that there might be a ; some Latin American coun- 

Following the seizure of the ? conn ection between the sei- :i tries to improve relations with 
Panamanian registered Johnny ! zurcs and the current visit to (Cuba to the U.S naval alert in 
Express in Bahamian waters, jnj oscow 0 f Cuban President • the Caribbean. “The wide 
the United States warned Q sva j do Dorticos. He arrived movement for normalization 
Cuba that it would take “all l there yeR terday on what Tass 5 of relations with Cuba that 
measures under international 1 ca p ed a “friendship visit.” J spread in the Western Hemi- 
law” to protect American and . News of the visit took u s sphere causes extreme irrita- 
other ships against Cuban at* J officials by surpr ise. U.S. offi- tion in Washington circles,” 

tacks ' i cials noted that Cuba has fre- the commentary said. “They 

.The State Department enar- ; q Uen tly used the continuing refuse to reconcile themselves 
acterized the Cuban action as ^ ^ threat against the Castro i to the bankruptcy of their 
a “clear and present threat to r ^ me as a lever j or winning : policy of isolation of Cuba and 
the freedom of navigation and So ^ iet aid They noted that new resort to every means to 
international commerce in the aid * ment between make Latin American coun- 

Caribbean and a threat to ^ ^ countries generally tries continue to follow their 
American citizens. ; comes up for renegotiation in anti-Cuban course.” 

r ln ^lleTThe naval alert January and that the Dorticos Mexico never broke rela- 
“completely groundless” and visit might, be preliminary to tions with Cuba and Chile has 
completely that negotiation. recently reestablished its ties 

fiwnpd* 1 bv^Cubans 1 who h had : State* Department officials with the Castro regime. 

{Ten political asylum in the said the United States tried to 

United States, ‘ were widely : discourage exile plans to at- ^ at f > ®?“ rt ^nst Cuba 
used by the Central Intelli- ;tack Cuba and noted that the \o lut sanctions a ainst Cuba 


gence Agency . ^."foir* criminal i Coast” "Guard" has" frequently the annual meeting in 
actions’- against Cuba. i picked up Cubans on suspi,' ^ ^ offi 
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Freighters seized - < • ;• 

U.S., Cuba step up 

Caribbean watch 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent oj 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Havana and Washington stepped up their 
surveillance of Caribbean waters around 
Cuba over the weekend in the wake of 
Cuba’s seizure of two United States-based 
freighters. 

The heightening of tension between the 
two nations, which could lead to some sort 
of new confrontation, came as the State 
Department confirmed London reports that 
a high-level Cuban intelligence officer had 
defected in London to the United States. 

Informants said the defector carried with 
him information on an alleged new Cuban- 
backed Latin-American liberation move- 
ment. According to one source, the Cubans 
are eager to set up some sort of head- 
. quarters for revolutionary activity in the 
Chilean capital of Santiago. 

The report on the defector, which ap- 
peared first in the Daily Telegraph of Lon- 
don, did not mention his name nor would 
the Department of State give his name. 

Precautionary measures 

The Department of Defense, meanwhile, 
announced it had taken ‘‘certain precaution- 
ary measures” in its continuing surveillance 
of Cuba, but it refused to amplify. There 
were indications, however, that the pre- 
cautionary measures” included stepped-up. 
United States military-aircraft-and-ship 
measures. 

For its part, Cuba announced it had put 
its air and naval units on alert. Moreover, 
Havana said it would continue to act against 
ships that allegedly carry on pirating ac- 
tivities against Cuba, the implication being 
that Havana regards the Panamanian-reg- 
istered freighter Johnny Expresso, which 
it seized last Wednesday, as one such ship. 
The Ship was seized in Bahama’s waters, 100 
miles from Cuba. 

The Havana newspaper Granma, official 
organ of the Central Committee of the Cu- 
ban .Communist Party, headlined a front- 
page editorial on the issue: “Hypocritical 
lying and threatening declaration of the 
Yankee State Department.” 


President Nixon last Thursday met with 
the family of Jose Villa, the Johnny Ex- 
presso’s captain, and pledged to seek his 
release. He is a naturalized American of 
Cuban birth. 

Havana earlier had claimed that the 
Johnny Expresso. like other Miami-based 
ships manned largely by Cuban exiles, was 
involved in action against Cuba and was 
in the service of the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Just where the current tension between 
Washington and Havana is leading is hard^ 
to tell. But the situation tends to blunt ef-j 
forts on the part of some people in the! 
United States to seek a rapprochement with; 
Cuba. v ; 

Moreover, it comes at a time when the; 
Organization of American States (OAS) is. 
debating a change in its eight-year-old stand; 
isolating the government of Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro. « 

Whether the Havana-Washington tension, 
and now the disclosures of a new Cuban de- 
fector, will affect this debate in the OAS is 
not clear. Those supporting an end to Cuba’s 
OAS-imposed isolation do not appear to 
have enough votes anyway to swing a 
change. . 


Meeting with family 

The editorial said the State Department’s 
comments on the capture of the Johnny 
Expresso and its sister ship, Lylia Express, 
was proof that “the imperialist government 
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By WILLIAM MONTALBANO 

Her*ld L*lin America Correspondent 

Capt. Jose Villa was 
wounded only slightly and is 
the only casualty from the 
gunboat attack, last week on 
the freighter Johnny Express, 
according to Cuban press re- 
ports. 

The reports reached the 
State Department Monday 
from the Swiss Embassy- in 
Havana, as the U.S.-Cuban 
confrontation in the Caribbe- 
an continued in stalemate. 

The Swiss reported that a 
caption accompanying Villa’s 
picture in the Communist 
Party newspaper Granma 
said his wounds were slight, 

GRANMA, which is often 
used to express official 
Cuban government positions, 
accused Villa of being an 
agent of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency, the Swiss 
reported. 

“When trying to resist or- 
ders from the Cuban Navy he 
received slight wounds but 
Was the only crew member to 
be wounded,” Granma re- 
ported. 

At one point in a dramatic 



• • • i defied order * 


radio distress call last Wed- 
nesday while the Panamani- 
an-registered freighter was 
under attack near the Baha- 
mian island of Little Inagua, 
Villa said, “I am dying, 
Chico.” “ 

He also reported that an 
unspecified number of his 13 
crewmen had been hit by ma- 
chine-gun fire from the 
Cuban gunboat No. 020. 

THE STATE Department 
said the Swiss had no first- 
hand information on Villa’s 
condition. 

A department spokesman 
said that there had been no 
official reply from the Cu- 
bans to a U.S. note of protest 
demanding the return of the 
wounded captain, who was 
the only American citizen 
aboard the Johnny Express. 

The Miami-based Jdhnny 
Express, owned by a promi- 
nent Miami family of Cuban 
exiles, was returning home 
from Haiti when it was at- 
tacked. A sister ship, the 
Lyla Express, was seized 
Dec. 5 without violence. 

THE CUBAN government 
has accused both freighters 
of being “pirate ships” that 
have landed men, arms and 
explosives in Cuba for the 
CIA. The charge has been de- 
nied by the ships’ operators 
and the United States. 

After the Johnny Express 
incident, the United States 
warned Cuba that it would 
tolerate no further attacks on 
shipping in the Caribbean 
and promised armed assis- 
tance to ships under attack. 

The Cubans responded to 
the warning by placing their 
air and naval units on alert 
and promising to seize “pi- 
rate ships,” wherever in the 
Caribbean they are found. 


j 
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Soviet Criticizes U.S. Policy on Cuba 


By HEDRICK SMITH ! 

MOSCOW, Dec. 20— The So- 
viet Union charged today that 
the United States had intensi-! 
fied tensions with Cuba without! 
justification as part of an effort; 
to prevent La tin- American na-S 
tions from restoring normal dip- i 
lomatic relations with Havana.! 

‘The wide movement fori 
normalization of relations with! 
Cuba that spread in the West*! 
em Hemisphere causes extreme! 
irritation in Washington cir-! 
cles,” the Soviet Tass agency,' 
said in a commentary. “They 
refuse to reconcile themselves 
to the bankruptcy of their pol- 
icy of isolation of Cuba and 
now resort to every means to 
make Latin-American countries 
continue to follow their anti- 
Cuban course.” 

Tass contended that the Am- 
erican military alert of some 
units in the Caribbean following 
Cuba’s seizure of two vessels 
was “completely groundless.” 


The press agency said that' and 15, “they had on boarc 
the ships— the Lyla Express andjarmedthugs who were to lane 
the Johnny Express — were reg-i on Cuban territory and to stag t 
, . _ , ..acts of sabotage. 

.stered in Panama and owned sharp tone of the 

by Cubans who had taken pol- Ta 2 c P omm entary, much sharp- 
itical asylum m the United erVthan an earlier article on the 
States. “They were widely used s/meepisode three days ago, 
by the Central JntelligendUvioscow did not seem deeply 
Agency of the United States worried about the likeiihool 
for criminal actions” against of American miiltary action 
Cuba, Tass contended. against Cuba. 

Rejecting United States The commentary gave the 
charges that the Cuban action Government of Premier Fidel 
violated freedom of the seasi Castro only a pro forma pledge 
and jeopardized international] of “solidarity and support” ini 
trade. Tass said, that when the] its confrontation with Wash-! 
vessels wer intercepted by thejington, without any hint of di-' 
Cuban Government on Dec. Street Soviet involvement. 
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By JEREMIAH O’LEARY I 

star Staff Writer i 

Cuban naval and air units 
were placed on alert yester- 
day, according to Havana ra- 
dio broadcasts, after the Pen- 
tagon disclosed that US. 
forces have been alerted* H) 
protect commerce in the Car- 
ibbean against Cuban attac ks. 

Defense Department spak'.s- 
man Daniel Z. Hcnkin declined 
to discuss the “precautionary 
measures” ordered by the 
Pentagon, and actual move- 
ments of U.S. naval, air :.nu 
other forces were kept secret. 

Radio Havana claimed Cuba 
is defending its territory and 
“does not threaten freedom of 
commerce and navigation in 
the Caribbean.” 

Meanwhile, the State De- 
partment confirmed reports 
that a Cuban intelligence offi- 
cer has defected to the United 
States. A spokesman would 
say only that the Cuban had 
defected in London, but re- 
fused to give the man’s name. 
News reports from London de- 
scribed the defector as a sen- 
ior official in the Cuban intelli- 
gence apparatus and said he 
carried plans for a new setup 
for Cuban-sponsored revolu- 
tions in South America. 

Two Ships Seized 

The new controversy with 
Cuba came to a head Friday 
when State Department 
spokesman Robert J. Mc- 
Closkey announced that the 
United States is prepared to. 
take all measures under inter- 
national law to protect U.S. 
citizens and freedom of the 
seas in the area. 

Focal point of the crisis was 
seizure by Cuban naval forces 
of two Miami-based merchant 
ships of Panamanian registry 
near the Bahamas more than 
100 nautical miles north of the 
Cuban coast. 

The Lalia Express was 
seized Dec. 5 with an interna- 
tional crew of 13 and the John- 
ny Express Dec. 15 with a crew 
of 14, including Capt. Jose Vil- 
la, a naturalized American cit- 


izen. The Johnny Express was. 
fired upon by a Cuban gun- 
boat, reportedly wounding 
Capt. Villa and several crew 
members. Both ships were 
taken to a Cuban port, proba- 
bly Baracoa on the north coast 
of Oriente province. 

Reports from the U.S. Coast 
Guard indicate that both ships 
were seized in either interna- 
tional or Bahamian waters. If 
it is the latter, the situation 
automatically involves Great 
Britain. 

Panama Involved 

The confused situation also 
involves Panama, which re- 
portedly has protested the sei- 
zure of the two ships to Ha- 
vana. Both Lalia Express and 
Johnny Express fly Panamani- 
an “flags of convenience.” 

Other nations are concerned 
by the seizures because of the 
international makeup of the 
crews. The total list of those in 
Cuban custody, according to 
Washington sources; includes 
one American (Capt. Villa); 2 
Cuban exiles, 3 Spaniards, 9 
Dominicans, 7 Haitians, 2 Gua- 
temalans, 2 Colombians and 1 
Honduran. 

Both ships are owned by a 
family of Cuban exiles in Mi- 
ami named Babun. The Lalia 
Express was en route from St. 
Marc, Haiti, and the Johnny 
Express from Port au Prince, 
Haiti, both bound for Miami. 

U.S. Connection Denied 

Sources here deny that the 
U.S. government has any 
connection with the captured 
ships although Cuba has called 
this a “shameless lie”. Wash- 
ington insists that the two 
ships are merchant ships en- 
gaged in normal commerce, 
not CIA spy ships. 

President Nixon made 
known his personal outrage at 
the attacks in Key Biscayne, 
Fla. where he personally re- 
ceived Villa's wife and told 
her he would do all he could to 
obtain his release. 

The State Department and 
the Pentagon left no doubt 
that the United States intends 
to prole ect international wa- 
terways from any future Cu- 
ban incursions. 
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Denounces Latest Seizure, 
Vows to Take Measures 
to Protect Vessels 


By TAD SZULC 

(■ Spec'll ta Th* Nevr York Time* 

! WASHINGTON, Dec. 17— The 
United States warned Cuba to- 
day that it would take "all 
measures under international 
law” to protect American and 
other ships in the Caribbean 
from any new attacks by the 
Cubans. 

The warning was contained 
in a denunciation issued by the 
State Department over Wednes- 
day’s strafing and seizure of a 
: Miami-based freighter by a Cu- 
ban gunboat, the second such 
.incident this month, and the 
subsequent announcement last 
night that Cuba would attack 
“pirate” ships "no matter the 
distance from our coasts or the 
flag/’ 

Robert J. McCloskey, the 
State Department spokesman 
who issued today’s warning, de- 
clined to specify what measures 
the United States would take. 

Orders Reported Issued 

But it was authoritatively 
understood that orders were be- 
ing issued to naval and air 
units in the Caribbean to pro- 
vide armed assistance to any 
vessel, American or foreign, 
that might find itself under at- 
tack by the Cubans. 

. The State Department de- 
scribed the Cuban actions as 
a “clear and present threat to 
the freedom of navigation and 
international commerce in the 
Caribbean and a threat to 
American citizens.” 

.. The captain .of the ship seized 

Wednesday, JosS Villa, is a nat- 
uralized American of Cuban 
birth. 

President Nixon engaged his 
own prestige in this latest con- 
frontation with Havana when 
he personally assured the cap- 
tain’s wife, Isabel, that he 
would do all he could to obtain 
his release. 


Captain Villa, who was 
wounded, is under detention in 
Cuba, which has ignored de- 
mands by the United States, 
sent through the Swiss Embas- 
sy in Havana, that he be freed. 

The captured freighter is the 
Johnny Express, which flies a 
Panamanian flag but is based 
in Miami and is owned by the 
Bahama Lines in that city. The 
Bahama Lines, which has six 
freighters, belongs to four; 
Babun brothers who are Cuban; 
refugees. t 

The Lylia Express, first of! 
the Babun ships to be attacked, 
was seized off the coast of 
Cuba on Dec. 5. The Johnny 
Express was strafed, rammed 
and captured near Little Inagua 
Island in the Bahamas'. 

Cuba Charges C.T.A. Links / 

Cuba charged that both ships 
were engaged in “piracy” and 
that their owners had connec- 
tions with the Central Intellig- 
ence Agency. 

This was denied in Miami by 
Teofilo Babun, one of the 
brothers. 

In Washington, Mr, McClos- 
key said, in reply to questions, 

“I can assure you that these 
vessels were on innocent pas- 
sage and in no way were con- 
nected to the United States 
Government.” 

American officials were not 
certain why Cuba has appar- 
ently chosen this time for new 
frictions with the United States 
and has risked the possibility 
of actual clashes with American 
forces, if additional ships are 
attacked in the Caribbean. 

But the impression among 
officials concerned with Cuban 
affairs was that Havana was 
inviting tension when it made 
the statement last night that 
“the ships that perpetrate acts 
of piracy against our country 
will be ’ treated without leni- 
ency, no matter the distance 
j from our coasts or the flag or 
I camouflage they use to perpe- 
Itrate their crimes.” 

I Officials here said that it was 
this threat that had led di- ( 
rectlv to the State Depart- j 
ment’s warning of reprisals, j 

Boy Returns From Cuba j 

MIAMI, Fla., Dec. 17 (Reu-i 
ters) — Robert McKinley Jr., 16 
years old, arrived back in Mi- 
ami today after being detained 
for more than six weeks in Cu- 
ba. He was one of five crewmen 
taking a fire-damaged schooner 
to Key West when Cuban gun- 
boats captured them for invad- 
ing Cuban waters. 
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Castro Calls Attack 
Reprisal for Raids 




les on 


Cuba 


'‘Cuba will not hesitate to 
act at any distance from our 
coast where these pirate 
ships are operating and 
under whatever flag or cam- 
ouflage they are carrying out 
their crimes against our na- 
tion,” said the Cuban govern- 
ment statement as heard on 
Radio Havana. 

The statement accused the 


By WILLIAM MONTALBANO 

Herald Latin America Correspondent 

The Cuban government Thursday portrayed its Cuban exile Babun family, 
attack on the Miami-based freighter Johnny Express operators of the Express ves 
as a direct reprisal for exile raids against the Fidel 
Castro regime. 

The Panamanian-registered Johnny Express, at- 
tacked Wednesday near the Bahamian island of 
Little Inagua, made port Thursday in Cuba’s Oriente 
Province under escort from Cuban naval units. 

On Key Biscayne, President Nixon met with the 
wife and three children of Jose Villa, the freighter’s 
captain, and said the United States would demand 
Villa’s return. 

Villa, a Cuban-born 
citizen, and several members 
of his crew were reported 

crew included nine Domini- 
cans, two Haitians and two 
Spaniards. 


scls, of being "well-known 
counter revolutionary agents 
in the service of the U.S. 
government.” 

The Cuban statement re- 
called an exile attack Oct. 12 
on the coastal fishing village 
of Boca de Sama in Oriente, 
in which several persons 

were killed and others injured, Haitians, Hondurans and 
including a 13-year-old girl Guatemalans, 
whose leg had to be amputat- 
ed. 


the Cuban charges of CIA 
connections. 

The family claimed the' at- 
tack on the Johnny Express 
was part of a personal ven- 
detta against the Babuns by 
Fidel Castro, UPI reported 

THE JOHNNY Express, 
like the Lyla Express, was on 
route back to Miami from 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, when it 
was attacked. 

The Lyla Express, the 
Cuban government has 
charged, landed exile guerril- 
las in Cuba "from bases lo- 
cated on United States terri- 
tory" on three occasions in 
196S and 1969. 

The crew of the Lyla Ex- 
press included two Cuban ex- 
iles. as well as Colombians, 


wounded in the attack, which 
the Cuban government state- 
ment acknowledged had oc- 
curred in international wa- 
ters. 

In a dramatic account of 
the attack by radio. Villa 
said at one point that he was 
dying. But White House, 
press secretary Ronald Zieg- 
ler said Thursday that Villa 
was alive in Cuba. 

Ziegler called the attack on 
the Johnny Express “deplora- 
ble .. . an unconscionable act 
• . . clearly in violation of in- 
ternational practice. . . .” 

But U.S. authorities 
stressed that the incident 
would be of most immediate 
concern to the government of 
Panama, because the Johnny 
Express was not only Regis- 
tered in Panama but also 
owned by a Panamanian cor- 
poration. 

“WE DO HAVE some in- 
terest -because at least one of 
the persons aboard, the cap- 
tain, is an American citizen,” 
said Ziegler. He said the 
United States was maintain- 
ing close contact with the 
Panamanian Embassy in 
Washington. 

There was no immediate 
comment from the Panaman- 
ian government. 


r " !t was one of dozens of 

naturalized American y s j m j] ar cr i mes committed by 

The Bahamas Line, opera - ^ the imperialistic government 
tors of the freighter, said the of the United States against 

Cuba,” the statement said. 


CUBA CHARGED the at- 
tackers at Boca de Sama 
In acknowledging the at- reached the village in a 
tack, the Cuban government speedboat launched from “a 
called the Johnny Express a Another ship." 

* pirate ship in the service^/ The Cuban statement did 

1 not directly link any of the 


of the U.S. Central 
gence Agency. 


Intelli^ 


The statement said: ‘This 
ship, like the Lyla Express, 
which was captured Dec. 5 in 
the same area, was flying the 
Panamanian flag to facilitate 
its activities of transporting 
arms and men to Cuba.” 

In a telephone conversa- 
tion with The Herald, a man 
at the Cuban Foreign Minis- 
try in Havana confined him- 
self to the governmenU state- 
ment. He refused to say 
where the crewmen were 
being held, or how many 
were wounded and what 
their conditions were. 

THERE WAS some specu- 
lation that the 1,400-ton 
Johnny Express had been 


Bahama Line Express vessels 
to the attack. 

Informed U.S. sources here 
said the "mother ship” at 
Boca de Sama was a vessel 
called the Aquarius, owned 
by the exile organization 
Cuban Liberation Front, 
which claimed responsibility 
for the attack. 

The Babun family is promi- 
nent among anti-Castro ex- 
iles here* At least two mem- 
bers of the family are veter- 
ans of the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion and once police arrested 
two Babuns and seized a 
large quantity of explosives 
from their shipyard here. 

ONE OF the brothers, Teo- 
filo, had a Herald reporter 


taken to the port uf Baracoa ejected from the Bahamas 
in Oriente. The Lyla Express Line offices Thursday. He 
has been held there since its said he was angered by an 
capture, and the Cuban gov- article on the family’s back- 
ernment has said it would ground, published Thursday 
bring criminal charges morning, 
against at least some of the B U t d en icd, according 
Lyla Express’ 14 crew mem- United Press International, 
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The average American must 
feel there is more to the Castro 
ship hijacking than anyone has 
revealed. / 


Castro is flirting with serious 
trouble, of course, when he vio- 
lates the freedom of the high 
seas by firing on a foreign vessel 
and forcing it to a Cuban port. 

On the other hand we find it 
hard to fault the U.S. Navy and 
Coast Guard for their restraint. 
Both services said they dis- 
patched aircraft for humanitari- 
an reasons, making it, clear they 
weren’t looking for a military 
confrontation. 

Had an American ship been 
involved the U.S. forces would 
have faced a different decision. 
'But what right or obligation 
Jiave American forces to defend 
foreign flag ships in Bahamian 
waters, or on the high seas? 




American cruise ships sail 
within a few miles of the Cuban 
coastline virtually every day and 
U.S. airlines have been overfly- 
ing Cuba for years without inci- 
dent. What was special about 
the Johnny Express? 

This is not to say that Castro 
is correct when he says that the 
shipping line in question is a tool 
of the CIA. 

Castro blames the Q IA f or 
everything but hurricanes! and 
he probably wonders about 
those. _ « 

We do believe, as we said 
earlier, that there are undertones 
to this singular incident which 
have yet to be fully developed. 
And while we feel sure it would 
suit our Cuban activist groups to 
see Uncle Sam send a fleet to re- 
trieve the Johnny Express, 
Washington is well advised to 


play it cool. 
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Ctz-ha seizes r&idecs’ ship - 

HAVANA— Cuba’s Armed Forces Ministry announced in Havana 
on Wednesday that Cuban naval patrol boats seized a vessel belong- 
ing to counter-revolutionaries which had violated Cuba’s territorial 
waters. The ship, the ‘‘Leila Express,” flew the Panamanian flag to. 
camouflage its identity. It had been repeatedly used by gangs of 
counter-revolutionaries financed by the U.S. Central .Intelligence 
Agency in Florida to make armed attacks on Cuban fishing boats 
and coastal settlements.' The Cuban spokesman said a number of 
•‘well-known bandits”' had been captured on the “Leila Express” and 
were being interrogated. - 



I 
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f“Cuban Policy ' 

■ We are steadily getting to know more 
: about United States relations with Cuba, 

' even as far back as the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

A new and interesting source is Philip W. 

' Bonsai’s book, Cuba, Castro and the United 
. States. 

Bonsai was our last ambassador to Cuba, 
serving from January 1959 to October 1960, 
two months before President Eisenhower 
severed diplomatic relations. 

It appears from Bonsai’s account that 
' numerous Washington actions toward Cuba 
under Eisenhower were taken without any 
" prior knowledge of the Department of State 
or our embassy in Havana. 

, The author attributes such actions to 
private American sugar and oil interests, 
plus certain Washington officials un- 
: connected with State. 

The author points the finger at the 
' Treasury Department, the CentcaLJfn- 
telligence Agency and then ViceT President 
Ninon s officer 

The new policy, thus implemented, 
played into Castro’s hand. Among other 
things, this gave him “the economic 
aggression” excuse to nationalize 
American properties in Cuba. 

There were various surprises, none of 
1 them proposed by the State Department. 

One was President Eisenhower’s 
suspension of Cuba’s sugar quota, which 
was designed to hasten the overthrow of 
Castro but failed in that. 

. At the very least, it is evident then there 
was no disciplined control of our Cuban 
; policy. 

The situation provides a good lesson in 
how not to conduct foreign relations. 
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]5y JEREMIAH 0 ’LEAHY 

Star Staff Writer 

At the State Department on 
this Thanksgiving Day they 
'are .being thankful that, while 
the N world’s major crises re- 
main the only new crisis is a 
tiny one. 

• 'The mini-crisis of the day 
involves the outrage of Sum- 
ner Smith, 81, of Lincoln, 
Mass., against the U.S. gov- 
ernment for giving away “his” 
island to Honduras. Ilis ‘is- 
lands, Smith says, three islets 
called the Swan Islands, locat- 
ed about 100 miles off the At- 
lantic coast of Honduras. 

'A government source today 
admitted the give-away readi- 
ly enough, since it was done in 
bread daylight earlier this 
week .before a large crowd at 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras, by 

- White lloiise counsellor Robert - 
H. Finch. 

But the government says 
they are not Smith’s islands. 

Payments Stopped ] 

■ “We decided about five • j 
years ago that the Smith fami- 
ly # dk! not have title to Swan,” 
said a government authority, ; 
“and we stopped paying on the , 

'lease at that time.” 

Smith said he took posses- 
sion of the archipelago in 1930 | 

for debts owed him by a guan- . 
o-collecting company. He said ! 
the government paid him $300 - 

a year for use of Swan’s sandy ' 
terrain, once as a CIA radio 
station broadcasting propa- j 
ganda to Cuba and also as a { 
weather station. 

The islands in the group are i 
Greater Swan, Lesser Swan ] 
and Bobby Cay, both of more s 
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interest to sea turtles and 
birds than to most people. 

But the islands are of great 
interest to Honduras, which 
claimed them through terms 
of a patrimony handed down 
from Columbus and Soain. 
President Nixon decided to 
have Finch give them to Hon- 
duras as a goodwill gesture to 
Latin America. 

Guano Act Cited 

Smith said he is good and 
nyid at the U.S. government. 
Yet the government, appear- 
ently un Worried despite the 
need for Senate ratification of 
the transaction, says the 
Guano Act of 1855 gives the 
President the right to claim 
any islands discovered by 
American citizens in search of 
bird-droppihgs useful for ferti- 
lizer. 

If this is so, Smith wants to 
know, how come the govern- 
ment ever paid him for the 
lease? He figures the lease, 
constituted recognition of his 
ownership, which derives from 
his father’s part-ownership in 
* the Swan Islands Co. 

“Now they’ve given the is- 
lands away,” said Smith. 
“They’ve come _ along and 
kicked us the hell out,” he said 
from Lincoln. 

Smith tried to press the mat- 
ter by court suit last year, but 
a -Federal judge ruled for the 
United States. The chances 
are that the Honduran flag 
will be fluttering over the 
■reefs and sand of the Swan 
Islands before Smith could get 
another case going. ■ 

* Anyway at the State Depart- 
ment today, mere people are 
preoccupied with turkeys than 
swans. • 
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Bonsai’s- expose ... 

si " . i 

Who is holding up re-establishment of relations witn 

Is it the same oil-sugar monopolies which brougnt 
about the break in the first place, with Hie assistance of 
Richard M. Nixon, then Vice President, the Central In- 
telligence. Agency, and the Treasury Department? j 

A mail v/ho should know— t'ne last U.S. Ambassador 
to Cuba, Philip W. Bonsal-has charged in a new book 
that this unholy cabal bypassed then President Eisen- 
hower and the State Department to impose economic 

sanctions against Cuba in 1S60. . 

At a time when the need for an easing oi tensions 
and for the development of peaceful " relations has be- 
come greater, than, ever before, it is time to undo the 
crime of the past and to open a door to a new future. 

• - The re-establishment of diplomatic and economic re- 
lations with Cuba is one step in that direction. 
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By JOSEPH NORTH 


Will Cuban counter-revo- 
/lutionaries, spurred on by 
CIA and ether U.S. reac- 
tionary forces, succeed in 
stepping up their hit-and- 
run murder raids on Cuban; 
coastal towns to try to pre- 
vent a detente between 
Washington and Havana? 

This question is being asked 
after the latest raid on the 3,000 
mile coastline of the first socialist 
land in the Americas. That raid 
took place late in October on a tiny 
fishing village of £0 souls at Boca 
de Sama in eastern Oriente. Two 
veteran Communist guardsmen 
were killed and four civilians were 
gravely wounded, including' two: 
teenage sisters, one of the latter j 
so badly that one of her legs had \ 
to be amputated. j 

That pirate assault almost co- 
incided with the day that Senators 
Edward Kennedy and George Mc- 
Govern delivered speeches urg- ■ 
ing a new look at Cuban-U.S. rela- 
tions, arguing for peaceful co- 
existence. 

Observers felt the two canny’ 
. Presidential hopefuls regarded 
this issue as one that the Ameri- 
can* public would favor. It is, of 
course, one that causes conster- 
nation among the enemies of Cuba. 
. * Daily News enters the fray 
The New York Daily News got 
into the act Nov. 2, with a column 
by Jerry Greene, their man in the 
Pentagon. He said the aim of the 
band of Cuban counter-revolution- 
aries led by Jose de la Torriente 
was to continue the raids and then 
“notify the United Nations that a 
state of war exists between the 
Free Cuban Nation (sic) and the 
Castro government. Thereafter 
under the planning, other nations 
will do business with Havana at 
their own risk.” 

The News quoted Torriente ex- 
; tensively, obviously trying to build 
him up, as well as the phony idea 
of a “Free Cuban Nation.” What, 
the News omitted was that this 
Torriente is held in low esteem by 
the other bands of counter-revo- 
lutionaries hosted by the Admin- 
istration. He is considered a non- 
entity who bragged for years 
'about big raids he would lead on 
Cuba, and then the mountain pro- 
duced a mouse. The many brands 
of runaway Cubans plotting to 
overthrow the revolutionary gov- 
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eminent are based on U.S. soil, 
financed by U.S. government 
money, with fabulously rich coun- 
ter-revolutionary • Cubans chip- 
ping in, like ex-dictator Fulgencio 
Batista, who fled Havana Jan. 1, 
1959, carrying countless millions 
he stole from the treasury, and 
like Rolando Masferrer, political 
gangster, head of the gang of kill- 
ers known as the Sharks. Masfer- 
rer’s yacht Was impounded Jan. 
2, 1959, in Florida waters by the 
Coast Guard, and $21 million in 
neat bundles of dollar bills was 
discovered in the hold. 

The Daily News man, Greene 
says he ran across Torriente’s 
gang about a year ago while the 
“leader was out batting about the 
world trying to pull the assorted 
factions of Cuban exiles together 
in one meaningful movement.” 
His batting average, observers in 
the know say, is about zero. Uni- 
ty is a dismal failure among the 
counter-revolutionists. 

Hit-and-run eperation 

The Torriente-led raid was a 
hit and run operation, nothing 
like the picture he drew of a land- 
ing operation, in which a town was 
allegedly held for 'two hours. 
These hit-and-run raids come “al- 



sonnel and destroyed all electric, 
telephone and telegraph commun- 
ications.” They said one of the 
““commandes” was killed and 
that Trelles himself had been 
wounded. Miami News reporters 
discovered that the photos were 
faked, that Dr. Trelles’ wound was 
a phony, and that the entire pro- 
ceeding was fabrication.’ 

Similar episodes have taken 
place, like the time Masferrer 
actually wrote a last will and test- 
ament and then “forgot” to go on 
the raid he said would take place. 

One thing is clear: all the at- 
tacks that have happened, and 
they continue to happen, are made 
with weapons provided by the CIA 
or the Pentagon— AR-15s, fast 
motor boats, mother 'ships, etc., 
that were used in Vietnam. The 
evidence was captured in a num- 
ber of raids. 

The question remains: Will the 
American people allow these 
murder expeditions to continue, 
especially at a time when leading 
U.S. political figures are calling 
for recognition of socialist Cuba; 
for the resumption of trade and 



ways from the North”-, the Cubans f jfriendly relations? Such new re- 
reveal. They’re the usual pattern, ; lations would benefit the entire 
in which ' efforts to land conti n- world seeking eagerly for an end- 
gents on Cuban soil are shattered to world tensions. . • . 

and Ihe raiders killed or captured. 

Continued failure has created 
widespread division in counter- 
revolutionary ranks. Bidding for - 

funds from the CIA;etc., is fierce- 
ly competitive. Actually much of # 

the counter-revolutionary record 
boils down to lies and braggadocio 
that seek more contributions. 

Greene omits a characteristic 
•case, a highly : touted Sept. 19 raid 
led ostensibly by Dr. Francisco 
Alabau Trelles, a former justice, 
of the Cuban Supreme Court. | 

The whole thing" proved to be a 
Madison Avenue-style concoction 
to raise Trelles’ standing and 
pump oxygen into the ranks of the 
would-be Batistas. 

Phony ‘war communique’ 

Trelles published a “war com- 
munique” in the newspaper “Pat- 
ria”, published with money shell- 
ed out by Batista and his friends 
in the U.S. The “communique” 
said two bands of commandos 
landed in Camaguey, at the town 
of Guayabal where they “set fire 
to a naval base, captured the per- 
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■; One C&xi’t Tr 
.Spies . AmjmPi 

WASHINGTON, Nov. C-Some of ray 
best friends are spies. 

I was talking to one the other day 
who was complaining that most Ameri- 
cans* seam to think that we don’t need . 
any undercover agents, altho it is all 
right for the other side [sides] to have 
plenty of them. 

/ There is a little bit of truth in what 
/thp spy says. Everybody knows that ‘we 
/ have the Central Intelligence Agency 
because it gels blamed for everything 
that goes wrong in the spy business. 

The spy-in-the-sky case in which -Gary 
Powers got shot down in his high-flying 
j U-2 airplane is perhaps the best known 
" case, but Die CIA also took the rap for 
the ill-fated invasion of Cuba which was 
to unseat Fidel Castro. 

•But the CIA is not really all that big 
and its job gets compounded because 
many, if not most, of the ether govern- 
ment bureaus which do busi i . C '• S over- 
seas like to lake individual shots at 
spying. Tliis includes . the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation with agents plant- 
ed* everywhere- -from among revolution- 
ary groups to Earth Day rallies. 

At the last demonstration -against the 

White House policies on Viet Nam, a 
rather small affair as demonstrations 
go, it was noticed by this reporter that 
an awful lot of the people mingling with 
the demonstrators didn’t really look the 
part. Investigation disclosed they were 
from the Customs Office, Secret Service, 
Internal Revenue Service, United States 
Marshal’s Office, or the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, to name a few. 

Not loo many years ago, we learned 
of a diplomatic trip to Russia by an 
American [who shall not be named] 
who look along a group loaded with 
more gadgets to detect radiation than 
•they could carry at one time. One of 
the gadgets was shaped like a slightly ; 
oversize fountain pen. " 

• After we gave up the U-2 flights over 
Russia [but not China] the military de- 
veloped cameras for space satellites 
that today are launched in secrecy 
from Vanc-cnberg Air Force Base, Cab, 
to* circle far above foreign nations. The 
.detail from these pictures is amazing— 
and helpful. ' . . 
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*But this sort of thing is never talked 
about in more conventional places of 
American government, especially not at 
the State Department. There is a cer- 
tain disdain shown toward spies and 
spying at state, a trait shared by ’diplo- 
mats of many Western nations. 

So it was with interest that I listened 
when another spy* told me how William 
Rogers, secretary of state, had played 
a key role. in helping Egypt purge .its 
nation of Communist spies. 

The story the spy told us was that . 
Rogers had been equipped with a wrist 
watch that . could detect electronic 
eavesdropping equipment. This makes 
sense because there arc any number of . 
minute electronic devices that could be 
detected by a watch of this kind. 

It is also on public record that East 
Europeans had indeed been expelled 
from Egypt for planting listening de- 
vices in a variety of official meeting 
places. ’ . • 

In any event, Rogers’ ’watch was sup-’ 
posed to have sounded a signal during a 
private^ meeting with President Anwar 
Sadat that they were under electronic 
surveillance. Sadat, of course, heard 
the buzzing. I asked Rogers the other * 
night if the story was true. * 

Tiis secretary grinned and said he 
had heard the $amc story. 

“But,” 'he insisted, “it . just isn’t 
true.” It’s getting so you can’t even 
trust spies any more. 
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Bv — peace and friendship, especially with that nation with 

' ■■ ■ tllB whom we have the most reason lobe peaceful and frier.d- 

' s an American whose life spans four wars and who ; ^ ^ c ? nf | lct , bet ' veca ths a! ; d tae car ‘ 

A >*e ^ rest of us, aspires for a world at peace ah fesuU “ n ’ !uua ‘ noloca “ s |* a "° P° st human oemgs today 
low me to make a few observations on .this 54th anniver- bccorne2varc of l!iat - President Nixon himseh 

sary of the Soviet Union, the first workers’ and farmers’ f., S0 a * ew ^ sys ag0 when he announced his “mission 
state. • • to Moscow.” - 

As a child I remember World War I and recall my Bis in ^f al!on ca^rne as no bolt from the blue; it is no 
relatives who died in it. In 1937 I covered the war that accioe ‘? t 9 1 , history. Tr.e invitation was the logical devel- 
defended democracy in Spain as war correspondent for ^ Jrnent 01 ^‘tional Soviet policy, reaffirmed at its 24th 
this newspaper’s predecessor, the Daily V7or!:er. Congress or the Communist Party c.' ? USSR. 

I did so again in World War "'ll, that conflict .-* P e . ac(2iU ‘ co-existence has beer • -viel policy since 
the world’s anti-fascists and the International Brigades Us . ° n . n V n “' Th ® very first deed of the newly-born work- 
had hope’d to avert by “making Madrid the tomb of fas- ®u S anc * farmers government led by Lenin was a cal! to 
cism.” ‘ the peoples cf all warring powers to end the bloodshed. 

I stood in the concentration camp of Dachau Mav Throughout the years the USSR lias been the persis- 
7, 13ID, to report its capture by the allied treoos the day . ■ Protagonist o: disarmament negotiations, proposals 
the war ended. I was at Playa C-iron in Cuba when the Wfl . , ays shocked the capitalist powers, bringing 

CIA launched its mercenaries against the revolutionary * f U , I S » S . 1 ranged from cries of “Utopian” to “Red per- 

republic. ■' liC, y< invective inspired by such media as the Hears! 

' Four fierce conflicts in one man’s life — enough for pr f?l b f re ' Bat the fine hand of the armaments lobbies 
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republic. 

' * ?our fierce conflicts in one man’s life — enough for 
an eternity. . 

On this occasion, the 54th anniversary of the USSR’s 
birth, I contend that the first workers’ state is the 
world’s firmest guarantee against World War III. That 
can be demonstrated U one will think objectively. I once 
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coujci aiways oe traced writing the backroom script for 
the journalists of jingoism. 

Yet the Soviet Union persisted, undismayed. And 
the world can be thankful. 


During the Thirties it tried to r*et the Western now 
.* v.*^ mil l.Jili.-* UUj^CUVUlY. 1 once X f . UlC po\\- 

wrote that no greater love hath a man for his country f rs . t0£0 * ner ln a cc,i!ective security peace pact. As Hit* 

than to lay down his prejudices for it. I would wish all lcr f po ‘! Cies lun S ed toward World War II, the USSR 

Americans could do so and assess the facts of this ha’f- vvorKcd tirelessly t0 create an anti-fascist coalition. The 
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Americans could do so and assess the facts of this half- 
•century’s history. 

The centrality of the Soviet Union in mankind’s will 
for peace is being accepted by the majority of the world’s 
war-weary peoples. It accounts for the warm response 
the Soviet leaders receive as they range the continents 


name of Litvinptf became known , and his formula, 
“Peace is indivisible,” resounded across the hemisphere’. 
Tragically, the time had not yet come for the idea "to tri- 
umph and World War II engulfed us all. ' 

, .. That war Was won primarily because, as General 

with their proposals to negotiate .all differences in order 0 * S‘ ® s - a c A r l n u r put it on Feb. 23, 13-12 : “The hopes of 
to achieve detente — and more — in this world. civilization rest on the worthy banners of the courageous 

’• Consider the nations the leading Soviet statesmen ™ UbS . J f;P us no \ forget that, for the war took 

have flown to, or with whom they have had negotiations ~°yiet lives, a third.of its towns, factories and 

on their own territory . in recent months: Vietnam, c ^ iieCblve in European Russia. That immense darn- 
France, Canada, Cuba, Bulgaria, Poland, Federal Repub- on ^ Qe ^ a y ec ^ the USSR’s dynamic economic advance; 
lie of Germany, Algeria, Morocco, Yugoslavia, Hungary, rec °nstrucuon was completed with miraculous speed. 
India, Egypt, Yemen... ' . _‘' ^ nce f 2 S ain we see most dramatically the galvanic 

t ' They come bearing the olive branch of peace. They ° A policy. The Soviet writer Vadim 

' are attuned to that primary demand of humanity today, f^^sov traces it in the accompanying article he wrote 
a demand that is growing irresistible in this nuclear age. 1R Pravda ’ October 15. He relates President Nixon’s im- 
Hence it will avail nobody to adopt measures of mad P eaun 2 -Moscow visit to the resolutions adopted at the 


^ Kahane’s Jewish Defense League see eye to eye on the l! 2 * ^f ace . aEld no “ aU ? m P +tS to eon- 

use of terror tactics, ‘ .. _ £Cta posit. ons ot strength policy’ ” at the negotiating 

Such wild measures are uncomfortably reminiscent 04 V , y *. 

of Goebbels and Rosenberg a generation back; they can v, f CGl l re o^tered creating an atmos- 
only delay liie fulfillment of that goal all Americans seek j^cated by NV-ras^)v ^° nS ^ ^ me , e ^ n S»- V-'hich are 
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By JERRY GREENS 

Washington, Nov. 1— Jose tie la Torriente said today 
that a successful commando raid on the easertn port town 
of San co actually represented the launching of the guer- 
‘rilla warfare phase of his “Free Cuban Nation” revolution 
against Fidel Castro. The raid took place last month. 

Torn cnie said the commando unit seized and held the town for 
more than an hour, billed 14 or 15 Castro miltiamen and wounded 
others, destroyed radio and telephone communications, and blew up 
the power plant. - . ' 

Most importantly for both miltary ™ ^ * 

and political propaganda purposes, the ( *iQ ri'GQ WiliJCf 
commandos withdrew on schedule 

without the loss of a man. DpVOfLTs'foft 

American officials, confirming . 

Torriente’s account of the quickie as- r t 

sault, said that this was the first time it C5 G u&Gjtsti 

since Castro seized power in Cuba 

that a hit-and-run raid by anti- 

Communist forces had succeeded. / 

Torriente told us today that the Sarna raid was truly the be- 
ginning of a series of guerrilla strikes: "We made sure we had the 
capability for continuity of operations before we began. We have in 
our possession what is necessary to carry on this effort.” 

The operation was "completely 
- Cuban,” Torrientc said, planned 

‘ by Cubans, financed by Cubans, 
7 ; and executed by Cuban exiles — 

• f. and launched from other than 
" V j American soil. 

. v ? ~ | - When he has the commando 
ft:?']?. - C**y;'. : r 'A; - -O . \ ‘j operations sufficiently ex- 

7'* „N' - ‘ •••: ' I panded — say stepped up enough 

;:§ ; -. 7 v ;: 1 to hit three, four, or five ports 
'' ^ in one night — then Torricnte in- 

. - py tends to notify the UN that a 

' ;V : : . ; v V state of war exists between the 

^ I Free Cuban Nation and the 

l ’ ^-v7''7 : ' .;•• • -' V. r-: t Castro government. Thereafter, 

under the planning, other nations 
. * : will do business with Havana at 

: '.Mfev ';*■? '. 'i their own risk. 

I The Torriente raiders seized 

f V’y . ’ 757% • % v£ and brought back a swatch of 

l . V C ". Castro's Interior Ministry docu- 

[ ‘ ^ " 7 %% V- ments from Sama, stamped on 

;•% V-. - '.A‘ v ' the same date as the raid, 

M'M": Oct. 12. 

. r . . : -X0£' *, •- N ‘ <: j American officials recalled that 

7-,/£v the Havana radio broadcast ’ a 

- low-key version of the attack, 
- Jose de la Torriente . contending that it consisted of 

. Setting ur a free eovernment nothing more than a. shelling 


- Jose cle la Torrientc 
Setting up a free gotfernmenf 


tie's Pulling f he Factions Together 
AVe ran across the Torriente revolutionaries i\b out a Year ago 
. and, wrote an item about 11 months ago telling <•:. their long-range 
•plans and. then’ intention to get into military action during 1971. 
That information came from lower- ranking members et, the organiz- 
ation while the leader was out batting about the world trying to 
pull the assorted factions of Cuban exiles together in one meaning- 
ful movement. ' ' ■ . ° 

. Torriente in person, and some e.f his' military staff, are impres- 
sive. Hie military part of his movement certainly learned a lesson 
after the flannel-mouthed preparations for the Bay of Pigs deal were 


and radiates an intensity of purpose. He was a farmer in Cuba, 
president of the Coca-Cola company there and general manager in 
charge of Latin American operations for the Collins Radio Co. During 
Av or Id War II, he was in charge of the Office of Price and Supplies 
Regulations. 

YVcttfs Only to Liberate the People 
At 66, Torriente has no personal political history; he disclaims 
any ambitions beyond helping pull together all exiles for the libera- 
tion of his country from Communist rule. 

The leader created his secret military staff two years ago — "all 
professionals,” he says, and they sound like it— held a unity con- 
vention in Miami in February 1970, and has enrolled members of a 
dozen of the factions into which the exiles have been split. 

And, of course, he has been out raising money, all around the 
world, and he tells us he has funds in hand for the increasing rash 
of commando raids which has been ‘scheduled. 

Strppor? Prom Latin American AH fes 

• "I have said from the start that the movement had to be begun 
by the Latin American countries;” Torriente said, "and I have been 
proved right. They are all affected by Communist infiltration.” 

# Torriente said he has obtained support from all of the Latin 

nations except Chile, now with a Communist government, and Peru 
and Ecuador. Nor is his army lacking for Cuban manpower; he esti- 
mates that 10,000 Cuban nationals have served hitches in the U.S. 
Army and Marine Corps. "We have more men available than we can 
afford,” he says. * 

How the revolution comes out must await developments. But 
there isn’t the slightest doubt in the mind of Pepe Torrientc. He has 
promised us a faster report on the next commando raid/ * • • v 

4'«'- -<f **-. »• i iS ‘, ». : i- 


from the sea‘ bv Yankee 
imperialists sent out by the CIA and the Pentagon.. . 

"The purpose of this initial operation,” Torrientc said, "was 
military and 50% political. We wanted to demonstrate that 
Castro is not invulnerable. 

"I have waited 10 years to begin this war because I did not 
think it could be done before. Nov/ we can* lick Castro. We can lick 
him fast. Now he has 90% of the people against him.” 

It is to be recalled that Torriente was one of the few well- 
known Cubans who criticized the disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion at 
* the time, contending that it was politically irrational and out of the 
context of historical reality, since Castro then held the approval of 
*- 85% of the Cuban people. . . y , . \- 
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r THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT KENNED) 

THE PATTERN OF COUP D’ETAT AND PUBLIC DECEPTION 


Edmund C. Berkeley 

Editor, Computers and Automation 


"We must begin to recognize history as it is happening to us. We 4 'can no longer toy with 
illusions. Our war adventures in Asia are not related to national security in any rational 
sense. ... A coup d’etat took place in the United States on November 22, 1963, when 
President John F. Kennedy was assassinated.** * 
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In May ,1970, C ompu ters and Automation published a' 
32-page article "The Assassination of President Ken- 
nedy: the Application of Computers to the Photo- 
graphic. Evidence” by Richard £. Sprague. The author 
made the following important statements (among others) 
which bear on the subject of this article: 

(Beginning of Quotation) 

■ • Who Assassinated President Kennedy? 

On November 22, 1%3, in Dallas, Texas, President 
John F. Kennedy, while riding in an open limousine 
through Dealey Plaza and waving to the surrounding 
crowds, was shot to death. Lee Harvc/ Oswald, an 
ex-Mar ine, and former visitor to the Soviet Union, 
was arrested that afternoon in a movie theatre in 
• another section of Dallas ; that night hewas charged 
wi tli shooting President Kennedy from the s ixth floor 
^easternmost window of the Texas School Book Deposi- 
tory Building overlooking Dealey Plaza. This act 
Oswald denied steadily through two days of ques ti on- 
ing (no record of questions and answers was ever 
preserved). Two days later while Oswald was being 
transferred from one jail to another, he was shot 
by' Jack Ruby, a Dallas night-club owner, in the 
basement of the Dallas police station, while mil- 
lions of Americans watched on television. The com- 
mission of investigation, appointed by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and headed by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren of the U. S. Supreme Court, published its 
report in September 1964, and concluded that Oswald 
was the sole assassin and that there was no 
conspiracy. > 

In' view of the authority of the Karren Commis- 
sion, that conclusion was accepted by many Americans 
for a long time. But the conclusion cannot be con- 
sidered true by any person who carefully considers 
the crucial evidence — such as the physics 'of the 
shooting, the timing of a number of events, and 
other important and undeniable facts. In other 
words, Oswald was not the sole assassin, and there 
was a conspiracy. 

This article will develop that thesis, prove it 
to be true on' the basis of substantial, conclusive 
evidence, and in particular some analysis of the 
photographic evidence. 

There was in fact a conspiracy. Oswald played 
a role in the conspiracy, although there is con- 
clus ive evidence that on November 22, 1963, he did 
no shooting at President Kennedy, and that, just 
as he claimed when he was in the Dallas* jail, he 


ably four) — none of whom were in the sixth floor 
easternmost window of the Texas School Book Depos- 
tory building where the Warren Commission placed 
Oswald — Tired a total of six shots at President 
Kennedy. 

One of these shots missed entirely; one hit 
Governor John B. Connally, Jr., of -Texas, riding 
with Kennedy; and four hit President Kennedy, one 
in his throat, one in his back, and two in his head. 
(The bulk of the undeniable evidence for these state- 
ments about the shots consists of: (a) the physics 
of the motions of Kennedy and Corinally shown in 
some 60 frames of the famous film by Abraham Zapruder; 
(b) the locations of the injuries in Kennedy and bn 
Connally; and (c) more than 100 pictures, consist- 
ing of more than 30 still photographs and more than 
70 frames of movies.) 

More than 50 persons were involved in the con- 
spiracy at the time of firing the- shots. These 
persons included members of the Dallas police force- 
(but not all of the Dallas police — and that ac- 
counts for some strange events), elements of .the 
Central Intelligence Agency, some anti-Castro Cuban 
exiles, some adventurers from New Orleans, and 
some other, groups .* After the assassination, some 
very highly placed persons in the United States 
government became accessories to the crime. In 
other words, they participated in ass iduous ■ con- 
cealment of important facts, in' shielding the per- 
petrators of the crime, and in spreading a thick 
layer of rewritten history (in the manner of George* 
Orwell’s famous novel "1964”) over the whole crime. 

Of course, asserting these statements makes them 
neither true nor believable. Without very strong 
evidence, jt would be evil to make such statements. 

As to believability, prior to District Attorney . 

Jim Garrison’s trial of Clay Shaw in New Orleans 
in Feb. and March, 1969, public opinion polls in 
the United States showed that over 75 percent of 
the people in the United States believed that there ’ 
was a conspiracy. The press, radio, and TV almost 
everywhere in the United States reported Garrison’s 
investigation and the New Orleans trial in a very 
distorted way. Furthermore^ Garrison did not prove 
to the satisfaction of the New Orleans jury that 
Clay* Shaw was involved in the conspiracy, even 
though he proved that Shaw knew and met Oswald. 

The news media of the United States (except for two 
newspapers in New Orleans ) # reported the trial in 
such a way as to show that no conspiracy existed. 

The media largely succeeded in changing U.S. public 
opinion, if we judge from the falling off of the 
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Padilla c’vaiii A Karol or Rene Dumont and 

Karen' Weld, Berkeley, .Vac enemies of revolution, 
Calif.: Those of us who Yet these aren’t such sur- 
grcctcd the publication of prising suggestions. The 
Hebei to Padilla’s seif-crili : work of the CIA is to dc- 
cisms, as well as the Declara- stroy the Cuban revolution 
'tion of the Congress on and turn the Caribbean 
Education and Culture, with Island back over to its cor- 
cxciamations of “Right porate American owners. To 
On'” and. perhaps, “It’s a- do this it uses many means 
bout time,” welcomed the - only a few of them mvolv- 
two articles you published |"B fans and bombs, many 
on the recent “Padilla af- involving pen and , nk - 
fair.” The “left” press in ™el has pointed out 
'this country has largely ig- ^ ‘ hose wi ? 0 , 
nored or abused the inform- C " ba a , r) S htlst P° S1 ‘ 

ation coming from Cuba re- Uoi \., h ™ n f CC " . 50 d,S ' 
cenfly. Besides the Guar- "edited that tins is no 
'dian, only the Peoples ^Bcr an option .or those 
World, of all the papers I’m who want to attach tne, rev- 
aware of and see out here, olut, on. Instead they now 
has published anything cn- «« ? 

. li^htenin*, ancl that limited 
itself to publishing Padilla’s 
own statement ' and some 
£Ood excerpts from the 
Congress. This was on the 
rfcht track, but only helpful 


' trayed them anyway. (It is 
interest ins to note that a 
week before the famed tele- 
gram was sent, Sartre had 
/replied in the negative to a 
request to circulate and sign 
a statement supporting 
Ericka Huggins and Bobby 
Seale against the state’s at- 
tempt to execute them and 
calling on all intellectuals to 
take a stand on their behalf. 
His stated reason Was that 
he did not feel he should be 
telling other intellectuals 
what to do.) 


and til now, appear to do ' 
so with impunity. Those 
who are unmoved by 
charges of “communism” 
launched by the Voice of 
America at Latin America’s 


to those Who already had a ; First Free Territory are 

good basic understanding ot: ready «o discard the entire 
Cuba and/or of the neces- revolution when they hear it 
shy to struggle against hour- doesnt champion black 
geois inleilectualisni in a nationalism or gay hoera- 
icvoiutionary society. tion. 

The racism, the cultural But the most important 
chauvinism and mental ini- thing tnat has come out of 
P crialis.ii of the European this whole discussion-not 
and Northamerican left to belabor a point-is the 


which enables them to dic- 
tate to third world revolu- 


extent to which it has ex- 
posed those “leftist” bour- 


UUC- IV U1UU ioiv.u * . til 

lions has to be combatted geois intellectuals who do 


from within these move- 


not want to lose their own 


nients. Fidel and the Cubans privileged staais, wni.e at 
have said that these pseudo- tbe sanic time appealing as 
leftist intellectuals will ex- supporters of revolution, 
pose themselves. This is hap- Edmundo Desnoes very apt- 
.pening and we should see \V commented tnat wnat we 
that it continues to do so. 'had was more an analysis of 
There are still many in this t,)e European intellectua s 
country who believed that than an analysis of Cuba, 
the N.Y. Review of Books Brinia donnas like Sartre 
stood for “enlightened revo- needed to be exposed ntet- 
lutionary ’ intellcctualism.” tectuals hv.ng in elite cucU 
Those are the same ones needed to be forced to take 

who get up in arms when it » stai ' d , w ‘ lh , ,! 

is suggested there might be a peoples r„\o uiior. 
link between the work of gainst them, iccausc u 1- 
such intellectuals as K.S. maicly tncy would hare bc- 
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Police officials say that Mrs. Thanh is not 
imprisoned but is only being detained. Ker 
lawyer, Nguyen hong, says she was put in a 
police hospital, which does not take prison- 
ers or detainees, to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that she is a prisoner. 

A police doctor allowed the visitors to stay 
briefly. He said prolonged exposure to the 
tear gas might have aggravated her condi- 
tion. Mrs. Thanh, who is staying in the 
same room with Miss Lan, appeared pallid; 
Miss Lan said she has been nauseated fre- 
quently ancl had . vomited blood. 

* Mrs. Thanh was last arrested on Aug. 17 
on 'charges of assault, and released tempo- 
rarily on Sept. 16. No trial date was set. Miss 
Lan said Mrs. Thanh, was treated decently 
and was given oxygen when breathing be- 
_camo difficult. 


CUBA 

Mr. KENNEDY. ' Mr. President, the 
complex changes which have occurred in 
Cuba in the past' 12 years have proved 
-difficult for the outsider to evaluate. 
Regardless of our natural aversion to 
the authoritarian aspects of the regime, 
we owe ourselves as an objective an eval- 
uation as possible of what has occurred 
in education, in health, in housing, in 
agriculture, in industrialization, in social 
and political justice. 

For that reason, a series of articles 
such as those recently written by Mar- 
tin Schvam of Nowaday are of consider- 
able interest. 

The articles, which followed a month- 
long visit by Mr. Schram, provide sub- 
stantial and important contributions to 
our understanding of what the Castro 
revolution has meant to the people of 
Cuba. For that reason, I strongly recom- 
mend them to the attention of Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the following 
articles and editorials from News day. 

There being no objection, the Hems 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From Newsday, July 27, 1971 J 
The C astro Problem 

In 1962 the United States slapped a stiff 
economic and political quarantine on Ficlel 
Castro’s Cuba. While the American fist has 
remained clenched over the past 11 years, 
events both Inside Cuba and throughout 
Latin America have dramatically changed. 
For several reasons, the time is ripe for a 
searching reappraisal of our non-recognition 
of Havana. 

For one thing, Fidel Castro is no longer 
a revolutionary giant-killer. If his image ever 
was valid, it failed to survive the demise 
of Che Guevara in the forests of Bolivia. 
For the only Latin American government 
approaching a Communist regime that has 
come to power In the Interventing years 
was elected through classically democratic 
procedures. And that socialist government, 
Allende’s Chile, c-njoys full diplomatic rela- 
tions 7/ith the United States, 

But while Castro has failed to communize 
Latin America, he has successfully, though 
not democratically, consolidated his hold 
' over the Cuban people. Washington’s quar- 
antine policy, which was designed to shake 
the Havana regime, has been no more suc- 
cessful, and about as ill-conceived, as was 
the abortive Bay of Firs operation of 1961. 
To the extent that U.S. policy has had any 
effect at all, it has (a) enhanced Fidel 
Castro’s martyr image in the eyes of the 
Cuban people; (b) increased Castro’s de- 
pendency on Moscow, and (c) divided the 
Western hemisphere into pro- Castro and 
anti-Castro camps. 


ied American leftist, chirps: /joking that one might 
the CIA.” Almost everybody /Cubans in another era or 
.e same time, almost every- But neither are there free 


j From Newsday, Sept. 7, 1971] 

Cuba Today: Shabbiness, Long Lines and 
■Enthusiasm 
(By Martin Schram) 

Immigration is moving slowly at Mexico 
City airport. Outside, the Soviet Ilyushin 
11-18 prop-jet waits. Inside, one unusual 
task remains for the official with the red- 
brown face, slicked black hair and pencil-line 
moustache, a man whose appearance reveals 
that he is as Mexican as the pyramids of 
Teotihuacan. 

The immigration man begins posing pas- 
sengers in groups of five or six for official 
snapshot portraits. As the camera clickSj one 
passenger, a breaded American leftist, chirps: 
“Smile pretty for ‘ 
laughs; but at the 
body believes the bearded one is right. The 
CIA will want to know about this group, they 
figure, because this plane is heading to Cuba. 
The Mexican government will not answer 
questions about these photographs. “There 
are certain things that nre done as a matter 
of policy they don't want to explain. to any- 
one,” Alberto Beccrra-Sierra, Mexican min- 
ister in Washington said. “This is strictly 
Mexican policy . . . but I don’t think anyone 
here could flatly deny that we’ve ever seen 
any of the photographs.” 

About 10 other Americans are boarding the 
scheduled Friday Cubana Airlines flight from 
Mexico to Havana. All say in conversations" 
that they are political leftists, generally sym- 
pathetic to Fidel Castro’s Cuba. All, of course, 
have been granted visas by the Cuban gov- 
ernment. But many are traveling without the 
special U.S. State Department permission 
that Is technically required since U.S. pass- 
ports officially prohibit travel to Cuba. Be- 
cause there are no diplomatic relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Cuba, Americans who 
want to go to Cuba must get there via Mexico 
or Spain or some ether willing country. 

The plane has a picture of Ho Chi Minh 
and a small North Vietnamese flag inside. It 
takes off two hours late, and the passengers 
settle back to enjoy Cuban hospitality. For 
reading enjoyment there are copies of the 
official Cuban government newspaper, Gran- 
ina. For smoking enjoyment there are Cuban 
cigars and cigarets. For dining enjoyment 
there Is Cuban luncheon cuisine: broth, beef, 
rice, peas, cake, sweet dark coffee and beer 
on the rocks — an almost amber Cuban brew 
that Is chilled by being poured over a chunk 
of ice. On the ground in Havana, about three 
hours later, passengers are greeted by a 
fellow with a tray of frozen daiquiris. 

So begins the first 28 days In Cuba. First 
impressions are striking and a month later 
they still remain valid as keys to life in 
Cuba today: 

- The slogans that are everywhere: It Is 
more than 12 years since Castro came to 
power and Cubans are still being urged at 
every turn to sacrifice, to give. their all for 
their island republic. Billboards, red neon 
signs atop buildings and even water towers 
serve up pep-talk slogans: “1971 — Year of 
Productivity,” “To Die for the Fatherland 
Is to Live” and Fidel Castro’s favorite 
spcech-closer, “Fatherland or Death! We 
Shall Vanquish.” There is no commercial 
advertising on billboards, but there are scores 
of portraits of Jose Marti (Cuba’s father 
figure) and Ernesto (Che) Guevara to re- 
mind Cubans of revolutionary sacrifices 
past; and there are scores of billboards pro- 
claiming “Liberty for Angela Davis” to re- 
mind Cubans of revolutionary sacrifices 
present. ■ 

The absence of beggars: Unlike most oth- 
er countries in Latin America, there are 
no children or adults stopping strangers to 
plead with hungry, hollow eyes for a few 
centavos for food. But foreigners in Cuba 
are often stopped by children asking for 
“Chiclets” and by aduits asking for ciga- 
rets, because chewing gum cannot be bought 



under the tight rations system in Cuba, 
and cigaret rations arc down to a pack a 
week. 

The long lines of people: Lines a block 
long waiting to get into restaurants and 
snack counters. Lines in shops and even 
grocery stores, where ration books must be 
checked. On a summer evening at the famed 
Coppelia ice-cream emporium in Havana, 
one must often wait an hour in a line 
to get a ticket to stand in another line for 
45 minutes to get to the counter to buy 
one of the world’s most delicious ice-cream 
cones for one peso ($1). 

The people in the lines: They are quiet 
and polite. There is no gay backslapping and 
expect of . the 
another locale, 
equent or heated 
disputes over who got in line first. Not sur- 
prisingly, there are Cubans standing in lines 
who grumble unhappily over the economic 
woes that make life so difficult in Cuba. 
But there seem to be more people stand- 
ing in the lines who say (to an American 
reporter) that they are willing to put up 
with the inconveniences for the sake of the 
revolution. “The cola [line] is now a way of 
life in Cm a," observed one Cuban official, 
laughing ! ■*. We ourselves tell the joke about 
the man who stopped to light a cigaret out- 
side a movie theater and when he turned 
around 50 people had formed a cola behind 
him.” . * 

The emptiness of the stores: The big de- 
partment stores along Galla.no Street in 
downtown Havana — La Epoca, Fin de Siglo, 
Flogar — are still open, but not really open 
for business. They stand like empty caverns; 
a child cries out in one store and his voice 
echoes as in a tunnel. There are rows and 
rows of bare shelves. Material purchases are 
restricted to necessities; the population Is 
divided into groups, with only one group 
able to shop on any given day. In one corner 
of each store is a cluster of shiny appli- 
ances: refrigerators assembled in Cuba, So- 
viet television sets, East German radios, 
blenders, pressure cookers; but all these are 
eold only to honored people who have been 
chosen as the best workers in their factories 
by colleagues in their government-run trade 
union. 

The general shabbiness of the city of 
Havana: Buildings stand in need of repair, 
seemingly last painted before the Castro 
revolution. 

The American cars from the pro- Castro 
1950s: Vintage models that have long since 
lost their paint and original parts, but that 
creak along adequately in tribute to Cuba’s 
mechanics. 

The public telephones, which are free: The 
most recent phone book in Havana, entitled 
“1967 — Year of Heroic Vietnam,” has a cover 
portrait of Fidel with Cuban soldiers in fa- 
tigues and Vietnamese soldiers in blue pa- 
jamas. 

The Havana Libre Hotel, built by Hilton 
just before the Revolution, run now by the 
Castro government as the mainstay for gov- 
ernment-invited tourists; A large modern 
lobby decorated year round in what looks 
like pastel Christmas ornamentation, with a 
beautiful glass dome roof that leaks like 
a sieve during the frequent afternoon rains. 
The carpets are faded and worn, the ele- 
vator operators and desk clerks most courte- 
ous, the telephone operators overworked but- 
unnecessarily rude. And the laundry service 
is run by people who will promise four days 
straight to pick up soiled clothes ancl then 
not show up, and who will repeat this the 
following week to show that the first per- 
formance was no fluke. 

The femininity that remains: Foreigners 
usually note that all Cuban girls now take 
military training in high school and that 
uniformed Cuban v/omen direct traffic. They 
might take a. quick glance and conclude that 
Cuban women have abandoned tire feminine 
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.; This is the second of 12 articles excerpted 
from LlJJ’s booh , ‘'The.-VaHtagc Point.” / ■ . 

; * By LYNDON RAINES JOHNSON . * •■ * ;.••• 

In spite of more than three decades of public service, I 
knew I was an unknown quantity to many of my country- 
men and to much of the world when I assumed office. . 

I suffered another handicap, since I had come to the 
presidency not through the coiiective will of the people but 
ia the wake of tragedy. I had no mandate from the voters. 

A few people were openly bitter about my becoming 
.president. They found it impossible to transfer their in- 
tense loyalties from one president to another. I could un- 
derstand this, although it complicated my task. Others 
were apprehensive. This was particularly true within the 
black’ community. Just when the blacks had had their 
hopes for equality and justice raised, after centuries of . 
misery and despair, they awoke one morning to discover . 
that their future was In the hands of a president born in 
the South. - 

YET IN SPITE of these yearnings -for a fallen leader, 
in spite of some bitterness, in spite of apprehensions, I 
knew it was imperative that I grasp the reins of power and 
do so without delay. Any hesitation or wavering, any false 
step, any sign of seji-douot, could have been disastrous. 

During my fust dO days in office I believe I averaged 
no more than four or. five’ hours' sleep a night. If I had a 
single moment when I could go off alone, relax, and forget 
the pressures of business, I don't recall it. 

On Saturday morning, Nov. 23, I walked into’ Me- 
George Bundy's office in the basement of the White House 
and received an international intelligence briefin^ from 
'John. McCone, director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

On that sad November morning in 1933, the interna- 
lon?.! front was about as peaceful as it ever gets in these 
turbulent times. The world, it seemed, had ceased its tur- 
mod for a moment caught in the shock of John Kenne- 
dy’s death. f . ’ . ; 

PRESIDENT Kennedy had 
kept ms well informed - on 
world events, so I was not 
expecting any major surpris- 
es in that first intelligence * • 

briefing. 

Only South Vietnam gave 
me real cause for concern. 

The next day, Nov. 24, I re- 
ceived my first full-dress 
briefing from Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who had just returned 
to Washington from his post 
as ambassador in Saigon. But 
compared with later periods, 
even the situation in Vietnam 
at that point appeared to be 
relatively free from the pres- 
sure of immediate decisions.’ 


■ r The most important for- 
eign policy problem I faced 
was that of signaling to the 
* world what kind oL man I 
was and what soil of policies 
I intended to carry out. 

On Monday, Nov. 25, 1 met 
with President Charles de 
Gaulle of France. Just a few 
hours before our conversa- 
tion, I received a report from 
Paris of a recent meeting be- 
’’ tween Do Gaulle and- an Al- 
lied ambassador. They had 
‘ ’ discussed what the European 
response would bo in the 
event of a Soviet invasion of 
Western Europe. * 

PRESIDENT de Gaulle, ac- 
cording to the report, had 
said that the United States 
could not bo counted on in 
such an emergency. He. men- 
tioned that the United States 
had been late in arriving in 
two world wars and that it. 
had required the holocaust of 
Pearl Harbor to bring us into 
the latter. • 

With this account fresh in 
my mind, I met with the 
French president, I thanked, 
him for crossing the Atlantic 
to express the sympathy of 
France in our hour of sad- 
ness. ' • . 

The 'general spoke of the 
affection that both he . and 
the French people had felt’ 
•for John Kennedy. He then 
went on to .say that the diffN 
: cullies between our two 
countries had been greatly 
exaggerated, and that while 
changing times called for 
certain adjustments m our 
respective roles, the impor- 
tant thing was that French- 
men knew perfectly well 
they could count on the Unit- 
ed States if France were at- 
tacked. . . .* 

; I STARED hard at the 
French president, suppress- 
| ihg a smile. In the years that 
I followed, when • Da Gaulle’s 
criticism of our role in Viet- 


nam became Intense,. T had 
many occasions to remember 
that conversation. The 
' French leader doubted ■ — iq 
private, at least — the will of 
the United States to live up 
to its commitments. lie did 
not believe we would honor 
our NATO obligations, ‘yet he 
crirt^vt us for honoring a 
com.- 1 - -mient elsewhere in the 
world. If we had taken his 
advice to abandon Vietnam, I 
suspect he might have cited 
that as "proof” of what ho 
had been saying all along: 
that the United States could 
not be counted on in. times of 
trouble. 

Having met with the lead- 
er cf France, our oldest ally, 

I turned to our relations with 
an adversary: the t Soviet 
Union. On Tuesday morning, 
Nov. 26, Soviet Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas Mikoyan canu^ 
to my office.' I knew that I 
was dealing with one of the 
shrewdest men ever to come 
up through the Communist 
hierarchy, one of the few 
surviving Bolsheviks with 
real power. Mikoyan had 
been brought to Moscow by. 
Stalin in 1926, had escaped 
i innumerable purges, and had 
1 demonstrated an uncanny 
' ability to survive and to as- 
sociate himself with the right 
faction at the right time. 

WE TALKED for 55 min- 
utes, and the conversation 
was not all diplomatic pleas- 
antries. I remembered how 
Nikita Khrushchev had mis- 
judged President Kennedy’s 
character, and underestimat- 
ed his toughness after their 
1SSJ. meeting in Vienna. That 
roisjudgment, many people 
believe, led Khrushchev to 
test the United States with a 
new crisis in Berlin. I consid- 
ered it essential to let Mi- 
koyan understand that while 
the United States -wanted 
peace more than anything 
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At the press conference in which he announced his 
Moscow trip, President Nixon said that “Cuba is one pos- 
sibility” among the “peripheral” subjects which might be 
discussed in Moscow. That would depend, he said, on what 
the situation was at the time of the meeting. 

The Cuba situation is not a matter of next May but of 
yesterday, and today, and tomorrow. The name of the 
game is murder; and Washington, not Moscow, is its 
source. 

Washington is the source because the Mixon adminis- 
tration continues the wretched policy of blockadfe and coun- 
terrevolution against, the first socialist nation in the 
western hemisphere: , 

' o / 

- The notion that U.S. imperialism could resolve its 
problems in Latin America' by strangling Cuba economic- 
ally has proved idiotic. So too, the notice that CIA-spon- / 
sored assassination could overthrow the socialist govern- 
ment. But the orders from the White House are to let it go 
on. hat’s why murder gangs are organized in the U.S.; 
that’s why they are permitted to' launch their piratical ex- 
peditions from here. - 

The murder expedition which raked a Cuban fishing 
hamlet Tuesday night with sheets of gunfire, taking the 
lives of two Cubans, was made in the U.S. 
i These are CIA-abetted murders. The targets were not 
the two Cubans who were slain, and the four who were 
.wounded, .:ut the socialist regime of Cuba and, in a larger 
sense, the heaving liberation movement throughput Latin 
America. •, . 

The interest of the people of all- the Americas lies in 
ending the blockade against Cuba and resisting to the full- 
est the threats of U.S. imperialism directed there. 
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Cuban defector -..explains way US.- press h ■■ footed 


By PAUL’ BETH EL 
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American reporters in Cub: 



The peasants interviewed, how- 
ever, were, ir* Teira’s words, ‘'secu- 
rity agen-s who were wholeheartedly 
praising ike revolution, Fidel Castro, 


Ilf 


so-callcc] Vence remos Brigades. This 
much is known or at least suspected. But 
just how Castro’s machine operates re- 
mained pretty much. of a mystery until 
revealed recently by a Castro defector 
and high-level operative in the Depart- 
ment of St-ate Security, Francisco- Teira. 

In recent testimony before a Senate 
subcommiliee/Teira tells of the sophisti- 
cated mechanisms in a Communist 
society which, he said, trapped James 
Rcston and Bernard Collier of the New 
York Times , Ai Burt of the Miami he has made a good 


the new 
♦is expected to say. 


ica: attention and 
: good Communist 


STATINTL 

eliminated them.” These major and nit- 
picking Complaints are advanced by 
'Castro agents posing as dissenters, said 
Teira, because “they ‘contribute* to dis- 
crediting the individual v/ho t spoke 
against the. revolution. . .an artfully con- 
trived encounter.” 

These “encounters” serve another 
purpose. “After such treatment,” .Teira 
continues, “\vc had an approximate .idea 
of how the journalist would react to a 
meeting with a minister to whom we 


Herald , Burt Quint of CBS, and added 
to 'the pro-Castro biases of Lee Lock- 
wood, Saul Landau, Joel Iglcsias, 
Charles McClatchy of the Sacramento 
B&e and many more. 

Teira said of McClatchy: “He was 
another one who received the treatment, 
although actually you can’t say that he 
needed it. He was already very much in 
accord with the revolution, and the treat- 
ment he received in Cuba was all that he 
needed.” * 

"We used to take a journalist and 
begin to talk about the situation in 
Cuba.” Teira continued. “We would* 
criticize the government and ourselves 

by admitting that everything was not 
perfect.” This was. to -establish some 
credibility with the reporter before the 
.crunch was applied. 

Conversations often were timed, said 
Teira, “to coincide with our approach to 
a hul inhabited by a peasant family.” 
Then, the acting began. Teira would turn 
to the reporter and say: "Well, here is a 
hut. It is the first one we have come 
across. ... I will go so far as letting you 



'many, many ways,” adding, “I think he’s 
got the support of the people.” 

Considerable ftare was given to culti- 
vating the New York Times . Teira said 
of former Ti'weyman Bernard. Collier: 
“There was no standard procedure be- 
cause it was tailored according to the 
individual. Sometimes it was subtle... 
for instance, 'Collier received the treat- 
ment but it was more subtle. As a result, 
his articles were more or less accept- 
able... even though he had a certain 
amount of criticism in them.” On bal- 
ance, then, the Castro regime feels that 
it has been getting its money’s worth in 
stories out of the New York Times . 

Castro’s internal intelligence apparel 


Those not taken in — notably Ike 
Flores and John Fenton Wheeler. of 
’Associated Press—w ere either ex- 
pelled from the country, or “were 
given no Informatics at all.” 

The airlift of Cubans to the United 
States (now cancelled by Castro, presu- 
mably since it has served its purpose) 
was also explained by the Castro agent. 
Certain Cubans still managed on ccca 1 
sion to get their anti-Castro messages 
across to U.S.- visitors in Cuba. “When- 
ever we could spot any of these infor- 
mants,” said Teira, “we would send 
them to a rehabilitation camp or, if 
nothing damaging could be found against 
them, v/e found it more expedient to give 


dissenters. 


, -them an exit permit to go to the United 
is so sophisticated that it even produces g^ ates »» 

” Security agents, posing as ‘ . ' . 

Teira indicates how important this 

device proved to be in depressing internal 
resistance. “This was a very effective 
way to get people out of the way, be- 
cause these people were usually dis- 
senters who d.id not sympathize with the 


peasants, taxi drivers, bar girls and even 
priests; 'voice some dissent with the re- 
gime. But, Teira says, “dissent is ex- 
pressed in such a way as to place em- 
phasis that , prior to the revolution ’im- 


moral things were within reach of those i - - 

who today complain that they cannot revolution ana they wanted to leave the 
enjoy them because the revolution has country anyway. For this reason they 

coula always be approached and thus 
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By Martin Schram 


Newsdav Washington Bureau 



'This is the fifth 


in a .series of articles baser! on a recent 28 -day visit 


to Cuba. 


J ™*:'- he American air- conditioner emits only 
{ [ 1 ^ silence, stilled because spare parts cannot 

. I j be bought. All that is heard in the room is 

: j I the ere ah . of the rocking chair, as the pocl- 

JLL, writer ponders the future. 

<f I think,” says Kcbeno Fernandez Rclamar, “that 
wc Lave reached the point where there v/ill not be any* 
need for future action like wc have seen.” 

Fernandez Helamar is talking about the arrest and 
detention last spring of a colleague, Heberto Padilla. 
A poet' and writer who conveyed pessimistic and 
critical views ■ of Fidel Castro's regime, Padilla was 
jailed for 36 (lavs —and released only after signing a . 
4,000- word confession proclaiming the error of his ways. 

Fernandez Re'amar figures Padilla had it coming, 
that he had been damaging the •xevuhifion through 
"intellectual sabotage— -something no resolution can 
allow.” But rocking back and forth in the office of the 
Casa de las Americas literary review, which he edits, 
Fernandez Rclamar says it is also likely that the case 
.of Heberto Padilia will be a one-time thing. 

A number of leading Cuban intellectuals inter- 
viewed agreed with Fernandez Retamar. They believe 
there will probably not be any more arrests of literary 
figures. They say there will be no more arrests’ be- 
cause Cuba’s intellectuals have gotten the message. 
And several add that there will be no more arrests 
because tire Padilla case created global shockwaves 
that have left Cuban officials less than pleased. 

In the past year, the regime of -Fidel Castro has 
come down hard on free expression in Cuba. It has 
forged a firm code by which intellectuals are to live 
within the ongoing Cuban revolution. And in the 
process it has bitterly alienated many intellectual 
figures of the western world who wore once keenly at- 
tracted to Castro’s revolutionary ways. 

. The case of Heberto Padilla created more stir in 
intellectual circles; but the doings of Cuba’s first 
National Congress on Education and Culture were 
every bit as significant. 

The Congress on Education and Culture was held 
in April, while Padilla was still the enforced guest of 
the. agents of Slate Security. But Padilla was at the 


congress in spirit- -Fidel Castro saw to that, as he 
spoke obliquely' about the Padilla affair during an 
address to the -Congress in which he never used the 
poet-writer’s name. ' • 1 

Castro spoke of “sheer) that have gone astray, that 
may have some problems with the Revolution be- 
cause they are not 'given the right' to continue their 
poison, their plots and intrigue against the Revolu- 
tion” 

. Beaming his words at his intellectual critics 
abroad, Castro said that no longer will Cuban maga- 
zines and literary contests welcome persons vho are 
not true revolutionaries. Fie added: “Only revolu- 
tionaries — without doubt; * hesitation or halfway 
measures — will find our doors open . to them. Now 
you know it, bourgeois intellectuals and bourgeois 
libelants, agents of, the^OIA and intelligence seiwiceW 
of imperialism, that is, pf the' intelligence and espi- 
onage services of imperialism: • You will not be 
allowed to come to Cuba!” 

All of this stands in stark contrast to what Fidel 
Castro was saying in the mid-1960s. Latin American 
scholar Jose Yglcsms recalls, for example, that during 
that period Castro once said in an interview with 
American journalist Lee Lockwood: “I especially, am 
a partisan of the widest possible discussion in the 
intellectual realm ... I believe that ideas must be 
able to defend . themselves. • I am opposed to the 
blacklist of books, prohibited films and all such 
things.” 

Cuba has had increased economic problems in the 
yea rs since, and perhaps, some intellectuals concede, 
that is the reason for the tougher recent position. No 
one in Cuba can give a definite answer as to precisely 
why Padilla was arrested — not even Padilla. The poet- 
says he was arrested only for “countorrevolutionary” 
activity, and he confesses to vanity ..and negativism in 
past writings and to talking with foreign intellectuals 
such as K. S. Karol and Rene Dumont, who later 
wrote books finding fault with some of Castro’s poli- 
cies. . * 

A number of Cuban sources also report that 




continue 3 
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Shahbixiess, "Long Lines and - Enthusiasm 
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ewsday Washington Bureau reporter Martin 
diram was recently granted a visa to visit Cuba 
id' report on conditions there;. Such a visa, 
irelv granted to American journalists, enabled 
chram to spend 28 days visiting many parts of 
le island nation and speaking to Cubans in all 
ivlks of life, from officials to farm workers. This^ 
! his first article in a series on life in Cuba today. 



^immigration is .moving slowly at .Mexico City 
j airport. Outside, the Soviet Ilyushin Ii-lo prop- 
j jet waits. Inside, one unusual task remains for 
i .the official with the red-brown face, slicked 
-.LLblack hair and pencil-line moustache, a man 
,'hose appearance reveals that he is as Mexican as the 
>yramids of Teolihuacan. 

The immigration man begins posing passengers in 
roups of five or six for official snapshot pen traits. As 
he* camera clicks, one passenger, a bearded American 
eftist, chirps: “Smile pretty for the^ClA.”^ Almost 
very body laughs; but at the same time, almost 
iverybocly believes the bearded one is right. The CIA ^ 
vl\\ want to know about this group, they figure, 
Because this plane is heading to Cuba. The Mexican 
government will not answer questions about these 
photographs. “There are certain things that are done 
is a matter of policy they don’t want to explain to 
myone,”. Alberto Becerra-Sierra, Mexican minister in 
Washington, said; Meanwhile, a U.S. State Depart- 
ment spokesman said; “This is strictly Mexican 
jolicy . . . but I don’t think anyone here could flatly 
deny that we’ve overseen any of the photographs.” 

About 10 other Americans are boarding the sched- 
uled Friday Cuban a Airlines flight from Mexico « to 
Havana. AH say in conversations that they are politi- 
cal leftists, generally sympathetic to Fidel Castro’s 
Cuba. All, of course, have been granted visas by the. 


Cuban government. But many are traveling without 
the special U.S. State Department permission that is 
technically ‘required since -U.S. passports officially 
prohibit travel to Cuba. Because there are no diplo- 
matic relations between the U.S. and Cuba, Ameri- 
cans who want to gQ to Cuba must get there . via 
Mexico or Spain or some ether willing country. 

The plane has a picture of Ho Chi Minh and a 
small North Vietnamese flag inside. It takes off two 
hours late, and the passengers settle back to enjoy 
Cuban • hospitality. For reading enjoyment there are 
copies of the official Cuban government newspaper, 
Granma. For smoking ‘enjoyment there are Cuban 
cigars and cigarets. For dining enjoyment* there is 
Cuban luncheon cuisine: broth, beef, rice, peas, cakq, 
sweet dark coffee and beCr on the rocks — an almost 
amber Cuban brew that is chilled by being poured 
over a chunk of ice. On the. ground in Havana about 
three hours later, passengers are greeted by a fellow 
with a tray of frozen daiquiris. 

So begins the first of 28 days in Cuba. First 
impressions are striking and a month later they still 
remain valid as keys to life in Cuba today: 

The slogans that are everywhere: It is more than 
12 years since Castro came to power and Cubans, 
are stilt being urged at every turn to sacrifice, to give 
their all for their island republic. Billboa^ •* neon 
signs atop buildings and even water towers up 

pep-talk slogans: “1971— Year of Productivity,” To- 
Die for the Fatherland Is to Live” and Fidel Castro s 
favorite speech- closer, “Fatherland or Death! We Shall ^ 
Vanquish.” There is no commercial advertising on bill- 
boards, but there are scores of portraits of Jose Marti } 
..(Cuba’s father figure) and Ernesto (Che) Guevara to 
remind Cubans of revolutionary sacrifices past; and 
there are scores of billboards proclaiming “Liberty for 
. Angela Davis” to remind Cubans of revolutionary J 
■ sacrifices present. 

The absence of beggars: Unlike most other coun- 
tries in Latin America, there are no children or adults ■ 
stopping strangers to plead with hungry, hollow eyes 
for. a few centavos for food. But foreigners in Cuba 
are often stopped by children asking for “Chiclets” 
and by adults asking for cigarets, because chewing - 
gum cannot be bought under the tight rations system 
in Cuba, and cigaret rations are down to a pack a. 
week. * ' 

; ‘ The long lines of people: Lines a block long wait- 
ing to get into restaurants and snack counters. Lines 
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Havana, Sept. 3 (Kcutcr) — 
Pierre Golendorf, 50, a French 
citizen, was sentenced to 10 years 
as a spy, according to the Cuban 
news : a g e n c y Pr en s a Lr. t i n a . T h c 
agency, quoting official sources, 
said that under pretext of work- 
ing as journalist, photographer 
and translator, Golendorf engaged 
in spying against Cuba for the 
United States Central Intelligence 
Agency. 
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be supervised i 
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For some time I have been disturbed by the way the CIA has been stine COUpS, 
diverted from its original assignment, ft has become on operational and Guatemala 

at times policy-making arm of the government. / never thought when I Mossadegh i 

set up the CIA that it would be injected into peacetime cfoak-and - Cuban I 

dagger operations, —ex- President Harry S. Truman. . failure) 1 he 

President Kei 

N OTHING has happened since that pronouncement by 28. 1961. v\ 

the agency's creator in December 1963 to remove or heralded - y 

reduce the cause for concern over the CIA's deve'op- Because the QTATIMTI 

ment. As currently organized, supervised, structured and agency's"m.... o I A I MNI L 

led. it may be that the CIA has outlived its usefulness. representative of the unending gamoiuy auu 

Conceivably, its very existence causes the President and the |jf e human aspect of espionage* and secret operations At thi 

National Security Council to rely too much on clandestine level the stakes are lower and the "struggle” frequently takes 
operations. Possibly its reputation; regardless of the facts, is bizarre and even ludicrous twists. For, as Alexander Foote _ 

now so bad that as a foreign policy instrument the agency noted in his Handbook for Spies, the average agent s reaj • 

has become counter-productive. Unfortunately the issue of difficulties are concerned with the practice of his trade, ihe • 

its efficiency, as measured by its performance in preventing setting up of his transmitters, the obtaining of funds, and 

past intelligence failures and consequent foreign policy the arrangement of his rendezvous. The irritating administra- 

. fiascos, is always avoided on grounds of "secrecy". So tive details occupy a disproportionate portion of his waking 

American taxpayers provide upwards of $760,000,000 a |jf e " .... .... 

year for the CIA without knowing how the money is spent or A$ an examp|e of the administrative hazards, one day in 
to what extent the CIA fulfils or ex e 1960 a technical administrative employee of the CIA 

intelligence functions. . stationed at its quasi-secret headquarters in Japan flew to ’ 

The gathering of intelligence is a necessary and legitima Singapore to conduct a reliability test of a local recruit. On 

activity in time of peace as well as in war. But it does, raise arrival he checked into one of Singapore's older hotels to 

a very real problem of the proper place and control o receive the would-be spy and his CIA recruiter. Contact was 

agents who are required, or authorized on their own made. The recruit was instructed in what a lie detector test 

recognizance, to commit acts of espionage. In a democracy does anc j was w ired up, and the technician plugged the 
' it also poses the dilemma of secret activities and the value machine into the room's electrical outlet. Thereupon it 

of a free society. Secrecy is obviously essential for espionag blew out all the hotel's lights. The ensuing confusion and 

but it can be - and has been - perverted to hide mtciligenc darkness did not cover a getaway -by the trio. They were 

activities even - from those with the constitutional re- discovered, arrested, and jailed as American spies. • 
sponsibility to sanction them. A common rationalization 15 . g y itself the incident sounds like a sequence from an old 
the phrase "If the Ambassador/Secretary/President doesn f Peters SeMers movie, however, its consequences were not 

know he won't have to lie to cover up." The prolonged birt pear | y so f unn y j n performing this routine mission the 

of the CIA was marked by a reluctance on the part CIA set off a two-stage international incident between 

politicians and others to face these difficulties, ana tn England\and the United States, caused the Secretary of 

agency as it came to exist still bears the rnar<s ot t State to write a letter of apology to a foreign chief of state, 

indecision. # . s made the U.S. Ambassador to Singapore look like the 

What we need to do is to examine how the U.S. gatn proverbial cuckold, the final outcome being a situation 

its intelligence, and consider how effective its instrume wherein the United States Government lied in public - 

/ are and what room there, is for improvement. Every 9 ove and was caught! 
ment agency must be accountable, as Richard Helms, 
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Vrhse^bbtcr Fidel Castro do- lfl cl all that, cur country is ^hey stand firm and incorruptible; 
livercd in Havana to Cuban zih- prospering and scoring this kind of it is the spirit of our young people 

Setes retcrnirfi from successful victory. ' who are in the vanguard in their 

cczrsethioz in Cali, Colombia. w ° ' studies. This is the result of the 

Castro, commenting on a di.v Before the U.S. used to win new spirit of our people, of our 

patch by the arcs Id out of the U.S. more medals than all the coun- y 0UI ,ger generation, the result of 

Ch'rrroics Committee, continues: tries cf Latin America put to- this neW| very revolutionary 

Why all this fuss about our getker. Now, however, after the' s *p j r i t . which places a high value 

soorts. which has developed as tremendous sports hoorn in Cuba; 0 n the dignity and spiritual values 


trated against our country to frus- j n the dignity they maintain when, 
irate its efforts to benefit man — _ jailed and taken around in chains, 


one of the 


sctives o: our social 


the countries of Latin America 


effort, a social effort' which has have won many more medals than 
cost us a great deal of effort, a the United States. 


of man. . . . 

The young people who represent 
Cuba at these events a re. spiritual 


v. uo Ci v. » VC. L v. . , - * 

areal deal of -sweat and blood...? ' Ve have v;ort victories for our hcirs * of 0lir independence fight- 


All this wasn’t * attained bv sirn- country ana viCtOiies fo* ers; of the men who attacked the 

p!v snapping our fingers. We Latin America. The L.S. has a Moneada: of the rnen of the 
weren’t ahle°to kick the Yankee population of 2C0 million. When we- Qranrna and the Sierra Maestra; 
monopolies out without any ef- join our medals with those of the c ,? the men of the Eseambrsy, . 
fort: Vl took sweat and blood for other Latin-Amenean .countries, Giron and ail the other struggles 
our country to really gel the reins lVl spite of tne fact tuat those 0 f our people. They are their 
of its destiny in its own hands'— countries don’t have the conch- spiritual heirs, and they act ac- 
to such an extent that we have be- tions that Cuba has ioi the develop- cordingly! Our people are proud 
come a rival of the United States ment of sports... We don’t have 0 f our 5 p 0 rts delegations not only 
in any of these fields of human the slightest doubt that, with the f or their sports victories but also 
activities. passing of time, all the Latin- tor their brave and firm patriotic 

Among oilier things, in order -to;*Arnericah countries will have the conduct 

compete, we first had to get the same conditions that Cuba has to- We'd like to say something else; 


same conditions that Cuba has to- 

Yankees out of our politics, out of day for sports. This is inevitable. when we mentioned the hostility 
our economv. out of everything. The resuLs Oi ad tnese social Qj the imperialists and their 
We had to get rid of the monopol- efforts are being reflected in a agents, it’s only fair that we-also 
ies’and the imperialists. But not a better physical foundation, a mention — for this is very encour- 
vvorcl is said about that. Mow come better educational foundation, a aging to us — the altitude of the 
this gentleman doesn’t say a word better cultural foundation foi p 20 p] e toward our delegations, 
about how-our country has had to sports. And. moreover, v/e aie ^ ven [ n countries where the irn- 
struggle for these human objec- gaining experience. It reflects a perialists have ruled, for a long- 
lives throughout these vears in technique which is mucji more time, as is the case with Puerto 
the midst of sabotage, uninter- developed than any we had before pj co , our delegation was received 
rupted economic blockage, acts of which we have obtained v; jth great affection. And we will 

aggression, infiltration, attempts thanks to the cooperation Oi the never forget the tremendous 
at subversion, attacks and every other socialist countries. It also demonstrations of affection with 
other sort of villainy? That is what 'reflects and this is very import- which our delegation was re- 
happened. And what rcallv hurts an ^ conduct of our alludes C eived in the Dominican Republic 

them the most is the fact that v;e -and the spirit, of our people, for during the baseball gatr.es held 
have attained these human objec- they reflect the spirit of our peo- there. This is something which is 
lives of our Resolution in spite of P^! , , . also on the upswing, in spite of 

everything -they have done to tr.v This spirit, is reflector! in a scr- aH publicity campaigns, lies and 
peclearsdfruetraieourofforis. ies of. activities, such as those of intrigues. _ . 

^This shameless individual'keeDS the voung people ot the Centennial Among other intrigues, theic is 
mum about this. too. And then he Youth Column in productive work; the case of .the masseur wno died 
pops up making statements to the it is the spirit reflected by ou. eitner by accident oi through sui 


conduct 

We’d like to say something else; 
when we mentioned the hostility 
of the imperialists and their 


efforts are being reflected in a a g en ts. it’s only fair that we-also 
better physical foundation, a mention — for this is very encour- 


effect that we use sports as an National Heroes of Labor and by cioe — we reauy uosi twww mnui 
instrument. ’ the hundreds of cane-cutters who - for whose death they have tried; 

What he should say is that, de-*- have cut a*s much as 25. COO. 50.0v0 to blame the Cuban^ delegation., 
spite all of the- imperialists* ef- or 75.000 cwt. of cane: it is the accusing our delegation cf rmu- 
forls and .crimes — crimes perpe- spirit reflected by our fisheimen. 
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Among other intrigues, there is' 
the case of .the masseur who died 
either by accident or through sui- 
cide — we really don’t know which 
— for whose death they have tried:’ 


have cut as much as 25.COO. 50,000 to blame the Cuban delegation.; 


or 75.000 cwt. of cane: it is toe 
spirit reflected by our fishermen. 


accusing our delegation cf mur- 
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REPORT FROM CUM: 3 . . . By JAMES HIGGINS 


ss list of grievances 


IL/uPi 


HAVANA — “From April 19, 

■' 1961, \ip to the present,” said the 
young man from Cuba’s Ministry of 
Foreign Relations, “we have publicly 
announced 87 separate aggressions 
against our country by the CIA.” He 
• emphasized the “publicly.” 

He said that Cubans had been 
/ very interested in the information 
V which the Pentagon Papers had pro- 
. vided to the people of the US. 

“Partly,” he added, “because we 
f are sure that the people in your coun- 
\ try do not yet know that for 10 years, 
ever since the Bay of Pigs invasion, 
which we* defeated, there has bec«. 
•consistent espionage, sabotage, infil- 
‘ tration and . raids conducted by the 
CIA against Cuba.” 

I asked if he were certain that all 
were the work of- the CIA. I reminded 
him that there were several thousand 
Cuban exiles in the US and that a 
. number of them, especially those of 
the Alpha 66 organization insisted ' 
•they were operating on their own in 
\ their efforts to penetrate Cuba. 

:* “Well,” he said, “if there were 
; several hundred thousand North 
! Americans in Cuba, and if some of 
. these were not only openly declaring 
■ their intent to invade but also, from 
- time to time, sneaking ashore with 
guns, ammunition and explosive 
: equipment, you would assume that 
' all this could not happen without the 
cooperation/ of agencies of* the Cuban 
; government.” 

• • And, he went on, if, in addition, 

/ official Cuban government planes, 

\J such as US U-2s .and SR71s were 
flying along the US coast and photo- 

* graphing US' territory, it would be 
hard not to conclude that the nation 
which did this had bad intentions : 


siffai 



upon your territory and sovereignty. 

“Let me give,” he said, “a few 
specifics from a document we pub- 
lished about a year ago.” He quoted: 

“1— On June 13, 1964, a CIA craft 
based in the US attacked and sank a 
Cuban ship to the north of Isabela de 
Sagua.” 

“2 — In May of 1965 members of 
a network of CIA agents who were 
sending secret information to the US 
through the Guantanamo Naval Base 
were captured in Camaguey:” 

“3 — On Dec. 29, 1967, a light plane 
proceeding from Homestead, Fla., 
was shot .down here. The pilot, US 
citizen Everett D. Jackson, wasg 
captured. He had air-dropped arms 
and espionage equipment in the 
northern part of Las Villas Prov- 
ince:” 

“4 — On Sept. 12, 1969, counter- 
revolutionary agent Jose Antonio 
Quesada Fernandez landed in Oriente 
Province. - He was. Raptured with war 
material and espionage equipment 
found on him. He was tried by a rev- 
olutionary court, convicted and exe- 
cuted:” 

“5 — On April 17, 1970, a group of 
mercenaries proceeding from the US 
and armed with Ihe latest weapons 
used by the US Army landed near 
Baracoa in Oriente Province.- The 
group was put out of action. Some 
were captured, others killed.” 

^.He said that two years ago a CIA 
spy had been detected here in the 
Mexican Embassy where, in the guise 
of a diplomatic officer, he attempted 
to cover his efforts to gain informa- 
tion from highly placed Cubans and 
to communicate reports by radio to 
the CIA as well as sending written 
messages and photographs. “Every- 


thing the spy Humberto Carillo Colon : v 
did was intercepted .by our counter- 
intelligence authorities,” he ‘said, 
“and most of the documentation was 
published, including the instructions 
he had received to pretend he was 
writing a book about ‘The Men 
Around Castro,” one of the stated ob- 
jectives being to try and find out who" 
might lead a faction against Fidel.” “ l . 

Perhaps in time -to come, he said, 
from CIA or other US government 
files, it will become clear that a long; 
campaign of secret aggression — se- : 
efret from the US people but not from : 
'us — has been waged against Cuba. ; 
He said that he thought it was even , 
possible the US people did not know 
of their government’s interference 
with Cuban trade, using such meth- 
ods as pressure upon other govern- « 
ments and private companies to pre- 
vent Cuba from selling nickel, for ex- . 
ample, or from buying machinery, 
tools and spare parts. . • /; 

“We regard the haven and sup- - 
port the US government gives to Cu- V ; 
bans who have left their country,” he • 
added, “as similar to the policy the ;. 
US government has followed — up to ; 
lately — toward the-Chiang Kai-shek 
elements on Taiwan, a US- protector- ( 
ate for more than 20 years. These ele- 
ments have, it is now admitted, been , 
raiding and penetrating the Chinese 
mainland, just as Cuban exile ele- ‘ 
ments have been doing here. The 
only difference is that now the US- 
sponsored activities against the Peo- * 
pies Republic of China are becoming 
public knowledge. Presumably this ■ 
means they will stop. Of. course that 
is a guess. We don’t know..” . . \ . 1 

NEXT: If a student is bad, he goes 
to the head of the line. * ■ 
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By Irwin Silber 

If counter-revolution always appeared before us in 
'the familiar trappings of James Bond movies or the more 
obvious maneuver ings of CiA-inspired intrigue, v/e 
should not have any great difficulty in recognizing it for. 
v/liat it is. Even “leftist” bourgeois intellectuals might 
comprehend such a menace and fingering their collective 
ideological rosaries while carefully crossing their legs, 
they might keep their revolutionary purity intact. 

But counter-revolution is not always the handiwork 
of a CIA think-tank. All too often it comes disguised in 
the rhetoric of “solidarity with the/ principles” of the 
struggle, or concern with what is ali-too-easily described 
as “socialist morality,” but turns out to be, on closer 
inspection, a predisposition for the outmoded class 
values of dying bourgeois society. 

In a recent statement concerning the “case” of 
Hcrberto Padilla, a group of 60 European, North 
American and (mostly-expatriatc) Latin American intel- 
lectuals, notified the Cuban government of their mutual 
“shame and anger” over the imprisonment and public 
self-criticism of the Cuban poet. 

"Insufferable" 

It is, one must say in *a!3 candor, an insufferable 
statement. It accuses the Cuban government of using 
torture to extract v/liat it describes as a “confession” 
containing “absurd accusations and delirious assertions” 
and goes on to invoke the paralyzing* image of a 
suddenly-revived and all-pervading “-Stalinism” in Cuban 
cultural affairs. 

While it is not the intent of this article to respond 
merely with a counter-polemic, I have to confess that I 
begin myself with feelings of “shame and anger” at the 
conduct of these self-appointed “judges” zsf the Cuban 
revolution and at the shameless exploitation of the 
.“affair” in this country by the Socialist Workers Party, 
and its newspaper, The Militant. 

But first some background and chronology. Who is 
Padilla— and what is his “case?” Hcrberto Padilla, 39 
years old, is of that generation of Cuban writers and 
artists whose consciousness and aesthetic sensibilities 
v/erc shaped in the colonialist era. Supporters of the 
revolution, many of these saw in the liberation of their 
country their own entrance onto the world intellectual 
stage. In the wake of the Cuban revolution, many of 
these artists— mostly writers— were lionized by foreign 
intellectuals who found in them an unexpected worldli-' 
ne^s and sophistication .that contrasted sharply with the 

seemingly simplistic enthusiasm of the Cuban .masses. 
(One was not critical of the Cuban people' or their 
aspirations; one merely patronized both with, a certain 
weary cynicism while waiting to see whether Cuba could 


$ou!-s3erchihg agonies 

Artists are invariably attracted to the social vitality of • 
revolution; some, having developed as revolutionary 
artists previously or because they succeeded in trans- 
forming themselves via* a new class outlook, develop 
their artistic potential ana are ante to become intellectu- 
al soldiers of the revolutionary cause. But many remain*, 
prisoner to outmoded values and consciousness— and 
instead of attempting to transform themselves, try Vto t 
transform the revolution. That they do so in the name 'of* 
revolutionary principles, employing revolutionary rheto- 
ric, does not change the basic nature of their aspiration's. 
Tills was' Hcrberto Padilla, a gifted poet who quite 
consciously set out to become the enfant terrible of t hc^ 
Cuban revolution, a writer whose mark would be made 
on an international stage, an'artist who would keep alive 
the soul-searching agonies of the bourgeois personality as' 
it confronted a'proletarian world. ' 

His writing became a strange admixture attempting 
simultaneously to defend the revolution and the very 
values which the revolution was changing in Cuban life. , 
Western critics were fascinated by Padilla, anxious to 
make* him the “voice” of the Cuban revolution. The 
concern* was understandable, for Padilla's “success” fed 
their own illusion that socialist revolution might .yeli.'t 
lea\;c their bourgeois personalities and value systems' 
intact. 

Despite this, Padilla had a home in the Cub? a 
revolution. His literary efforts were both the joy and tiw 
despair of Cuban 'art. In expressing the anguish of the 
bourgeois soul caught up in that cataclysmic moment of 
historic change exemplified by the Cuban revolution, 
Padilla uncovered one layer of social reality. But his 
“truth”— and it was a. truth— was a small one. For the 
great mass of the Cuban people, desperately undertaking 
a monumental task of social transformation under the 
most incredible odds, it was, all too often, a largely 
irrelevant statement. But for many in the cosmopolitan 
artistic circles of Havana and for their “revolutionary” 
counter-parts in Paris, Rome, New York and Mexico- 
City, the agonies and ambiguities so exquisitely synthe- 
sized by Padilla echoed shared concerns. 

The conscience? - : */ 5 

The poet became a figure of controversy in Cuba. It 
seems to be a role for which lie was not only suited, but 
to which he aspired. Foreign journalists and literary 
critics began to cite him as “the conscience of the Cuban 
revolution,” the solitary ‘figure of artistic integrity in an 
otherwise deadening cultural milieu. To some, Padilla 
was not only the - revolution’s “conscience,” but its 
ultimate barometer. * - ’ . - 

Western critics appointed Padilla the revolution’s poet 
laureate. Tims, writing bn the Padilla “case” in the New 
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By Martin Scnmm 

Kewsclay Washington Bureau 

Camanayagua, C u b a — T h e si- a 
knows no mercy. It beats down upon 
.the citrus lands and bakes tne faces 
and backs of the* worker = ** weathered 
brown. Out in the fields, Pedro, Jose, 
Pablo and Juan Ion daily, and their 
years of effort can be seen in the com- 
plexion of their skin. 

But there is one among them whose 
skin is white/ whwhose -hands are soft 
and uncalloused; • a man with black- 
rimmed spectacles whose 39-year-old 
body has grown paunchy, lie is 
Heberto Padilla, one of Cuba's leading 
poets, a city man ’who, until March 20, 
was well known for writings’ that 
treated Fidel Castro's Communist 
revolution critically and 
pessimistically. 

Back in the earlier days of the Cas- 
tro regime, Padilla had written a 
lengthy poem, now all but forgotten, 
entitled "The Childhood of William 
Black.” Toward the end of the poem, 
Padilla wrote: 

f 'Any day now I They* 1 1 call me to the 
(You wouldn't- hnoiv him.)/ He is any 
door: /Sir, a man with cm umbrella/ 
day now/ They'll burst into my room — / 
He showed his badge, sir./ Any day 
now/ They'll force me out into the 
street,/ Beating me, battering me about/ 
As though 1 were a sewer mi./ (You 
cannot understand this. It is of our 
time.) The inspector of heresies prill 
testify, against me.” 

But, in fact, it ■was not like that at 
all on March 20, Heberto Padilla now 
reports, when men with badges finally 
did call him to the door of his dingy 
second-floor apartment on O Street in 
Havana. - 

Padilla's attractive young wife, 
B elk is Cuza Male, herself a prize-win- 
ning poet, answered the door that 
morning and found two state security 
agents who wanted to speak with her 
husband. Padilla! came to the door. 


come wjtn tnem. Padilla went quietly. 
And thus, the poet began 36 days of 
detention as a prisoner of the state; 
detained, Padilla says,- "for having 
been a counterrevolutionary.” 

Before his release by the security 
agents, Padilla signed a 4,000-word 
confession that he had slandered, vili- 
fied and defamed the Cuban revolution 
in his writings and in his discussions 
with visiting foreign intellectuals. And 
immediately upon his release,- Padilla 
appeared before a special meeting of 
his colleagues ai the Union of Writers 
and Artists of Cuba, where he deliv- 
ered a- rambling and emotional self- 
criticism. He talked of his great shame 
for his past actions against the revolu- 
tion and denounced his last bool; of 
poems and a novel, "Heroes Graze in 
My Garden,” that he had started, but 
will never finish. Padilla also acknowl- 
edged having talked with foreign in- 
tellectuals Rene Dumont and K. S. 
Karol, both of whom recently have 
written books critical, of the Castro 
government. Padilla told his colleagues 
that both Dumont and Karol were 
agents of the U.S. / Cen tral Intelligence 
Agency. All of those "aclToi ispi re^tol d 
flaiTimicfn, he had committed because 


of vanity exercised at the expense of 
the Cuban, revolution. And he said over 
and over how grateful he was that he 
• was able to speak to the writers and 
artists because of the generosity of the 
revolutionary government. 

The case of Heberto Paclilla has 
caused worldwide reverberations. Sixty 
western intellectuals, who had once 
praised the revolutionary Cuban 
regime, sent a strongly worded letter 
to Castro deploring Padilla's arrest, 
confession and self-criticism. The' Pa- 
dilla case, they said, recalled "the most 
sordid moments of the era of Stalin- 
ism, wi.ti i its prefabricated verdicts and 
its witch hunts.” Signers included Jenn- 
Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Susan Sontag, Alberto Moravia and 
Carlos Franqui, who once was a con- 
fidant of Castro and editor of Revolu- 
tion, the for m e r , Havana daily 
newspaper. 

But Padilla now says that, while he 
appreciates the concerns of the western 
intellectuals, the 60 who signed the 
letter just do not understand that what 
happened to him was really a "very 
good, very beneficial thing.” -Western 
intellectuals cannot understand; Pa- 
dilla says, because they live in a capi- 
talist society. Padilla is saying, in ef 
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By Richard E. Ward 

Third of a series of articles 


[instructions from President Eisenhower and Secretary or 


dof a series of articles ‘State John Foster Dulles opposed any international 

• recognition of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 

Official U.S. policy statements on Indochina issued to which had existed for nearly nine years and led the 
the public characteristically have charged the Viet- resistance against the French, 
namese with the crimes actually being committed by the Blind policies 

U.S. From 1954 to the present, day, among the U.S. Prior to the Geneva conference itself, Washington 


ideological keystones have been the spurious claims of policy papers of 1954 underscored U.S. aims in Indo 
North Vietnamese, aggression and violations of the 1954 china as “a military victory” for the French, whose 
Geneva settlement. armies were on their last legs— indicating the lack of 

\ Although U.S. responsibility for sabotaging the realism in Washington. Thus it is not surprising that the 


Geneva agreements has been recognized widely for well U.S. worked to destroy the new peace. This was evident 


over a decade, the first time it was seriously suggested in 
the New York Times was last month in its final 
installment of documents and reports from the Penta- 
gon’s history of U.S. intervention in Vietnam. 

Following the disastrous French defeat at Dien- 
bienphu in May 1954 as well as serious military reverses, 
elsewhere in Indochina, France finally faced the neces- 
sity of negotiations to avoid complete destruction of its 
forces. The ensuing settlement at Geneva contained 


at the time to anyone who wanted to see what was 
happening in Vietnam. 

Clearer than before, the -newly available documents 
show that the U.S. never intended to respeetthe Geneva 
settlement. On August 3, 1954 Just two weeks after the 
Geneva conference concluded, the National Security 
Council discussed Vietnam. About the meeting, Fox 
Butterfield in the Time's wrote: “The objectives set by 
the [National Security.] Council were ‘to maintain a 


provisions for a durable peace in Indociiina. But as friendly noivCommunlst South Vietnam* and ‘to prevent 
quickly as French troops left Indochina the U.S. began a Communist victory through all-Vietnam elections.^’ 
its direct intervention, preventing essential provisions of Although the Pentagon analyst denied that the U.S. 
the Geneva agreement from being carried out. “connived” with Diem to prevent national elections, 

Butterfield noted that Washington lmd made its desires 
known to Diem and when Diem later blocked the 


Armsd resistance begins 


As is well known, the U.S. caused its puppet Ngo elections, the U.S. indicated its full “support.” The 
Dinh Diem * to be installed in Saigon, even before the Pentagon papers could hardly conceal the fact that Diem 
settlement had been reached in Geneva. Under programs remained in power by virtue of U.S. backing,' although 


manced and largely conceived by liis CIA tutors, Diem 


impendence on the U.S. is sometimes obscured, 


neo-fascist regime. Thousands of patriots particularly in ascribing to Diem the repression, for 
who - had served in the anti-French resistance were winch U.S. was ultimately responsible, 
assassinated or jailed and tortured. Armed struggle Washington’s cynical attitude toward the Geneva 
became the only road to survival; this developed settlement was stated by John Foster DuJles’in a cable to. 
spontaneously in some regions or under the direction of the U.S. embassy in Saigon on Dec. 1 1, 1955: “While v/c 
local cadres in others. Full-scale, coprdinated resistance should* certainly take no step to speed up the present' 
began with the formation of the National Liberation process of decay of the Geneva accords, neither should 
Front of South Vietnam in December 1960, which was we make the slightest effort to infuse life into them.” 

• headed by a representative cross-section of the leader- Perhaps the most ’revealing new document from the 
ship of democratic .and progressive organizations in the 1 post-Geneva period is a lengthy report on the activities 
South. of the so-called Saigon Military Mission, headed by Col. 

In the U.S. version, which the American press rarely Lansclale of the CIA. Ostensibly written by anonymous 
challenged (except to give a; partially true picture as members of the group, there is no doubt that the report 
Diem neared his end in 1963), the Saigon puppets were which eulogizes Lansdale was largely his doing. Lans- 
Jreated as the legitimate rulers, threatened by subversive dale’s' activities were described in fiction by Graham 
agents acting on behalf of Hanoi. In essence, according Greene, in “The Quiet American.” Lansdale’s chauv in- 
to Washington, in the late 1950s the U.S. was not ism and callousness might also be compared to the comic 
intervening in ✓Vietnam while “foreign aggression” was strip character, Steve Canyon, like Lansdale an Air Force 
carried out by Vietnamese. - ' -colonel; 

Unfortunately the press has only published a small 
amount of material fro.m the Pentagon study -on the 
period following the Geneva settlement. However, there 
is sufficient information from the Pentagon report to 
demonstrate that Washington consciously and deliberate- 
ly was trying to crush the revolution in Vietnam and 
that virtually every public statement was -nothing but a 

tissue of lies designed- to conceal U.S. activities from the tinued 

American people. - ■ . GO * 

At various stages the U.S. and its apologists have 
blown hot and cold about the Geneva agreements. At 
the conference itself the chief U.S. delegate,. Walter / 

Bedell Smith, pledged that the U.S. would not upset ^ 
them by force. Officials back in Washington were more 

ambiguous, hardly cojfcpfjiKjveti c|«0fif^eftea^-2OO1/O3/O4 : CIA-RDP80-01 601 R00050003 

satisfied . they well might be, for Bedell Smith’s initial 
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_• . _ By JAMES HIGGINS 

HAVANA— WJien I came to Cuba 
recently — my third visit since J 903 — - 
I brought with me a little red book. 
Not the prescriptions and prophecies 
of Chairman Mao, but a 22-page 
pamphlet of the Department of State: 
“U.S. Policy Toward Cuba.” 

The text is based on a speech deliv- 
ered in 19S4 by George W. Ball to the 
Omicron Delta Kappa Society at 
Roanoke, Va., Mr. Rail was then Under 
Secretary of State in the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. His remarks, as pub- 
lished in May, 1934, were described to 
me by an officer of the Nixon Admin- 

* istration as “past, present and fore- 
seeable-future” U.S. Cuban policy. 

* This is probably not a complete de- 
scription. As with other parts of the 

] world, U.S; policy toward Cuba has its 
* / “open" (Ball . speech) and “secret" 
V (C.I.A.) forms. One night in Havana, 
a Panamanian delegate to the. con- 
gress of the International Association 
- of Journalists told, with concrete dis- 
plays of evidence— cryptogram codes, 
invisible writing techniques, Mexico 
j mailing addresses, double-lined suit 
J jackets — of C.I.A. efforts to recruit him. 
as an agent in Cuba. 

And at the congress, Cuba’s Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Raul Roa, mentioned in 
/an almost offhand way preparations 
/ for C.I.A.-sponsored raids upon Cuba 
by former Cubans training in Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. It occurred to me 
this might be worth some firsthand ob- 
servation by a team of U.S. correspon- 
dents. 

But the Panamanian’s expositions, 
and Dr. Roa’s asides, are, after all, 
only statements requiring verification. 
Whereas the “Little Red Ball Book” is 
policy stuff. Just as, for Cuba, are the 
speeches of Premier Fidel Castro. 

“Our program is ■succeeding,” wrote 
Mr. Ball in 1964. “Cuba under Com- 
munism is in a mess— produced by in- 
competent management, ideological in- 
terference and the refusal of the Unit- 
ed States and many other Western so- 
cieties to deal with a government that 
* is seeking to undermine its neighbors." 

In JS70 Mr. Castro said: “Now, then, 
the Technocrats/ the ‘brains/ the 
‘geniuses/ the ‘superscientists’ — all of 
them knew exactly what should be 
done in order to produce the 10 mil- 
lion tons of sugar. Well, first of all, it, 
was proved they didn’t know’ what 
was what, and, in the second place, 
they exploited the economy, channel- 
ing large amounts of resources to that 
(sugar) sector/* 


On a warm sunny afternoon, walking 
-with Alberto along the Havana water- 
front, I asked him if Mr. Castro’s dec- 
larations did not demonstrate that Mr. 
Ball — even if his timing was off by six 
years — was right in claiming success 
for the U.S. policy of “economic de- 
nial" toward Cuba. Alberto, an alert 
but relaxed reporter Tor the national 
youth newspaper*, JuventucI Rebel de, 
said of course it had been a success; 
that facts were facts; that the very 
areas of “Cuban vulnerability" singled 
out by Mr. Ball — replacement parts 
for industry, mainly U.S.-built mills, 
internal transportation and long-dis- 
tance shipping routes — had been pri- 
marily responsible for the sugar defeat. 

“But let me ask you/’ said Alberto, 
“two things: First, what is the moral 
basis of a policy which says in effect, 
that you must run your country the 
way we powerful interests of the U.S. 
want it run — or we will punish you 
by ‘economic denial’: that is, by starv- 
ing your industry, creating impedi- 
ments to' development, keeping your 
people on short rations and thus hop- 
ing to demoralize them?" 

He went on: “And second, who are 
the economic detenninists? The Cuban 
Communists or the U.S. capitalists for 
whom Ball speaks? Who are the ma- 
terialists and who the humanists? Cur 
economic problems, whatever their 
source, are real and serious. We do 
not hide them. And outsiders, such as 
Ball or Western journalists, take these 
problems as the measure of the fate of 
our revolution.” 

He said he would like to suggest a 
“really fundamental fact of general 
nature" completely missed by West- 
ern observers of Cuba. “Almost half 
our population," he said, “is under 
sixteen. We are in the thirteenth year 
of the revolution. What is the condi- 
tion of the youth? What is their spirit? 
They are the human indicators of the 
future. That is the simple truth. But 
neither Ball nor most of the Western 
journalists seem to know they exist/* 

Alberto and Dr. Roa, it seems to me, 
have given helpful hints toward a 
more comprehensive reporting of the 
Cuban scene. Perhaps it is time to dis- 
card the notions contained in Mr. Ball’s 
“Little Red Book." Or at least put a 
black cover on it. Black for blindness. 


James Higgins is. the former editor of 
The York Gazette & Daily of York , Pa., 
and a student of the Cuban revolution. 
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If/ Lis name still leaves some of 
the mighty in Washington — 
White House aide Boh Finch, 
presidential hopeful Ed Muskie, 
lawyer Tommy "The Cork* 1 Cor- 
coran, among others — a touch 
cautious or forgetful when 
strangers call to ask questions 
about their connections with Rob- 
ert Aims Maheu. 

To most of the rest of the public, 
Maheu was a nonentity until 
stories about Howard Hughes* 
"disappearance” began to hit the 
press last December. Maheu had 
been his top hired hand, the man 
who operated the vast (estimated 
$300 million) Hughes Nevada 
Operations, among other tasks. 
Quite suddenly that December 
Maheu was the man Hughes had 
fired, the man who was hinting 
that, not Hughes, but sinister 
forces within the Hughes organi- 
zation had fired hirn. As far as the 
past went most of the stories 
listed Maheu simply as an "ex- 
FBI agent.” 

But Bob Maheu has long been 
considerably more than that. In 
the not-so-recent past, he was one 

of the fastest . movers ever to 

sprint through’ Washington. 

Maheu set up a private investi- 
gative firm that for years stalked 
Washington unchallenged, aiding 
great corporations and irate ali- 
mony-payers. He mixed with sen- 
ators and well-placed security 
men around the Federal sector, as 
well as with Greek shippinggiant 
Stavros Niarchos and Savile 
Row-tailored lawyers who garner 
$100 for nod 
twice during an hour. 


He aided Nixon forces during 
the "dump Nixon” drive in 1956. 
When certain elements in the 


grim as he makes them sound, he 

quit in 1947 to get rich in the 

OTA , -j j . . , ^ , booming postwar economy. But 

CIA decided to assassinate Fidel A. ■ , 

^ i i -i t> i ■’s *■ ^ his subsequent attempt to corner 

Castro, it was reportedly Bob Ma- . ■» , 1 , , 

. ,, , * , r , . the canned cream market 

heu they turned to for help in ar~ _ . , . . ,. , ^ 

ranging for Mafia chieftains to Squ,rtt '? h.mrnto o. raster. On the 

find the would-be tiller. (And fce of hanbuptcy, he went lino 

Ti r> . n government security work, wind- 

Johnny Roselli, the West Coast /* 

, , , . 3 , , \f m S up as assistant to the director 

mobster mentioned as the man v cs^n *> * At*. 

oi the bmall Business Admims- 


who^ helped make arrangements 
during the assassination tries, 
later was reported to have re- 
tained an interest in a lucrative 
concession of one of the Hughes 
hotels during Maheu’s steward- 
ship.) 

Bob Maheu was one of that cu- 
rious 'sort who wander on the 
fringe of notoriety in Washing- 
ton, known in special circles as a 
man who can sit with Presidents 
and millionaires, with don Ccipos 
and clandestine agents, with the 
minister’s wife, the astronaut, the 
police lieutenant— with almost 
anybody and not be an embarrass- 
ment. That and the ex-FBI 
agent’s shrewdness took him far 
but never totally away from this 
power center. 


tration here. ‘i. 

In 1954, caught on the wrong 
side of a bureaucratic power 
struggle, Bob Maheu set up in 
business for himself. 

He wangled some office space 
at 917 35th Street N W from Car- 
mine Bellino,-a friend of the Ken- 
nedy family, and opened Robert 
A. Maheu & Associates. Maheu 
now tends to refer to it as a man- 
agement consultant firm. In -fact, 
it was a private investigative firm 
and most of the Associates were, 
like the boss, former FBI agents. 

As it grew the firm became some- 
thing of a halfway house for FBI 
agents leaving the Bureau. 
•Though they muffed a few cases, 
Robert A. Maheu & Associates 
was the best such firm this city 
: has seen in the past 30 years. 
During a recent conversation 
in Las Vegas, Maheu recalled that 
grocer’s son, Bob Maheu grew he "didn’t get rich overnight, but I 
up in Waterville, Maine, wanting did very well overnight.” 
to be a lawyer. He graduated from One of the first ways he "did 

Holy Cross College, but his very well” was handling a case for 
Georgetown law school days were Stavros Niarchos, who wanted 
cut short. Maheu entered 1BI ]3 0 h Maheu to help undo a con- 
agent classes just before World tract his sometime brother-in-law. 
War II erupted. an d jealous rival, Aristotle Onas- 

continued. 
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Ey FRANK SOLSJl Teira, who testified before 

_ * , . the subcommittee last I-eoru- 

The Cuban government ary< , :lid Uie visiting news . 

ernpioys an array o^pio>-c.c^.- nlcn wcrc divided into four 
ing techniques to i 00 . via.. - categories prior to their ar- 
ing journalists imo relieving riva] Jn Cuba _ thoso bo . 

t,,at ?.U is v;ea ur.at-r r.oi.ue, lieved friend | y , those known 
liaei CastiO, accoidn.g i0 a . t0 be friendly> those believed 

Cuban aeieciCi ; ‘m.- unfriendly and those known 

mony was released Hiuay in bo unfriend , 

Washington. v Journalists in the last two 

Security agents are dis- categories were deliberatcdly 
£u jsed as hotel employes, bar made to waste their time, 
patrons, taxi drivers and Teira said. The others were 
even as peasants to give the given the play-acting “treat- 
journalists “a totally biased' ment” to convince them that 
view* of the conditions on the Cubans were happy under 
island,” defector Francisco Castro. 

Teira told the Senate Internal “If the (friendly) journalist 
Security Subcommittee. was staying at a hotel, ar- 

tl . rangements were made so 
“We prepared every <. am- that when he went down to 
so that the journalist would the her hoping. . . to. get the 
be satisfied with wnat ne got right ‘scoop 1 . . . the persons 
without knowing ^ V/as he would talk to were sccuri- 
under cur constant and com- ty agents. ” 
plete control,” said Teira, 

who fled from a Cuban ship «\yE DID Tills same thing 
in tne Panama Cana! zone in w itii taxi drivers. Tiie jour- 

]&S9._. nalist would say, ‘Well, I 

• A FOBMEIi protocol offi- don't want, an official car. I 
cer for Cuba's Foreign Minis- J™* a . ia *!' /'? 3 - f f ourss * 
•try who was also in charge ta ? te » thf;t he too; < 
of visiting journalists for two f riven by a man co-opted 
years, from 1954- to 1566, <cm H ;oyeu) by tr.e Dc^rt- 
£ . r . . ment of State Security. 

Truro anr<.r-r> rniiT: » 



/m " ~ n ' 

^Ll€^(L(J 


The 37-year-old Teira said 
that while he worked as a 
government spy he was pro- 
vided with a life of luxury — 
a flamboyant car ancl apart- 
ment, a plane, a yacht and an 
unlimited expense account. 


fiery, descriptions of their 
terrorist exploits, indirectly 
suggesting that the Ameri- 
cans emulate them after re- 
turning to the United States. 


ment, a plane, a yacht and an “It was so well presented,” 
unlimited expense account. he said, “that sometimes v;e 

ourselves felt overcome by 
“I WAS TOLD to play the emotion, despite the fact that 
role of playboy because of we knew . . . the scenario 
my physical, appearance and and the actors wcrc nothing 
ability to attract women,” he but fakes. But because of the 
said. perfection they had reached 

,, ., , in their deception, their act 

Teua specifically cited am- bccan , e a masterpiece, a clas- 
crons encounters with the s] * c .» 

secretary of the Spanish am- Tc : ra>vho said he defect . 
bassador, a very beautiful cd because he was fed up 

Sal - f° WaS * ^th communism, added that 
spy tor the Spaniards. of lhe « many .. peop!c who 

Also recruited through to fice Cuba by boat or 
sexual blackmail were the raft cver y da Y> onI Y ‘ -bout 5 


Also recruited through to TiGe Cub? 

sexual blackmail were the raft cver Y da Y. 
wife of a Swiss diplomat and P er cent” made it 


* A FORMER protocol offi- 
cer for Cuba’s Foreign Minis- 
- try who v/as also in charge 
of visiting journalists for two 
years, from 195*1- to 1966, 
Teira added that: 


o Re doubled as a ‘.'play- In order to convince the 

boy spy” for Cas-ro ana was newsman xnat Cubes peas- Wheeler « was a sraart * man » 

to.d to use ms guod lo yi .s to ants oa^d the lcgime, le.r* and could not be i, n p ;cd to 

seduce and extract inrorma- said tne journalist would do 4 . rT . ~ . . , , . 


the wife of a Spanish diplo- 
mat named Lopiz, he said. 

Teira said he also was in- 
volved in efforts to falsely 
involve American correspon- 
dents in Cuba with the CIA. 

He said that Associated 
Press correspondent Fenton 
Wheeler v/as singled out as a 
key target because he “used 
to make Castro mad” with 
his reporting about Cuba. 

Teira said, however, that 


“Many, most of them were 
captured . . . Many times 
they are bitten by dogs and 
oft times shot to death be- 
fore they even get to 'the 
beach,” he said. 


tion from the wives ana sec- taken on drives through the 
retaries of foreign diplomats, countryside- and then the 
including those of officials conversation would be 
from Iron Curtain nations, steered to coincide with the 
He said he was successful arrival at the hut cf a carnpe- 


be linked to 

saiG the journalist would no ~ TA „ ^ . . ... 

. , . ,, . A . tne CIA, so Castro naa him 

taken on drives throusn the n V. 


expelled in 1969. 


‘ many times. 

O The Castro regime tried 
without success to implicate 
American correspondents 
based in-Cuba with activities 
of the *U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 


ciJivc.1 at ma ui a COmS 2$ 

s:nc * could be 

Teira said he would tell American 
the newsman: “Well, here said, 
is a hut. It is the first one 
that we have come across. ^ ^ 
We can stop here, not be- youths wi 


Radical American youths 
who visited Cuba were wel- 
come as useful fools who 
could be turned into anti- 
American terrorists, Teira 


tiE SAID the “naive” 
youths would be iecl along 


cause I am telling vou, but if jungle paths used by Castro’s 


G Cuban experts carefully you b v c s ; nce wa happened r£ bel forces during the strug- 
indoctrlnated young Ameri- to talk about 'it. And I will go Sic that ousted dictator Ful- 
can radicals who visited the cver: as f Rr fS jetting you go gencio Batista; sometimes 
island into engaging in ter- u? tbere by yourself without they were allowed to carry 
rorism once they returned to be be - n g v/ ; tb you . . machine guns and shown 
the United States. .. peasants to bow to throw hand grenades 

O Only “about 5 per whom the journalist thought and prepare fire bombs, 
cent” of those who tried to he was speaking were securi- , he said - reV olu- 

fleo the island aboard boats ty agents who were whoie- 


the island a c oar a ais ticnary heroes” would give 

afts managed to elude heartcdly praising tnc ravolu- ^ 
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The reviewer is the oufiior 
of the recently published 
“Cuba: or The Pursuit of 
Freedo m ” “Th e Span i sh 
Civil War” and ether books. 
This review first appeared in 
The London Observer. 


(Hill & %Vau6, 624 pp., H-5C0 


to treat themes similar to year j n France is even more 
those covered by Karol, 1 distressing- Castro' reacted 
was apprehensive: I need by describing Karol’s very 
not have worried, however. m ^ c j anc j reasoned criticisms 
Karol’s book is generous, 0 f him as treacherous and 
expansive, personal and accused both him and Du-, 

warm-hearted; mine was mont of being agents of the- / 
cold-hearted, skeptical, pessi- CIA. These idiotic and libel- v 
the nearer the country is to Klis tie and economical. He is ous remarks have since becn : 
the United ' States, the more concerned with present-day repeated particularly in the 
there are around. .The realities, I was concerned ** * " 


One rule of South Ameri- 
can history is often ignored: 


guns 

price of a shotgun 
Caribbean is less than half 
what it is farther south. 
Hence Chile has been com- 
paratively peaceful, Cuba 
rather violent. 

’ Other rules can be found 
suggesting the inadequacy 
of any determinisl or Marx- 
ist explanation for Latin 
America’s main Marxist ex- 
perience, the Cuban Revolu- 
tion. Take the part played 
by Castro, for example. He 
tells us that he is influenced 
by Marxism-Leninism, a: 
theory which allocates a 
prime importance to eco- . 
: nomic considerations. 

But the whole life of Cas- 
tro consists of a defiance of 
economic realities and an as- 
sertion of will power. (The 
same thing could be said 
about Lenin, too.) AVhat is 
more, Castro’s admirers 
'have been influenced some.- 
times more by the magnet- : 
.ism of his personality than 
by any more humdrum ma- 
terial considerations. 

K. S. Karol presents a 
^sympathetic, interesting ancl. 
intelligent study of the Cas- 
tro regime and its immedi- 
ate origins. When I heard he 
war writing it, and I had not 
"finished my .own book on 
what seemed, from hearsay, 


in the Primarily with the past. 


distressing confession writ- 
ten by the poet Padilla. 

On the other hand, his Of course, one can under- 
study of the development of stand that anyone who has 
the Cuban Communist Party -been the target for assassi-. 
from its origins in 1925 is a nation so frequently as Cas- 
rnorc considerate analysis tro has is liable to come to 
than my own discussion of believe in conspiracy theo-. 
that movement. His attrac- ries. But this is no excuse: if 
tivcly written chapters on Castro had. not made him- ' 
events since 1962, informed self a dictator, people would 
by a considerable wealth of not have wished to shoot 


personal recollections, of 
course, go beyond the scope 
of what 1 wrote my sclh 

V/here, however, it is diffi- 
cult to agree with Karol is 
in the general optimism 
which characterizes his 
study, and of which his last 
sentence is a good example: 

4 ‘The Cubans . . . still have 
the means to start on a road 
that will lead them to a free 
and equal society. One does 
not have to be a dreamer 


him. 

However, Castro merci- 
fully is not the hero of this 
book. That role is filled by 
the author. One can only ad- 
mire the patience, tolerance 
and good nature of this ad- 
mirable socialist as he trav- 
els from one communist 
country to another, crossing 
the world ceaselessly from 
Peking to Havana, perpetu- 
l0 , ally hoping to discover E1-- 

think that thiVis, in fact, the dorado and his spirits never 
road they will choose” clashed when he finds yet 

1 think one does. Since again a gallows. Presumably 

.this book was completed, he will soon be setting off 
the militarist tendencies for Chile; where perhaps, 

noted both by Karol and who knows, his optimism 
Pxene Dumont (in “Cuba est* , will at last be rewarded. ^ 1 

il socialisle?”) have unfor- 
tunately been enhanced. 

The nomination last year of 
the chief of staff of the 
Army as Minister of Educa- 
tion seems rather ominous 
for those who- hope, as Karol 
does, for a’ freer higher edu- 
cation. 

The very fate of this book 
.itself when published lasL 
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By JEREMIAH 0 ’EE ARY 
Star Staff Writer 

Spicy details of how Cuban in- 
telligcnce agents used beautiful 
girls and handsome men to se- 
duce members of the diplomatic 
cololny and foreign correspond- 
ents in Havana were disclosed 
today in the testimony to a Sen- 
ate committee of a defector 
from the Castro regime. ^ 

' Francisco Antonio Teira, who 
was in charge of treatment Oi 
newsmen visiting Havana from 
1934 to 1CSG, fled a Cuban snip 
passing through the Panama 
Canal Zon? two years ago to 
seek political asylum in the U.o» 

' Teira appeared before the. Sen- 
ate Internal Security subcommit- 
tee in February ancl the testi- 
mony was released today. 

“If there was a correspondent 
-who had some weakness, like, 
Jet’s say, women or something 
along that line,” Teira testified, 
“we would arrange for him to . 
meet such a woman, who would 
. keep him busy ancl out of circu-. 

lation ” - 

Teira said his department kept 
a full dossier on all visiting U.S. 
newsmen and kept track of their 
writings through Castro agents 
, in the U.S. He said the Ministry 
’ of * Foreign Affairs and the DGI 
intelligence apparatus for which 
he worked always knew whether 
a reporter was disposed to be 
friendly or unfriendly to the Cas- 
tro government and . tailored 
“the treatment” accordingly. 

H e indicated considerable 
knowledge of how American 
newsmen work, to the extent 
that Cuban intelligence figured 
they would usually go first to the 
bar in their hotels and could be 

expected to try to use a taxi 

instead of - a government- 
provided car. For that reason, 
he said, there were always girls 
in the pay of the regime waiting 
in the bar to become friendly 
and the cab drivers outside also 
were on the DGI payroll. 

“For those (reporters) whom 
we knew to be unfriendly, we 


n rm 


would prepare a scbeaule that 
would simply waste them time, 
Teira testified. “We would d - 
vert them from what they want- 
ed to do. For instance, v.;e would 

tell them to stay in their hotels 

and that Fidel was going to be 
there any minute now. Some- 
tim'-s the correspondent would 

stay in his hotel for three days 
waiting for Cnstro, who nevei 
came because hocuant c.en 
know that the correspondent was 

waiting for him.” 

But if a correspondent* was 
friendly, Teira said, he was tak- 
en around, helped with inter- 
views, including with Castro 
himself, and generally w.ll 
treated. The apparatus hac. a 
“Potemkin villages, ’ a P<nce 
' where the peasants were well 
disposed toward the gov cm men , 
to which it steered the foreign 
press. Teira said the correspond- 
ents were made to feel tiid t icy 
were seeing what they warned 
but “actually it was a matter of 
trying to disinform them a lit- 
tle.” , , 

The handsome, 37-year-old 
witness told the subcommittee 
he was told to play the role of a 
playboy because of his ability to 
attract women. He said he had a 
plane, a sports car, a yacht, and 
practiced sky-diving ]udo and 
polo to polish his role as a 
man-about- town who had entice 
at the seat of power. 

With this image, Teira was 
assigned to mingle with diplomat- 
ic personnel, especially secretar- 
ies and wives.. 

He told counsel Jay Sourwine 
he many time got assignments 
to make love to certain women 
in the foreign colony for in- 
formation or other purposes 
of the DGI network. He also 
said he recruited women or girls 
many times for these purposes. 
Kis testimony was that the 
“badger game” of compromis- 
ing foreigners for blackmail was 
a co mmon p r actice . 

Among foreign diplomatic per- 
sonnel recruited by the DGI 
through seduction by handsome 



Cuban agents was the wi fo > of: tin. 
third secretary at the Swiss Lm- 
1 tossy. The wives of officials at 
the French and Spanish embas- 
sies in Havana also were re-. 

C1 The^seduction treatment also 
was applied by Cuban m.c.li- 
fei'ce to personnel of the Com- 
munist bloc, Teira testified. He 

said he was involved m one such 
case with the secretary to Tano 
Solov, Vice Premier of Bulgaria, 

•during an official visit. 

* ' “I was ordered to court her 
and I was very successful in my ■ 
mission,” Teira sam. But the 
Bulgarians caught on ancl s-nt 
ihc secretary home. 

The Cuban intelligence also 
tried to get an agent .emse to 
Yur Paporov, a hign-iankih© 
Soviet intelligence operative pos- 
ing as head of the Novosti news 
. agency in Havana. • 

But Paparov was too smalt 
for them. . “He told me,” Teira 
oid “that our man was a raiu 
amateur.” He said he knew 
what we were trying to cio, leu a 

said, but advised that we not be 

so blunt. „ * 

The Cuban DSE (State Securi- 
ty Department) was interested 
an proving two AP correspqncl- 

• ents were connected with dhe 
CIA, Teira testified. 

“Castro was very interested in 
concocting such a scandal,”, he 
said. “The DSS had tried to in- 
volve Ike Flores but the man did 
not fit their requirements. They 
singled out John Wheeler of . AP 
as the perfect target for this pur- 
pose. I don’t know why but John 
Wheeler used to make Castro 
real mad. He tried to implicate 
Wheeler in anything so he could 
be implicated as a spy.” * * 
Teira said the DSE never Suc- 
ceeded in framing Wheeler, who 
eventually was expelled from 
Cuba. There was no trouble with 
the UPI, Teira testified, “be- 
cause the bureau chief was a 
Cuban national ancl they knew 
for a long time that he was in 
their hands. He was a very care- 
ful man, very careful with what 
he reported.” 


>/ 
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As Cuba prepares to celebrate the 
day of its national movement, July 26,. 
! disillusionment with Fidel Castro fi- 
• nally has set in among Western Eu- 
rope's leftist intellectuals. The rela- 
; tionship between Castrci and writers 
! Kke Jean Paul Sartre in France or 
; novelist Alberto Moravia in Italy has 
been deteriorating over the issue of' 
the Cuban road to socialism. 

Speaking in Havana on May Day, 
Castro declared war on the Cuban in- 
tellectuals and the “shameless left- 
ists” in Western countries who defend 
them. “We reject the claims of the 
rnafia of pseudo-leftist, bourgeois in- 
. tellectuals to become the critical con- 
science of society,” said the Cuban 
leader. Then, in one of his inter- 
minable harangues, he questioned the 
right of those who used the -theme of 
the struggle of LatiivAmerican peo- 
ples in their literary creations and 
earned fat fees' from “imperialist” 

' publishing houses to '“appoint them- 
selves judges of revolutions.” ' 

An impressive group of European 
intellectuals expressed their concern 
in the New York Review of Books over 
the arrest last March of poet Keberio 
Padilla. He was released from prison 
-on April 27 only after confessing to his 
erring ways. “We fear the re-emer- 
gence of a sectarian tendency stronger 
and more dangerous than that which 
you (Castro) denounced in March 1952 
and to which Major Che Guevara al- 
luded on several occasions when he 
denounced the suppression of the right 
of criticism within the ranks of the 
revolution,” wrote the signatories. In 
response,- Castro denied on Cuban tele- 
vision that Mr. Padilla had written his 
self-criticism under physical torture. 

_ Castro’s refusal to follow the So- 
viet-style party line in- literature, 
films, and painting was one of -the rea- 
sons Cuba initially won favor with left-. 


ist intellectuals. But whereas 10 years - 
ago the journal Lunes de Revolution I 
published works by Trotsky and : 
Sartre, now Castro has banned this 1 
and other periodicals. Hardliners have 
been appointed to guide the National 
Cultural Council and the leading cul- 
tural journals. 

After* more than a decade of pur- 
suing an independent cultural line, i 
Castro also has embraced the familiar ; 
and depressing policy of slate-super- ■: 
vised, socialist-realist conformity in ■ 
tho arts. K. S. Karol, who spent a 
great deal of time in Cuba at Castro’s 
invitation, suggests in a new book, 
Guerrillas in Power, that Castro’s re- 
turn to the fold is “the unavoidable* 
consequence” of his failure “to. build a 
Cuban road to socialism.” ; 

In Havana “the quality of life is 
almost as bad as the American right- 
wing would' have you believe,” writes 
Richard Evans in the Guardian. ‘ Last 
year the sugar harvest failed to reach 
the target of 10 million tons. This year : 
the morale seems to have run out of 
the people. Reporter Richard Gott sug- 
gests that, “From Castro downwards, 
there appears to be an uncertainly 
about the immediate future which has 
cast a pall over the entire population.” 

Mr. Karol, whom Castro denounced 
last month as an agent of the C.I.A., . 

reports that a full-grown cult'^of'pcf- ’ 
sonality has developed around the Cu-" 
ban leader. During one trip with Cas- 
tro to the eastern provinces of Cuba 
Air. Karol noted that, “At least half a 
dozen ministers sat down at our collec- 
live meals, but only Fidel spoke and 
none of his collaborators found it ex- 
pedient to air his' views on any of the 
matters that came up.” . 

Even Castro admitted a year ago 
that something is very wrong in Cuba. ; 
Ilis- Cuban mea culpa in effect sums ; 
up 11 years of authoritarian rule. 1 
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Rosselli's Plea, Based on 
• Alleged Mission to Kill 
Castro, Deferred by Judge 

BY GENE BLAKE 

T4mes SU(( Writer 

} Alleged underworld figure Johnny 
Rosselli, 66, Tuesday sought reduc- 
tion of a five-year prison term oil the 
ground that he had heroically 
worked with former Howard 
Hughes aide Robert Maheu in at- 
tempts to assassinate Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. 

But U.S„ Dist. Judge William P. 
Gray,' who had .imposed the prison 
sentence and a $55,000 fine in the 
Friars Club card cheating case, said 
he was not impressed with affidavits 
and unsigned memoranda filed in. 
Rossctli’s behalf. 

*1 don't think Mr. Rossc-lli is en- 
titled to Brownie points if these alle- 
gations are a fact,". Gray told attor-. 
ney Adrian Marshall. 

In Las Vegas, Maheu, who now 
heads his own consultant firm, told 
The Times by phone: "I will not dig- 
nify such a story by even comment- 
ing on it." * 

Marshall told Gray that in the ear- 
ly 1960s, there was a Central Intelli- 
gence Agency mission calling for the 
assassination of Castro. He said the 
CIA enlisted the aid of Maheu, who 
in turn enlisted the aid of Rosselli. 


Claims Mission for CIA. 

There were six attempts made oh j 
■the life of Castro, and Rosselli had 
boat shot out from under him, ac- 
cording to Marshall. However, he 
said, Rosselli was sworn to secrecy 
by. the CIA. 

Maheu’s consulting firm had offi- 
ces in Washington in the early 
; 1960s. He moved to Las Vegas and 
•began full-time work for Hughes 
iwhen the billionaire industrialist 
took up residence in Nevada in 1966. 

Maheu declined to comment on 
whether he had done any govern- 
ment work in the period referred to 
by. Rosselli. He said he knows Ros- 
selli, but.wouldn’t discuss him furth- 
er. Rosselli was a frequent Las Ve- 
gas visitor during the 1966-70 period 
when Maheu was in charge of 
Hughes’ enterprises there. • 

Asst. U.S. Atty. David R. Nissen 
described Rosselli, who was brought 
to Los Angeles for the hearing from 
McNeil Island Federal Penitentiary, 

'as "a menace to society." 

Hearing Continued for 90 Days 

Gray, while not impressed with 
the story of Rosselli r s alleged he- 
roics in Cuba, continued the hearing 
for 90 days to get a report on Rossel- 
li’s health. Rosselli will go back to 
■McNeil Island and will be returned 
here Oct. IS. 

Earlier, Manuel (Ricky) Jacobs, 
another of the four men convicted in 
the 196S Friars Club card cheating 
conspiracy trial, was granted a re- 
duction of his prison term from four 
years to three. 

Gray, after hearing a plea for mod- 
ification of sentence by attorneys 
William Marshall Morgan, and Bur- • 
ton Marks, agreed that consecutive 
terms of three years and one year 
may run concurrently. 

Gray took the same action' last 
month with another defendant, 
Benjamin J. T.eitelbaum. 

Jacobs, 51, a professional gambler 
and former operator of panguingue 
card parlors, has a prior record of 
misdemeanor gambling and book- 
making arrests. He was ordered to 
surrender Thursday to begin serv- 
ing his sentence at the Terminal 
Island federal prison. 
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By JOHN CHAMSERLAIN 


President Nixon, we must assume, 
came off a personal winner because of 
the New York Times' expose of the 
Pentagon’s documents on Viet Nam. For 
it was a Democratic Administration and 
Democratic advisers— Walt Rostow, the 
two Bundys — who led the nation down 
the garden path into a war fought with- 
out reference to the strategic principles 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Stair. 

The fear of Red China caused LBJ and 
his Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara to shy olT from exhibiting the 
essential will to go for the enemy’s jugu- 
lar" in the war, and, since the ’might- 
have-beens of history can never be 
known, Rostow, the Bundys and the rest 
have an arguable political case for what 
they recommended. But whatever the 
verdict on the • reasoning involved, one 
thing is clear: Richard Nixon had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

There remains the feeling, which seems* 
to be Secretary of State William Rogers’ 
chief worry, that the conduct of U.S. 
diplomacy has been badly compromised 
’by the Times 0 scoop. If it proves true 
that foreign nations will henceforward be 
leery of dealing with U.S. envoys, and 
with the White House itself, on a con- 
fidential basis, then it must be admitted 
that, the office of the presidency, if not 
Nixon as a person, has been hurt by the 
revelations that .Pentagon security can 
be broken. 

But secrecy has been breached before, 
as is known to anyone who recalls the 
time when confidential documents bear- 
ing on our World War II China policy 
turned up in Amerasia magazine. It is 
the security “next time” that must con- 
cern the diplomats: life must go on, and 
whenever a mutuality of interests is con- 
cerned there will be deals and under- 
standings. 


Has everyone forgotten the poignant 
passages in Nixon’s autobiographical 
Six Craes bearing on Kennedy’s manip- 
ulation of the Cuban situation to put the 
Republicans in the hole? 

Kennedy, according to the Nixon, 
account, had been briefed on the fact 

•that the CIA, had been training Cuban 
exiles throughout early 1960 for the 
eventual purpose of invading Cuba and 
overthrowing Castro. . 

Nixon had supported the training, and 
had been urging the tougher line inside 
the Eisenhower Administration that was 
eventually adopted. Yet Kennedy, in 
full knowledge that covert plans were 
even then being put into effect,, had the 
gall to say, in a campaign statement, 
that the Cuban fighters for freedom 
‘‘have had virtually no support from 
our government.” • % 

, Nixon was powerless to answer the 
charge, for if he had it would have, been 
a flagrant breach of security. All he 
could do was to fume and to say things 
in protection of the secrecy of the Cuban 
exile training program that would tend 
to make Kennedy seem right in accus- 
ing Republicans of being soft on Fidel 
Castro. 

It was the only time during the 
campaign that Nixon got mad at 
Kennedy personally. When Kennedy 
got into office he took over the Eiscn- 
hower-Nixon program and made 
a mess of it at the Bay of Pigs by 
refusing to sanction the follow- 
through that might have made it a 
success. 

If the. foreign offices of the world need 
to be reminded of the history of Nixon’s* 
feelings for the safety of confidential 
information affecting the conduct of 
foreign policy, Secretary Rogers should 
have no difficulty in supplying a refresher 


As a matter of fact, Nixon’s own 
personal reputation for extreme 
scrupulousness in circumstances 
affecting national security cannot 
be questioned. Surely it must be 
common knowledge in the foreign 
offices of the world that Nixon al- 
lowed John F. Kennedy to score 
the most damaging sort of debating 
points against him in the presiden- 
tial campaign in I960 rather than 
defend himself by breaking security. 


course. ‘ : 

Nixon’s own integrity in these matters 
has been doubly underscored by the 
Administration’s vivid concern about the 
leak of documents to the New. York 
Times. If there had been any particle 
of willingness to milk a partisan politi- 
cal advantage from the Times* essen- 
tially anti-Dcmocratic scoop, Nixon 
would have made no motion to recover 
the documents and to enjoin the Times 
from making full use of them. 
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Accused by the Free 
World's leftist intellectuals of 
torturing Cuga’s prize-winning 
revolutionary poet to make 
him conform, Fidel Castro has 
militarized the control of 
Cuba's entire intellectual and 
cultural life. 

He has named a young mili- 
tary zealot, Lt. Luis Pavon, as 
j head of Cuba’s National Cul- 
tural Council. This body con- 
trols Cuba’s artists and writers, its libraries, 
museums, cultural education, music, ballet, 
exhibitions and the "Casa de las Americas.” 

The latter is the cultural organization that 
has been used as an umbrella under which 
Castro promotes his political purposes among 
foreign intellectuals and cultural entities. 

** O 0 

X/F. PAVON is the former deputy chief of th(T 
Political Directorate of Castro’s Armed 
Forces, the organization entrusted with keep- 
ing Cuba's military on the straight and narrow' 
path of Castro’s doctrine. 

Many months ago, as 'editor of the highly 
political military journal, "Verde Oliva,” Lt. 
Pavon launched an attack on "libertarian” in- 
tellectuals. Earlier, he had objected to the 
' award of a literary prize to the Castroite poet, 
Heberto Padilla. The generalized attack on 
Padilla culminated in March with Padilla's ar- 
rest as a counter-revolutionary. 

When' Padilla, after over a month in prison, 


!! 


irroite 



cimur 


emerged with a full recantation that involved 
other Cuban and Free World leftist intellec- 
tuals, accusations were published in Europe 
charging Castro with subjecting Padilla to tor- 
ture, and maintaining concentration camps. 


EFTIST intellectuals of the Western World 


L 

who have been Castro’s staunchest advocates 
have written not one but two open letters to 
him protesting the specific treatment to Padil-! 
la and the oppression of Cuban intellectuals in 
general. The first letter had about 30 signa- 
tures. The second had twice that many, and 
even included one U.S. supporter of leftist 
causes, Susan Sontag. 

The signatures of the letters fend like a, 
"Who’s Who” of communist, socialist, Marxist 
and other for-left sects and cliques in the Free 
World. Europe and Latin America are both 
represented, with accent on the French, and 
Italian intellectuals who were once ardent 
pro-Cast roites. ■ 

Castro has denounced his former friends in‘ s 
ranting accusations that -they are lily-livered Y 
"bourgeoise” and agents of the CIA. * 

The text of the second letter expresses the 
leftists’ "shame and anger” at the "confes- 
sion” signed by Padilla and says it could only 
‘ have been the result of "methods which negate 
legality and revolutionary justice.” It likens 
what is happening to Cuban intellectuals to the 
"dogmatic obscurantism, cultural xenophobia 
and the repressive system” of the Stalinist era 
in the communist world. ‘ 
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[jCIA Boodle ' 4 ‘ 

V THIS SPRING we went to ; 
the Florida Keys on a treas- / 
nre hunt for burled CIA ^ 

■fundsV. Former Army Capt 
- Brad Ayres, a dashing pilot 
,-:and ex-CIA training specialist, 

.took us to sites where he had 
, trained Cuban exiles in the 
* ’ 6 °s for sorties against Cuba. 

Ayres had heard rumors of 
three caches containing a 
.total of $250,000 which. were 
./to, be turned oyer to an assas- 
sin of Fidel Castro. The 
would-be assassin failed in his 
.mission. ..... .. 

- ? At one site, deep in thickets, 

;we found the ground dug up. ' 

The “cache” was gone, but' 
not far off we discovered 
$120 .in tattered $20 bills,: 

.. some printed as late as 1968! . 
limned the bills over to. 

- , Treasury Secretary John / 

Connally for the CIA if tbe*^ 
super-secret agency were " 

-willing to claim, them. ‘ , *-./ 

A -Bast,, week, Treasury re- 
turned the six , bills, with, a 
guarded registered letter that 
; said nothing about the CIA. 

•‘•There is no way Treasury 
r.can verify present, past or f u- 
• ^ re ownership of this partic- ‘ 

. «! ar . currency,’’ , Treasury said. ' 
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Writers 'cmd artist s of Cuba 


hit 


would-be Padilla defenders 


HAVANA— The letter signed by 
intellectuals in Paris and publish- 
ed there May 22 in Le Monde, 
concerning the case of the Cuban 
writer, fiercer to Padilla, was de- 
nounced here by the Cuban Union 
of Writers and Artists and by the. 
Cuban cultural institution, Casa de 
las Americas, 

' The letter published in Paris 


had attacked the Cuban govern- 
ment for its treatment of Padilla, 
Concerning this letter, the Case 
de las Americas statement said: 

"It wouldn’t be right to say 
that all or even a majority of 
those who have participated in 
this campaign are agents of im- 
perialism. It isn’t necessary. 

“They don’t have to be hired 
agents of the enemy, even though 
some of them really are just that. 
They do freely what the CIA 
knows they will freely do.” 

The declaration asks if it is not 
true that when Che Guevara dis- 
appeared from Cuba, writers like 
these contributed to attempted de- 
famation of the Cuban Revolution 
by spreading slanderous rumors. 


/ 
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Castro isn’t Reds’ 
‘messiah’ after all 


Cuba’s Fidel Castro is fast becoming an 
“anti-hero” to leftists in the United 
States, Latin America and Europe. 

Despite his tough revolutionary 
posture, his image as a Marxist-Leninist 
leader has been badly tarnished. 

Even the Nixon administration no 
longer considers Castro’s ideology as a 
serious threat in Latin America. The 
“experiment” with a Marxist-Leninist 
government undertaken more recently in 
Chile by President Salvador Allende is 
causing far greater concern in 
Washington. 

Radical extremists who once regarded 
Cuba as the promised land of socialism 
are increasingly rejecting Havana’s 
bearded dictator as the Red messiah. 
Carlos Franqui, former editor of 
Havana’s daily newspaper 
“Revolucion,” reported a decade ago 
that ‘‘Castroism is the wave of the 
future” in Latin America. 

Franqui was Castro’s closest friend. 
Now he is an exile in Paris conspiring to 
overthrow Hie Cuban regime. 

Franqui just issued a statement — 
also signed by 60 European and 
American leftist intellectuals — that 
strongly condemns Castro’s brutal 
dictatorship and his “contempt for 
human dignity.” 

Another one-time ardent supporter of 
the “Cuban revolution,” French jour- 
nalist K.S. Karol, was even more bitter. 

Karol had made a pilgrimage to Cuba 
in search of a revolutionary utopia. He 

found instead a land of ebaos and terror. 

In his book, “Guerrillas in Power,” Karol 
suggested, that Castro should concern 
himself more with exporting sugar and 
less with exporting his “romantic” 
revolutionary ideology. 

Havana’s dictator was quick to 
retaliate in the usual manner. He 
castigated his erstwhile supporter as an 
agent of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency. Karol’s Cuban friend, poet 
Huberto Padilla, was arrested and kept 
in jail until he “confessed” that he was 
indeed a^CJA 


“ignoble, unjust, cowardly and 
treacherous.” v 

The leftist intellectuals were 
“shocked” by Castro’s methods “of 
forcing a man into ludicrously accusing 
hi rn self of the worst treason and in- 
. dignities.” ' • 

They had been silent when the dictator 
jailed and tortured thousands of innocent 
Cubans, including the heroic Huber 
Matos, Havana’s noblest democratic 
leader. But Padilla’s “confession” ob- 
viously evoked grim memories of Stalin’s 
terror, which spared neither foe nor 
friend. 

Young La tin-American leftists are also 
disillusioned by the increasing tendency 
of Havana to act as Moscow’s puppet. 
The majority, like their counterparts in 
the United States, are adherents of Mao 
Tse-tung. They despise Soviet 
“revisionism” as mucli as they hate 
capitalist America. 

Castro knows this but there is little that 
he can do to appease the New Left. For he 
also knows that his dictatorship remains 
economically viable only because of 
heavy Russian subsidies. " 

In 19GS, Havana’s dictator still dared to 
denounce Russia’s invasion of 
Czechoslovakia as a “flagrant violation” 1 
of the sovereignity of a Communist 
nation. “Cuba stands alone,” he exulted 
at the time. 

Ihis no longer true today. The Russian 
presence — both military and economic 
— is increasingly evident in Havana, and 
the power of the pro-Moscow Com- 
munists is growing proportionately. 

They may even decide one day — as ! 
their Russian masters decided recently ; 
* n Egypt — that “romantic” . 
revolutionists like Fidel Castro have 
outlived their usefulness. The Kremlin 
regards orthodox Marxist-Leninists like ; 
Chile’s Allende as more reliable agents 1 
and allies. ; 
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False feieiads of Gplba 

. The big-money press that does the job for imperialism 
is trying to parlay the Padilla case into a big killing for its 
side. Padilla is the Cuban writer who belatedly saw where 
his counter-revolutionary writings had taken him and re- 
jected his past. •” 

• ^ This entire development is an illuminating instance of 
how imperialism fights, for men’s minds. That battle is 
hotter today than ever, because socialism has won a. third 
of mankind and moves relentlessly forward. ... 

. Padilla admits having had truck with a couple of CIA 
agents. Anybody who doubts the CIA is in there pitching 
every minute should read Jack Anderson’s nationally, 
syndicated column. He tells of the ongoing plot to assas- 
sinate Cuba’s prime minister Fidel Castro, of incessant 

• efforts to sabotage. - 

• • o : v-- ‘ ; ■ 


w' 


- Nonetheless revolutionary Cuba moves forward ir- 
resistibly. Last week Castro told how Cuba’s enemies 
change their tactics and how today “pseudo-leftists posing 
as Marxists try to influence the minds of people.” 

He referred to those who protested the Padilla devel- 
opments, outrageously charging that , torture had been 
used. He threw that monstrous lie back in their 'faces say- 
ing, “Our victories over our ideological enemies have 
always been victories of reason and political and moral 
superiority of our people.” . ‘ ■*’ 

. Tne New York Times unctuously “speaks up” for 
Padilla, but they mean the man who trafficked with CIA 
agents, not the one today who repudiates them. We re- 
member that the New York Times knew in advance that 
the CIA invasion was about to take place against Cuba at 
.the Bay of Pigs — and never printed that story. It could 
stomach the murder expedition because it agreed with it. 
Gentlemen of the Times, who now pretend tears for. 
I adilla, your hands are stained with Cuban blood. 
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Chile’s intellectuals defend Cuba 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE— Eighty prominent Chilean intellectuals 
issued a statement in Santiago on Saturday condemning those who 
lent their names and talents to an imperialist-inspired slander^ cam- 

* paign against Cuba. The statement was in direct. reference to tne so- 
called “Padilla case" in Cuba, and pointed out that poet Heberto 
Padilla had admitted he slandered the Cuban revolution and had con- 

• taels with CIA agents. The Chilean intellectuals sharply attacked a 
statement issued under the name of French novelist Jean-Paul Sartre 
and several others protesting Cuba’s handling of the “Padilla case.” 

The Chileans said: ”\Ve think the time is ripe for every worker 
in the cultural field to determine his place and his position in the 
construction of a new society. There is no room for hesitation on 
this question. We believe every progressive writer must be a revo- 
lutionary and support the people.” 

“We completely agree with Fidel Castro’s remarks that it is ne- 
cessary to intensify the struggle against imperialist ideology and 
colonialism in culture. We believe national cultural values must be- 
long to the entire people and not to unrepresentative groups of indi- 
viduals. We support the Cuban’s, efforts to build a new socialist so- 
ciety." The statement was signed by Chilean National Li tc ra r y 
Award winners Juveneio Valle and Carlos Droguctt, writers Guiller- 
mo Atias. Anlor.io Scarmcta, Gonznto Rojas, painters Jose Balrncs, 
.Guillermo Nunez and 73 other Chilean intellectuals. i 


New U.S. radio station in Greece 

SALONIKA, Greece— The U.S. and the Greek fascist junta last 
weekend signed a new agreement extending the broadcast rights of 
the Voice of America radio station for another 14 months and pro- 
viding for the establishment of a new VOA station at Ka valla, in 
northwestern Greece. The new station is very powerful (2,500 kilo- 
watts I and will be backed up by a “Radio Free Europe” station 
; which is to be set up nearby. Radio Free Europe, is a branch of the 
U.S._ Central Intelligence Agency. Reasons for the moves closer to 
the Yugoslav border were not disclosed. " 
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Denies Charge on Padilla by 
60 Foreign lirieliecliials 


STATINTL 


MIAMI, June 7 . (AP)~ Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro has denied 
allegations made by 60 foreign 
leftist intellectuals that his re- 
gime has tortured Hebei to Pa- 
dilla, who won the* Govern- 
ment’s 196$ poetry prize, to ob- 
tain a confession of "counter- 
re vq! ut i on ary cri m os” 

In a speech in Havana last 
right, Mr. Castro expressed “our 
repugnance end our indigna- 
tion against that group of mis- 
erable ones who attempted to 
convince people internationally 
that a self-critical statement of 
a writer who maintained coun-: 
terrevolutionary positions had] 
been the result of physical tor- 
tures.” # } 

Mr. Padilla, who is 39 years 
old, was jailed March 20 and 
released April 2$ after a public 
confession of wrongdoing and 
activities against the regime. 

Jn their open letter to Mr. 
Castro last month, the GO in- 
tellectuals said the confession 
could only have been obtained 
“by means that amount to the 
negation of revolutionary le- 
gality and justice,” and charged 
that ' it has recalled “the most 
sordid moments of the era of 
Stalinism, with its prefabricated: 
verdicts and its witch-hunts.” 

The 60 also spoke of their, 
earlier view of the revolution! 
"as a model in the realm ofj 
socialism ”... j 

The Havana radio, monitor ecf 
in Miami, has quoted Mr. Padil-j 
la as rejecting the intellectuals’ j 
act of defense. He was said to 
have attacked the signers, who 
included Jean-Paul Sartre, 
Simone de Beauvoir, Alberto 

Moravia and Susan Son tag, as 
"cynical enemies of socialism. 

Jn his confession, distributed 
outside Cuba by the Govern- 
ment press agency, Prensa 
Latina, Mr. Padilla said he had 
slandered the revolution, espe- 
cially in conversations v/ith 
foreign intellectuals. Ke de- 
scribed himself as ignoble*, un- 
just, cowardly, treacherous and 
lying, and said two of the in- 
tellectuals worked for the 
United States Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. . . 
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ir^or many ('ays I struggled with myself 
dl to make the decision to tell the truth. 
I did not even want my truth to be as it 
really was. I preferred my disguise, my 
appearances, my justifications, my 
evasions. I had become accustomed to 
living in a deceitful and subtle game. I 
did not dare to confess how ignoble, how 
unjust, how unworthy my position was: I 
really lacked courage to do so, but in the 
end I managed to gain control of myself and 
1 can with absolute frankness expose the 
true motives for my conduct, the falsity 
of my critical ostentations and of my own 
life within the Revolution. 

I have acted, I have assumed positions 
and have carried out certainly activities 
against cur Revolution. But my literary 
vanity, my intellectual and political vani- 
ty have a lot to do with this. 

Under the disguise of the writer in re- 
volt within a socialist society. . .1 accused 
the Revolution unjustly of the worst things. 
Among both Cubans and foreigners I dis- 
credited every one of the initiatives of the 
Revolution, striving to look like an intel- 
lectual who was an expert in problems I 
had no information about. I committed 
grave faults against the true intellectual’s 
moral* code, and what is worse, against the 
Revolution itself. 

My return from Europe was marked by 
resentment. Some months after arriving in 
Cuba the first thing I did was to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity that came from 
the literary supplement “El Caiman Bar- 
budo” on the occasion of the appearance 
of the novel by Li sandro Otero, “Fusion de 
Urbino”, to attack unjustly a friend of long 
standing like Lisandro; to defend a de- 
clared traitor, an agent of the CIA. Guib 
lermo Cabrera Infante; to attack the Writ- 
ers Union because they did not take the 
same position as .myself, to attack the For- 
eign Affairs Ministry for having dispensed 
with the services of a well-known counter- 
revolutionary, Cabrera Infante, and to 
4cd 


conti mob 
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Tin© Gas© of Melbert© Padilla 


Jose Yglesias 


« * 

Last month The New York Review ' vuith-r . i 

nnWUh.H , renort that H,h P rt„ ! ha PP*™*> the book Was pub- 


published a report that Heberto 
Padilla; perhaps the best of the Cuban 
poets of the revolutionary generation, 
that is, men who, like most of the 
Cuban leaders, have just reached forty, 
had been jailed on March 20 without 
charges being brought against him 
[NYR t May 6]. With this report 
appeared a letter expressing concern 
addressed to Fidel Castro and signed 
by prominent European and Latin 
American intellectuals, who have often 
demonstrated their support' of the 
Cuban revolution. Since then Le 
Monde has reported that Padilla was 
i released on April 25 and that he issued 
a statement of self-criticism written in 
jail. On April 27 he read this recanta- 
tion to a meeting of the Cuban Writers’ 
Union (UNEAC). Shocking news, but 
this is not the first time Padilla has 
been in trouble. 

»In 1968, when asked by the Associ- 
ated Press how he felt about the attack 
in Verde Olivo , the Cuban Army 


Jished, with, an introduction con- 
demning it as counterrevolutionary by 
the Executive Committee of UNEAC, 
and Padilla was not arrested. He was 
without a job for a long time, how- 
ever, and it- was not until about a year 
ago, when he appealed, directly to 
Fidel, that he was given one at the 
University of Havana. ' 

In his statement of self-criticism last 
month, Padilla adopted-with what 
anguish one can well imagine— the 
image that^his adversaries, offered: he 
described himself as an Iago, counter-, 
revolutionary, subtle, insidious, malig- 
nant, the source for all the criticism of 
Cuba that foreign writers like K.,S. 
Karol and Ren6 Dumont have pub- 
lished. It now falls to those of us who 
are his friends as well as friends of the ‘ 
Cuban revolution to suffer the an- 
guish-perhaps for more than whole 
hours-of the image that he and the 


* * O- Ml 

magazine, on the volume of his poetry revolution offer us of themselves 


that had just won the annual prize At this writing, almost nothing 
• awarded by UNEAC, Padilla replied, about Padilla’s case has appeared here 

- I always dislike articles that attack ‘ , or . in the Cuban press. What I learned 

' me, for after the first natural at the end of April came from Le 

unhappy reaction they cause I Monde, which first published the fact 

•.-.T.jpend whole hours trying to con- of his arrest and subsequently that of 

mV ‘ZtEtZl Tl d ?r h ! s release - as we » “ extracts of his. 

of myself, and that is a process a ‘ count . of his 

which is really anguished. PP_arance..a the UNEAC meeting; the 

' - * . • kst three reports were culled from dis- 

•The Verde Olivo attack had followed patches by Prensa Latina the Cuban 
attempts, ostensibly by the leadership news agency. At the end of the first 
of -UNEAC, to influence the jury not week in May Padilla’s statement and a 
to .award the prize in poetry to Padilla speech given by Fidel on April 30 
or to Anton Arrufat in playwriting. I became available in New York from 
«ay ostensibly because it was * the official Cuban sources, both after a 
Cuban Communist Party and not delay unusual for the Cubans and, in 
UNEAC that had taken on this minor the case of Padilla’s statement, with the 
literary battle^ as a major project, and omission of at least one section which 
Verde Olivo 9 s article, as well as others had a PP eare d in the version released by 
that subsequently appeared in the same Latina in Paris. The significance 

magazine attacking various groups of of this deletion I shall point out 
writers, was reprinted in Granina, the below. , ' j 


Party organ, and distributed through- 
out the Party for discussion. 


In any case, it immediately became 
apparent that the letter to Fidel Castro 


1 was in Cuba at the time and the published in The New York Review had 
most pessimistic of the Cubans I talked little chance of success, for Le Monde 
to expected that Padilla’s book would’ reported that Fidel himself affirmed 
not be published and that he would be he “had personally ordered 

sent to a work farm for rehabilitation, the arrest of Padilla” and added that 


^ other Cuban intellectuals could suffer’ 

* the same fate. To a gathering of 
X university students Fidel indirectly re- 

* plied to the intellectuals’ letter with 
the statement that Cubans would see 
now w ho are really the friends of 
Cuba, accusing those who have intcr- 

° ested themselves in Padilla’s case of 
ie imposing conditions on their friendship. 

On April 30 Fidel, speaking to the 
- closing session of the First National 
st Congress of Education and Culture, 
at - made himself even more explicit, 
ie though he .still did not mention the 
re letter from the intellectuals nor, this 
r-. time, Padilla’s name. In a long aside he 
g- attacked “bourgeois liberals” who are 
>f not interested, he said, in the real 
>. problems of. Cuba but in -the problems 
> “lost sheep may have with the revolu- 

0 tiori because they have not been given 
lC the right to continue to spread poison 
i- and malice within the revolution.” He 
e scoffed at “certain books” published in 
e the past that would no longer be 

published in Cuba; inveighed against 
g literary magazines-“paid for by 
e imperialism”— which will carry ‘‘these 

1 rumors and little problems”; de- 
t nounced “shameless semi-leftists” living 
\ “bourgeois salons, ten thousand 
[ miles away”; and announced they 
. would no longer be allowed to be on 
. national or international juries in Cuba— 

! indeed, to get a prize “they’ll have to 
. he real revolutionaries, real writers and 

•poets.” 

It . would have been interesting if 
Fidel had said to those young educa- 
tors he was addressing at the congress 
that he was referring to, among others, 
Sartre and de Beauvoir and to the four 
major Latin American novelists, Julio 
Cortazar, Gabriel Garcia Mdrquez, Car- 
los Fuentes, and Maria Vargas Llosa, 
whose works have made th*e face of that 
continent visible throughout the world. 
And, closer to home, that one signa- 
» tory .of the letter was Carlos Franqui, 
who as organizer of the clandestine 
press for the 26 of July Movement ran 
risks as great as the fighters in the 
Sierra Maestre faced, and who at the 
moment finds himself in Rome. 

F idel’s present position represents as 
much of an about-face as Padilla’s and 
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LT NDEKMA VS KEY, Fla. 

— We came to Linderman’s 
Key — a large clump of palms 
and mangroves in the shal- 
low, blue-green waters of the 
Florida l;eys-~ in search of- 
treasure. 

It was our second attempt 
to recover a cache of $20 bills 
that the Central Intelligence 
• Agency had given Cuban ex- 
iles to finance their opera- ; 
.lions against Fidel Castro. 

Unhappily, the principles 
of cost accounting are diffi- 
cult to apply to undercover 
missions, and some of the Cu- 
bans kept a share of the CIA 
cash for themselves. 

Brad Ayers, an ex-CIA in- 
structor who had trained 
Cuban commandos on Lin- 
derrnan’s Key, had learned 
from the Cubans where 
$250,000 had been slashed. 

Earlier, he led my associate 
Les Whitten through man- 
grove swamps and tangled 
underbrush to the spot where 
$50,000 had been buried in a 
blue suitcase. The ground at 
the remote hiding spot had 
been thoroughly shoveled 
and sifted. ~ ' ' 

Apparently, someone had 
reached the site ahead of 
them and had made off with 
the loot. But they searched 
the brush and found six 
weathered $20 bills that evi- 
dently had been dropped. 

Avers didn't accompany us* 
on our second expedition. 
But he gave us explicit direc- 
tions where $200,000 was sup- 
posed to be hidden in two 
•aluminum rifle containers. 
'One supposedly had been 
weighted and sunk under six 
feet of water in an aban- 
doned cistern. The other re- 
portedly had been lashed or 
bolted to the channel bottom 

between the pilings of a 

dock. • - 

WE RECRUITED an expe- 
rienced crew, headed by 
Lewis Goodman, a huskily, 
handsome, 47-year-old adveri-' 
turer who has discovered a 
sunken Spanish galloon off 
the coast of Bimini, hacked 
through the jungles of Guy- 
ana in a futile search for dia- 
monds, and panned gold in 
the Dominican Republic. 


We anchored under a sav- 
agely hot sun in Broad Creek 
channel, then headed in a 
small skiff across -a sunken 
sandflat to Lind orman's Key. 
Ayers had told us how he had 
trained his Cuban comman- 
dos in outdoor survival on 
the parched island and had 
led them in rubber boats on 
covert, amphibious ' opera- 
tions to the other islands- 
strung like great stepping 
stones across water streaked 
with deep blues and bright, 
greens. 

LindermmTs Key was' de- 
serted when we pulled up to 
the wooden dock. One canis- 
ter, stuffed with $100,000 in 
$20 bills, was reportedly an- 
chored under another dock' at 
the end of the island. But we ' 
decided to look for the aban- 
doned cistern first.; 

It was a hot,. still, tropical 
afternoon. -The only sound of . 
life was (be buzzing of horse- 
flies. A cormorant, known 
less formally in these parts- 
as a “water turkey,” had been I 
stirred from his afternoon' 
nap by our arrival: • -= 

The . island was. dominated, 
by a shabby white house*. 
Through the windows, we 
could see bunkbeds. About 70 
yards behind the house, near 
a dump of scrub cactus and a 
tangle of rolling brush, we 
found the abandoned cement 
cistern. It was exactly as 
Ayers had said it would be. 

We scrambled over it and 
peered through a manhole ; 
into its dank depths. It ap- 
peared to be empty. Les 
Whitten leaped inside wi'thd 
the underwater flashlight wcw 
had thought would be neces-f 
sary. ' ' ‘ ' i A - *' ' w 

lie found only an. inch of* 
water on the bottom, some./ 
broken tile ~ piping . and ' a 
■fresh hornets’ nest. No canis- 
ter full of cash. If the money- 
had been, there, someone had, 
drained the cistern and again : 
had beaten us to it. 

DROOPING NOV/ like'.. the’ 
listless palms, we returned to' 
the skiff and put-putted over 
to the other dock. It had been 
crushed by storms. Old 
wooden pilings, some of them 
anchored in . cement bases,* 
poked up above the water. .. ... 


wnii snorKei equipment,; 
wc searched the bottom. The- 
pilings . were encrusted with- 
barnacles, .the bottom- cov- 
ered with ‘silt. / ' V;: 

I spotted a cable, the soft 
that might- have been used to 
lash a canister to the bottom. 
But it turned out to be -un- 
attached. Lew . Goodman; 
wearing an eight-pound div- 
ing belt, and s studded gloves, 
went down to search the silt 
.He buried his arm in jt Up to. 
the pit. . . .. 

.'With crowbars, we. contin- 
ued to probe the silt. All v/c 
came up with were pieces of 
..planking studded with rusty 
. nails. Some of the* planking '. 
was so rotten it crumbled in' 
our hands. Obviously, it 
would take dredging equip- 
ment 'to sift the four-foot ac-‘ 
cumulation of silt. ; 

Regretfully, we abandoned 
our treasure built' We are 
still convinced, after double- 
checking Brad Ayers’ story, 
carefully, that $25.0,000 in- 
tended to be used against 
Castro was stashed away in- 
stead. But all we can return 
to the CIA after our two ad-' 
ventures in Florida are six* 
tattered $20 bills. ■ . A 
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By FRANK SOBER 
; Jtcratt Latin America S la. r f 

Cuban poet He/berto Pa- 
dilla Wednesday accused 
leftist Latin American and 
'European * intellectuals of 
using his arrest in Havana 
last March and his later 
‘"scIf-confcssion” of anti-Cas- 
tro altitudes “as a pretext to 
.attack the Cuban revolu- 
tion. 1 ’ 

“Every time you have- an 
opportunity you launch your 
poisonous darts against 
Cuba/* said Padilla in an 
open letter, according to a 
Havana ' Radio broadcast 
monitored in Miami. 

; THE OPEN* letter was in 
reply to one sent, by 50 prom- 
inent leftist writers, philoso- 
phers and filmmakers to 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro 
last week denouncing the 
Stalinist-like repression of in- 
tellectual freedom in Cuba 
and, specifically, Padilla’s ar- 
rest and self-confession. 

.. That letter was the second 
sent ]>y the intellectuals to 
Castro; an earlier one was 
fired off shortly after Padil- 
la’s au cst on March 20. 

The latest document was 
^signed by many of the intel- 


lectuals- who had signed the 
earlier letter, • including - 
French writer-philosopher 
Jean Paul Sartre; his wife Si- 
mone de Beauvoir; Italian 
writers Alberto Moravia, and 
Pier Paolo Passolini and Julio 
Cortazar, an expatriate Ar- 
gentine- novelist living in 
France. 

ALL HAD ardently sup- 
ported the Castro regime in 
earlier years. 

“If the first letter that 
many of you signed coukl.be 
interpreted as a gesture of 
solidarity, although errone- 
ous, toward me, this (last let- 
ter) is a pretext J,o attack he 
Cuban Revolution and stir up 
reactionary hatred toward all 
the soclaist countries,” Padil- 
la was quoted as. saying by 
Havana Radio. 

Calling the intellectuals 
“narcisists of art and philos- 
ophy thousands of miles 
from our shores,” Padilla 
added that: 

“You always Talk of Stal- 
inism. Whatever the final 
balance may be of that peri- 
od, which the Soviets them- 
selves will be -in charge of 
making, the so-called Stalin- 


ism does not belong to the 
history of our revolution, but 
to a moment in the history of 
the Soviet Union. 

“TO SAY that Cuba is in a 
similar situation is to defame 
our fatherland, .a cowardly 
and cynical attitude, from 
those who wish to appear as 
the defenders of socialist le- 
gality. . 

“Our preoccupation is 
work, study, the plans that 
transform our country. Your 
preoccupation is Parisian 
tattling, the boasting of ele- 
gance, which were the most 
odious defects in pre-Castro 
Cuba,’ and which you repre- 
sent to a maximum degree. 

“You may say that I have 
not. written this letter. That 
this, is not my style . . , you 
who never bothered about 
my style . . . since you al- 
ways saw me as an underde- 
veloped writer ... if you 
now give me importance it is 
to attack the revolution, 
which is your real target. 

. Padilla concludes the letter 
by telling the intellectuals to 
“continue bencfitling the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), the international reac- 
tionaries . . . Cuba doesn’t 
need you.’* 
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The long romance between left-wing intellec- 
:uals and Castro Cuba appears to have ended 
n a healthy burst of realism— a commodity 
>adly lacking on all sides of the Cuban con- 
j troversy. 

i Sixty disillusioned Western intellectuals have 
t signed a letter to Premier Castro, protesting 
the five-week imprisonment and “confession” 
of poet Heberto Padilla. In the confession the 
poet called himself a string of names and ac^ 
cused two French intellectuals to whom he had 
talked of working for the CIA. 

The 60 intellectuals n^mOuding Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Alberto Moravia, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Susan Sontag) term' the confession a parody and 
the CIA charges absurd. But principally they 
assert that with such police-state tactics Cuba 
is veering toward “the repressive system im- 
posed by Stalinism on the socialist countries.” 

All the signers have been champions of 
Castroism from the start, as they note in their 
letter. It might be asked why they ever believed 
a dictatorship could long endure as a benevolent 
one, and perhaps the answer is that to these 
intellectuals Cuba was a model of socialism. In 
the end, however, 'they frankly conceded that 
it was not. 

Unfortunately, on the other side of the Cuban 
question, realism is not yet so easily come by, 
and the socialism that w*s for too long the 
^ touchstone of belief on the left remains a rock 
> of anathema on the right. At least the intellec- 
tuals now concede that Castroism is not the 
- best of all possible worlds. Have the State De- 
partment in Washington, or succeeding Admin- 


istrations there, ever been ready to admit that 
it is not the worst? 

The United States policy of attempting to 
quarantine Castro is not, after all, based on the 
objection that he is following a more Stalinist 
course, for Washington recognizes several gov- 
ernments doing that. Nor is the policy founded 
on opposition to dictators, for some of Wash- 
ington’s best friends are dictators. 

No, Castro’s sin was to bring Communism to 
the backyard of the United States, and to na- 
tionalize U.S. properties, rebuff U.S. policies 
and repel a U.S.-led invasion. Since then the 
objection has been that he has tried to export 
revolution, but he has had no luck whatsoever. 

After a dozen years with Castro next door, 
a realistic view would establish two things: he 
is no threat to the United States, and the quar- i 
antine policy is not going to make him or his ■ 
brand of Communism go away. 

What the policy aues accomplish is to leave 
Castro totally dependent upon the Russian bloc, ■ 
deprive 'the Cuban people of new outside demo- 
cratic contacts, and deprive the United States 
itself of the small diplomatic and commercial 
connections that might, at best, be moderating 
influences on the Stalinist trend and, at least, 
be sources of information. 

It is time for a healthy disillusionment with 
a containment policy that has so largely con- ] 
tained its sponsors. While Castro is not openly 
seeking an approach to the United States, it is •: 
he who has been rejected and even attacked. 

It is the U.S. that has the power and position 
,to take the initiative in its own self-interest. 
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till has taken no further action of MS0 or 
n any other unnecessary ingredient* In 
,aby food. 

The presence of MSO must be listed on all 
products except mayonnaise, French dressing 
tnd salad dressing. Its function Is to enhance 
lATor. ' 

Bed 4 la an artlflcial food coloring de- 
icribed by the World Health Organization 
13 dangerous to humans. When the FDA 
considered declaring It unsafe, the producers 
»f maraschino cherries argued that nobody 
sata enough of their product to do any 
barm. The FDA bowed to pressure and ex- 
cluded Bed 4 from all foods except mara- 
schino cherries. No health warning is re- 
quired on the label. 

Cyclamatcs, the artlflcial sweeteners, were 
first linked to cancer In FDA’s own labs 
about 30 years before the agency slapped a 
ban on them. 

Caffeine Is added to cola and Dr. Pepper 
soft drinks, but the makers of those bev- 
erages won FDA permission to keep that in- 
formation off their labels by having them 
declared standard ingredients. All other soft 
drinks containing caffeine, however, must 
reveal that fact on their labels. FDA sci- 
entists and officials opposed the exemption 
but bowed under pressure from the White 
House, a TLS. Senator and the industry. 

The senator was Richard Russell, D-Ga., 
who called FDA to express "interest” in the 
matter, according to former Associate Com- 
missioner Kenneth Kirk in an interview with 
Life magazine. The world’s largest cola pro- 
ducer is one of Russell’s constituents. At- 
lanta-based Coca-Cola. 

Some approved food colorings in baked 
goods have been found to decompose during 
baking or to react with vitamins in food to 
form compounds whose effects are unknown. 

The FDA reports that about 10 million 
Americans get some form of food poisoning 
every year. 

Although development of new foods and 
new technology have ended some forms of 
contamination, these same "Improvements" 
bring an lucre asd threat to health. 

"Technology also contributed to the 
proliferation of products about which rela- 
tively little is known and has actually in- 
creased the potential for widespread food- 
borne epidemics to occur," FDA reports. 

*At the same time," it continues, “changes 
tn food processing methods have tended to 
disguise some common indicators of contam- 
ination, such as decomposition, noxious gases 
and discoloration, that used to alert con- 
sumers that food might be unsafe." 

But safety Is not the only consideration, 
according to Edwards. Effectiveness and 
quality of food also must be considered. 

*Tf I am reading consumer complaints cor- 
rectly. among other things, they are saying 
that at least for soine foods, there must be a 
' positive gain or benefit in the food or, in 
the case of food additives, there must be a 
.positive reason for its use," he said. 

Toward this end, he added, FDA plans to 
establish nutritional guidelines for selected 
> classes of foods. 

These would not be formal standards of 
nutritional quality, he explained, but in- 
formal guidelines for industry to follow vol- 
untarily. 

This would in70lve agency-industry col- 
laboration on deciding, how nutritional qual- 
. tty should be explained on food labels. 

"We would then expect that commercial 
pr e ssu r es would cause processors to use the 
guidelines In formulating and designing their 
' products," Edwards said. "If they do so ex- 
tensively, there will be no reason to consider 
% mandatory mechanism." 

.CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY IS A 
_ REMINDER OP AMERICA'S PLEDGE 
- A TO RESTORE FREEDOM TO CUBA 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 



man from Louisiana (Mr. Rarick) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Thursday, 
May 20, 1971, marked another anniver- 
sary of the independence of Cuba. On 
that glorious date. May 20, 1902, the Cu- 
ban flag Waved for the first time over the 
Morro Castle in Havana, capital of a 
free, sovereign, and independent Cuba. 
This scene climaxed the heroic struggle 
of the Cuban people, who for over 50 
years had fought the powerful forces of 
Spain. 

Cuba— Pearl of the Antilles — except 
for British occupation of Havana in 
1762-63, was ruled by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment from its discovery by Columbus 
in 1492 until 1898. 

Cuban history records a lengthy strug- 
gle for independence. Over a century ago, 
the great Cuban, General Narciso Lopez, 
landed an expedition in the city of Car- 
denas, Province of Matanzas, Cuba. This 
city is not far from the "Bay of Figs” — 
"Bahia de Cochinos .” General Lopez 
came as a leader to liberate Cuba. With 
this expedition came a retired U.S. Army 
officer from West Point, Col. William Lo- 
gan Crittenden, and a group of Ameri- 
cans from Kentucky. This may have been 
when the United States of America and 
Cuba united in the fight for freedom. 
This expedition was successful and, af- 
ter the defeat of the troops of the city 
of Cardenas, the Cuban flag waved over 
Cuban soil for the first time. For this 
reason, the city of Cardenas is called 
•‘Flag City”— "Ciudad Bandera" 

However, this victory was of short du- 
ration since the General Governor of 
Spain in Havana sent strong reinforce- 
ments which defeated General Ldpez and 
his men. A great number of them died on 
the battlefield; others, as General Lopez, 
were executed after being tried by the 
island's Spanish government according to 
their army regulations. This tragedy si- 
lenced the people of Cuba for a short pe- 
riod of time. On October 10, 1868, on "La 
Demajagua” farm in the Province of Ori- 
ente, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, another 
Cuban patriot fighting against the Span- 
iards, engaged in another battle and 
gained a short-lived victory in the city 
of Bayamo. When a large number of 
Spanish troops were sent to take over the 
city, Cespedes asked the people of Ba- 
yamo what he should do; and they an- 
swered him, "Liberty or Ashes" — "Liber- 
tad o Cenizas." When the Spaniards ar- 
rived, they found only ashes since these 
patriots had burned all their properties, 
such as houses, stores, and so forth, 
which h'ad taken them years of honest 
labor to build. The fire burned years of 
honest labor, memories, and fortunes In 
just minutes. 

Their 10-years' war ended in 1878 with 
guarantees of rights which Spain failed 
to carry out. This treaty was called "The 
Peace of Zanjon” and was initiated by 
one of the greatest of Cuban generals, 
Gen. Antonio Maceo. 

' An exile movement started in 1878, 
when many Cubans came to the United 
States where they settled in New York, 
Key West, and Tampa. This period of 
exile lasted 17 years. A great man and 
Cuban patriot, Jos6 Marti, who lived the 
greater part of his life in exile, recruited 
men in the United States, Mexico, Cen- 
tral, America, and the Caribbean 


Islands for the war for Cuban independ- 

ence. A full scale movement began Feb- Bpl 1 : ■ h 

ruary 24, 1895, under Josd Marti The 

military commanders were Maximo^ : 

Gdmez, Antonio Maceo, and CalixtcO r A I I INI I L 

Garcfa. 

En route to Santiago to Join with 
other Cuban patriots, Jos6 Marti was 
kiUed when his group was attacked by a 
Spanish patrol. Referring to the death of ' j 

Jos6 Marti, an historian wrote: 

Jos4 Marti died, but a. people was born. ■ 

Marti is considered by freedom loving J \V3t 
Cubans as the "George Washington of 1 

their country" and as the foremost mar- 1 

tyr and hero of the Cuban struggle for 
freedom. - 

By 1897 over half the island was in ^ i 

Cuban hands. The Spanish governor, 

Valeriano Weyler, destroyed sugar plan- 
tations, banned export of tobacco and 
held patriots in concentration camps. 

A U.S. offer to mediate was rejected by 
Spain. 

The movement to help Cuba gain its 
Independence gained U.S. support by the 
sinking of the UJ3.S. Maine in Havana 
Harbor. On April 19, 1898, the UJ5. Con- 
gress approved a joint resolution for the 
liberation of Cuba, declaring that "Cuba 
is and has the right to be free and in- 
dependent.” The United States declared 
war on Spain April 25, 1898. 

The famous "Rough Riders,” led by 
Theodore Roosevelt, landed in Oriente S 

Province and the Battle of San Juan Hill 
was fought by the Americans and 1 t : 

Cubans against the Spaniards. The 
Spanish troops were defeated not only 
in Cuba, but also in Puerto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. ' b 

In the Treaty of Paris, December 10, £ 

1898, Spain surrendered all claims to f; 

Cuba. From January 1, 1899 to May 20, 

1902, Cuba was under U.S. military rule 

with most of the government positions 

filled by Cubans. Then, on May 20, 1902, 

the United States granted complete and l 

unconditional freedom to the Cubans. 

The United States formally withdrew 
from Cuba on this date when Tom&s ' 
Estrada Palma was inaugurated first ' 

President of the Republic. ■ . '* , 

It was on May 20. 1902, that the lone 
star flag, the Cuban flag, was hoisted to 
fly victoriously above the Morro Castle. 

Today free Cubans commemorate the 
69th anniversary of the independence of 
Cuba; yet today. May 20, 1971, Cuba and 
its people suffer greater tryanny and re-, 
pression than in the past. 

Fidel Castro, a traitor to the Cuban 
Revolution which began on October 10, f 

1868, has surrendered the liberty, sover- 
eignty, and independence of Cuba to in- 
ternational communism of Moscow- * 

. Peking. The bearded butcher — who was * 

referred to by a segment of the U8. press ' 
as the "Robin Hood of the Sierra Maes- 
tra” and who was welcomed in Washing- i 

ton by the then Vice President Richard 
Nixon, was able to seize power in Cuba / 

-with the aid of the New York Times, the \y 
CIA, and the State Department* l 

The United States is largely respon- ‘ ” *' 

sible for allowing the cancer of commu- 
nism to get a foothold just 80 miles off ' 
our coast and for permitting it to con- 
tinue to spread. t 

President Eisenhower Ignored the long 
established Monroe Doctrine and allowed 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


#tm has taken no further action of MSG or 
on any other unnecessary ingredients In 
baby food. 

presence of MSG must be listed on all 
products except mayonnaise, French dressing 
and salad dressing. Its function Is to enhance 

flavor. ' . 

Bed 4 is an artificial food coloring de- 
scribed by the World Health Organization 
as dangerous to humans. When the FDA 
considered declaring it unsafe, the producers 
of maraschino cherries argued that nobody 
eats enough of their product to do any 
harm. The FDA bowed to pressure and ex- 
cluded Red 4 from all foods except mara- 
schino cherries. No health warning is re- 
quired on the label. 

Cyclamatcs, the artificial sweeteners, were 

* ftret linked to cancer In FDA’s own labs 
about 20 years before the agency slapped a 
ban on them. 

Caffeine is added to cola and Dr. Pepper 
soft drinks, but the makers of those bev- 
erages won FDA permission to keep that in- 
formation off their labels by having them 
declared standard Ingredients. All other soft 
drinks containing caffeine, however, must 
reveal that fact on their labels. FDA sci- 
entists and officials opposed the exemption 
but bowed under pressure from the White 
House, a U.S. Senator and the industry. 

The senator was Richard Russell, D-Ga., 
who called FDA to express “interest" In the 
matter, according to former Associate Com- 
missioner Kenneth Kirk in an interview with 
Life magazine. The world’s largest cola pro- 
ducer is one of Russell’s constituents, At- 
lanta-based Coca-Cola. 

Some approved food colorings in baked 
goods have been found to decompose during 
baking or to react with vitamins in food to 
form compounds whose effects are unknown. 
The FDA reports that about 10 million 
. Americans get some form of food poisoning 
•very year. 

Although development of new foods and 
new technology have ended some forms of 
contamination, these same “Improvements 
bring an lncreasd threat to health. 

“Technology has also contributed to the 
proliferation of products about which rela- 
tively little is known and has actually In- 
creased the potential for widespread food- 
borne epidemics to occur," FDA reports. 

“At the same time," It continues, “changes 
In food processing methods have tended to 
disguise some common indicators of contam- 
ination, such as decomposition, noxious gases 
and discoloration, that used to alert con- 
sumers that food might be unsafe." 

But safety Is not the only consideration, 
according to Edwards. Effectiveness and 
quality of food also must be considered, 

“If I am reading consumer complaints cor- 
rectly, among other things, they are saying 
’ that at least for sotne foods, there must be a 
* positive gain or benefit In the food or, in 
the case of food additives, there must be a 
positive reason for its use," he said. 

Toward this end, he added, FDA plans to 
establish nutritional guidelines for selected 
- classes of foods. 

r These would not be formal standards of 
nutritional quality, he explained, but In- 
formal guidelines for Industry to follow vol- 
untarily. ' 

v This would Involve agency-industry col- 
laboration on deciding, how nutritional qual- 
ity should be explained on food labels. 

“We would then expect that commercial 
pressures would cause processors to use the 
guidelines in formulating and designing their 
products,” Edwards said. “If they do so ex- 
tensively, there will be no reason to consider 
a mandatory mechanism.” 

f CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY IS A 

I REMINDER OF AMERICA'S PLEDGE 

TO RESTORE FREEDOM TO CUBA 


man from Louisiana (Mr. Rarick) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Thursday, 
May 20, 1971, marked another anniver- 
sary of the independence of Cuba. On 
that glorious date. May 20, 1902, the Cu- 
ban flag waved for the first time over the 
Morro Castle in Havana, capital of a 
free, sovereign, and independent Cuba. 
This scene climaxed the heroic struggle 
of the Cuban people, who for over 50 
years had fought the powerful forces of 
Spain. 

Cuba— Pearl of the Antilles — except 
for British occupation of Havana in 
1762-63, was ruled by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment from its discovery by Columbus 
in 1492 until 1898. 

Cuban history records a lengthy strug- 
gle for independence. Over a century ago, 
the great Cuban, General Narciso Lopez, 
landed an expedition in the city of Car- 
denas, Province of Matanzas, Cuba. This 
city is not far from the “Bay of Pigs" — 
“Bahia de Cochinos.” General Lopez 
came as a leader to liberate Cuba. With 
this expedition came a retired U.S. Army 
officer from West Point, Col. William Lo- 
gan Crittenden, and a group of Ameri- 
cans from Kentucky. This may have been 
when the United States of America and 
Cuba united in the fight for freedom. 
This expedition was successful and, af- 
ter the defeat of the troops of the city 
of Cardenas, the Cuban flag waved over 
Cuban soil for the first time. For this 
reason, the city of Cardenas is called 
“Flag City” — “Ciudad Bandera." 

However, this victory was of short du- 
ration since the General Governor of 
Spain in Havana sent strong reinforce- 
ments which defeated General Lopez and 
his men. A great number of them died on 
the battlefield; others, as General Lopez, 
were executed after being tried by the 
island’s Spanish government according to 
their army regulations. This tragedy si- 
lenced the people of Cuba for a short pe- 
riod of time. On October 10, 1868, on “La 
Demajagua” farm in the Province of Ori- 
$nte, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, another 
Cuban patriot fighting against the Span- 
iards, engaged in another battle and 
gained a short-lived victory in the city 
of Bayamo. When a large number of 
Spanish troops were sent to take over the 
city, Cespedes asked the people of Ba- 
yamo what he should do; and they an- 
swered him, “Liberty or Ashes" — “Liber- 
tad o Cenizas ” When the Spaniards ar- 
rived, they found only ashes since these 
patriots had burned all their properties, 
such as houses, stores, and so forth, 
which had taken them years of honest 
labor to build. The fire burned years of 
honest labor, memories, and fortunes in 
just minutes. 

Their 10-years' war ended in 1878 with 
guarantees of rights which Spain failed 
to carry out. This treaty was called “The 
Peace of Zanjon” and was initiated by 
one of the greatest of Cuban generals, 
Gen. Antonio Maceo. 

An exile movement started in 1878, 
when many Cubans came to the United 
States where they settled in New York, 
Key . West, and Tampa. This period of 
exile lasted 17 years. A great man and 
Cuban patriot, Jos6 Marti, who lived the 
greater part of his life in exile, recruited 
men in the United States, Mexico, Cen- 


Islands for the war for Cuban independ- 
ence. A full scale movement began Feb- 
ruary 24, 1895, under Jos6 Marti. The 
military commanders were Maximo 
Gdmez, Antonio Maceo, and Calixto 
Garcia. 

En route to Santiago to join with 
other Cuban patriots, Jos6 Marti was 
killed when his group was attacked by a 
Spanish patrol. Referring to the death of 
Jose Marti, an historian wrote: 

Jos6 Marti died, but a people was born. 

Marti is considered by freedom loving 
Cubans as the “George Washington of 
their country” and as the foremost mar- 
tyr and hero of the Cuban struggle for 
freedom. 

By 1897 over half the island was in 
Cuban hands. The Spanish governor, 
Valeriano Weyler, destroyed sugar plan- 
tations, banned export of tobacco and 
held patriots in concentration camps. 
A U.S. oiler to mediate was rejected by 
Spain. 

The movement to help Cuba gain its 
independence gained U.S. support by the 
sinking of the U.S.S. Maine in Havana 
Harbor. On April 19, 1898, the UJS. Con- 
gress approved a joint resolution for the 
liberation of Cuba, declaring that “Cuba 
is and has the right to be free and in- 
. dependent.” The United States declared 
war on Spain April 25, 1898. 

The famous “Rough Riders,” led by 
Theodore Roosevelt, landed in Oriente 
Province and the Battle of San Juan Hill 
was fought by the Americans and 
Cubans against the Spaniards. The 
Spanish troops were defeated not only 
in Cuba, but also in Puerto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands. 

In the Treaty of Paris, December 10, 
1898, Spain surrendered all claims to 
Cuba. From January 1, 1899 to May 20, 
1902, Cuba was under U.S. military rule 
with most of the government positions 
filled by Cubans. Then, on May 20, 1902, 
the United States granted complete and 
unconditional freedom to the Cubans. 
The United States formally withdrew 
. from Cuba on this date when Tomas 
Estrada Palma was inaugurated first 
President of the Republic. 

It was on May 20, 1902, that the lone 
star flag, the Cuban flag, was hoisted to 
fly victoriously above the Morro Castle. 
Today free Cubans commemorate the 
69th anniversary of the independence of 
Cuba; yet today. May 20, 1971, Cuba and 
its people suffer greater tryanny and re-, 
pression than in the past. 

Fidel Castro, a traitor to the Cuban 
Revolution which began on October 10, 
1868, has surrendered the liberty, sover- 
eignty, and independence of Cuba to in- 
- ternational communism of Moscow- 
Peking. The bearded butcher — who was 
referred to by a segment of the U8. press 
as the “Robin Hood of the Sierra Maes- 
tra” and who was welcomed in Washing- 
ton by the then Vice President Richard 
Nixon, was able to seize power in Cuba 
-with the aid of the New York Times, the 
CIA, and the State Department. 

The United States is largely respon- 
sible for allowing the cancer of commu- 
nism to get a foothold just 80 miles off 
our coast and for permitting it to con- 
tinue to spread. 


rvLQiuiw £ greater port ui uio iuc m cauv, 

„ — . A Tnro rtra temaore Under a men In the United States. Mexico, Cen- President Elsenhower ignored the long 
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60 Western Intellectuals Berate Castro] 
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Susan Sontag 


Alberto Moravia 


Special to The New York Times 

* PARIS, May 21— Sixty Euro- 
pean and American intellecv 
tuals, among them Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Albert Moravia and 
Susan Sontag, have written to 
Premier Fidel Casto to express, 
their disillusionment with him; 
over Cuba’s treatment of the 
poet Heberto Padilla. 

The letter, which was dis- 
tributed here last night, re- 
called that the signatories had 
^defended the Cuban revolution 
from the very first as "a model 
in^he realm of socialism.” But 
now, the letter declared, they! 
felt it their duty to convey 1 
their shame and^ anger to Mr. 
Castro. 

. Their reaction had been 
aroused by a 4,000-word “con- 
fession” signed by Mr. Padilla 
during his recent imprisonment 
in Havana. He was arrested 
'March 20 on unspecified 
-charges and released April 28. 

* In the confession, the text of 
which was distributed outside 
Cuba by the Government press 
agency, Prensa Latina, Mr! Pa- 
pilla who is 39 years old, ac- 
cused "himself of having slan- 
dered the Cuban revolution, 
notably in conversations with 
.visiting foreign intellectuals. 
The poet, who described him- 
self as ignoble, unjust, coward- 
ly. treacherous and lying, said 
two of the intellectuals worked 
for the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

t In the letter the 60 intellec- 

ss&wttrw-.* 

cusations of C.I.A. affiliation 


absurd. ‘ 

The signers also included 
Carlos Franqui, the former 
editor of the Havana daily 
Revolution and erstwhile close 
friend and aide of the Premier. 

A prominent French expert 
on Latin America, Marcel Nie- 
dergang, commented in the 
newspaper Le Monde today 
that the letter marked the ef- 
fective break of European, 
United States and Latin-Amer- 
ican intellectuals with the Cu- 
ban regime that they enthusias- 
tically supported in the nine- 
teen-sixties. 

TEXT OF THE STATEMENT 

Following, in translation, is 
the text of the statement : 

We hold that it is our duty 
to inform you of our shame 
and anger. 

The deplorable text of the 
confession signed by Heberto 
Padilla can only have been 
obtained by means that 
amout to the negation of rev- 
olutionary legality and jus- 
tice. 

The. contents of this confes- 
sion, with its absurd accusa- 
tions and delirious assertions, 
as well as the pitiable parody 
of self-criticism to which 
Heberto Padilla and Com- 
rades Belkis Cuza, Diaz Mar- 
tinez, CSsar Lopez and Pablo 
Armando Fernindez sub- 
mitted to at the seat of the 
National Union of Cuban 
Writers and Artists, recall 
the most sordid moments of 
the era of Stalinism, with its 
prefabricated verdicts and its 
witch-hunts. 

[It is] with the same vehe- 
mence that from the very 


i i. i /oy r v £ ? .>! > 2- ii. I v :«j < .-i 

Ing the Cuban revolution, 
which seemed to us exem- 
plary in its respect for the 
human being and in its strug- 
gle for liberation, # that we* 
exhort you to spare Cuba 
dogmatic obscurantism, cul- 
tural xenophobia and the re- 
pressive system imposed by 
Stalinism on the^ socialist 
countries and of which events 
similar to those now occurring 
in Cuba were flagrant mani- 
festations. 1 

The contempt for human 
dignity implied in the act of 
forcing a man into ludicrously 
accusing himself of the worst 
treasons and indignities does 
not alert us because it con- 
cerns a writer but because 
any Cuban comrade — peas- 
ant, worker, technician or in- 
tellectual — can also become 
the victim of similar violence 
and humiliations. • 

We would want the Cuban 
revolution to return to what 
made us consider it as a 
model in the realm of social- 

j 


ism. 

CJaribe) Alegria 
Simone de Beauvoir 
Fernando Benitez 
Jacoues-Laurent Bost 
Italo Calvina 
Jose-Marla Castallat 
Fernando Claudin 
Tamara Deutscher 
Roger Dosse 
Marguerite Duras 
Giulio Einaudl 
Hans-Magnus 
Enzensberger 
Francisco-Fernandez 
[ Santos 
Darwin Flakol! 
Jean-Michel Fossey 
Carlos Franqui 
Carlos Fuenles 
Angel Gonzales 
Adriano Gonzales Leon 
Andre Gor+z 
Jose-Agustin 
Goytisolo 
Juan Goytisolo 
Luis Goytisolo 
Rodolfo Hirteztrosa 
Mervin Jones 
Monti Johnstone 


Lucio Maori 
Joyce Mansour 
Dacia Marainl 
Juan Marse 

Dionys Mascolo f 

Plinio Mendoza 
Istvan Meszaris 
Ray Mili ban 
Carlos Mon slva Is 
Marco-Antonlo * 

Montes de Oca. 
Alberto Moravia 
Maurice Nadeau 
Jose-Emiilo Pacheco 
Pier-Paolo Pasolini 
Ricardo Porro [ 

Jean Pronfeau 
Paul Rebeyrolles 
Alain Resnais 
Jose Revueltas 
Rossana Rossanda 
Vincente Roia 
Claude Roy 
Juan Rulfo 
Nathalie Sarraute 
Jean-Paul Sartre 
Jorge Semprun 
Jean Shuster < 

Susan Sontag } 

Tornabuonl_ 
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fho created cfkicUs the creators. . ^ 

Castro wars on intellectual 


s 



By VIRGINIA. PREWETT 

Fidel CASTRO, who ^per- 
mits no degree or 

thought much Uss^op^n d 

/ ' I s^nt oa his island, ha» 
r ! V launched a broad § er :f?'4st 

tack on the -bourgeo,, kua 
^ intellectuals” of the We^.-rn 
world. - \ ’ 

This is a direct turnabout, 
lor Castro is the unique crea- 
— tion of the very same w.edev; 

tuals whom he now castigates as sourness 
and “agents of tne CIA. 



IQ agents v* 

: Th8 story of how his wrfl 

rill a leader sprangfuU-t.cd.ed tr deat 

tags of thi u\°Ij r t * Mat the w s , is well 

and editorialist. Herbert the fct er- 

known But F ‘-> e ‘ e ”J n ,,ore ‘‘bourgeois lei- 

or more years ago. 

Overt warfare against Castro ^ r ^ Karol 

when 'the Maoist French 

.(born a Pole) and u blished major 

tjBHfc £ CaSs system, which they 
studied at first hand. . • 

t me Charges are ^ifa^Ssonal dicU- 
lous : that Castro s re « ^ over-militarized 

torship m wmeh Ca^.c «»’ y thrU 

Cuban society and rm.ua n=> 
tight-held personal ru.e. 

' Altho Castro's 

the main still l0 £f^ vU s camouses, the 

ishes in corner, of many preach> Eng . 

c.™», «. 

'earned Fidel's special incJ.o- b2gan 

. C a s t r o *s bome-groun .me. a? they 

feeling the pmea almtoi a ^ his 

emerged “^^.^‘VlnbiecW throats the way- 
propaganda dovinhu-j _ by immobll- 

ss ?"£ 6 «, - ,te 


awarding o! an I»««Mtio..l jW f “ <* 

‘w p»«i> s 

tlons not allowed ^ Cskro scawa and 

the medieval Cnurch. Ca^ar. broke . 

turned him over to ^ self-betrayal pos- 
C T°m imprisonment^nd forced 

America's intellectual circles. In Peru, ah ed‘- 
t0 “This ca 4®4ff U e a inShSia a i dignify’ o?aU 

exhibits such a *ad cor,.e«.on . jr » ^ r yi; . 
in the ingenuous b,uCi t _ • . 1 y with docu- 

torv only succeeds m. i»o.iv.n u ? 
mehtary-.proof of h|! f °''‘ , a ' S y.', porters in the 
Castro's once-vm..i‘-iv-> ; 

United States have ig.mrv.. .-y - 
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3 Ah, the CIA's at it again* 


Dr Castro's Cuba is turning orthodox— in its treatment of dissenting . ; 
intellectuals and, the Russians hope, in its economic policy ■ * ; 


The Cuban revolution has been shedding admirers like 
autumn leaves for the past 12 years. What has happened 
to the poet Heberto Padilla will shake off some, of the 
ones who remain. Sr Padilla first ran into trouble in 
1968, when an international jury awarded him a prize 
for a work which mentioned that there were camps for 
political prisoners in Cuba and that unpleasant things 
happened to prisoners. The Cuban government 
objected, and the army’s magazine attacked him ; but, 
perhaps because the jury was an international one and 
foreign writers protested, Sr Padilla’s work was published. 
He himself remained unmolested until, for no apparent 
reason, he was arrested six weeks ago and released on 
April 27th only after signing a public self-criticism in 
which he rejected all his past works and admitted that he 
had played up the worst features of the Cuban revolution 
" to attract attention to himself.” He also accused two 
French writers, who published his criticisms of Cuba, 
of being CIA agents. ........ 

'The fact that the two Frenchmen, M. K. S. Karol and 
M. Rene Dumont, have impeccable socialist credentials 
makes the whole self-criticism look an obvious fake ; a 
former close friend of Padilla says it could only have 
been extracted under torture. It used to be said of Cuba 
that at least it allowed more freedom of artistic expression 
than most of the communist countries in Europe. Dr 
Castro has been notably tolerant of abstract art, no 
doubt feeling that it was not worth banning because 
it cannot convey a clear message one way or another. 
But other arts have had to live under censorship for 
years. Now Dr Castro has. decided that dissident 
intellectuals cannot be tolerated for the sake of their 
foreign sympathisers. And on May Day he contemp- 
tuously dismissed those left-wing writers abroad, including 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Alberto Moravia, who had written co 
him objecting to the treatment of Padilla. " We reject 
all the pretensions of the mafia of bourgeois intellectuals, 
the pseudo-leftists, their pretensions to become the critical 
conscience of society.” ; \d 

Dr Castro has broken off the long honeymoon with 
the intellectual left because it offered only critical 
sympathy, and he wants uncritical support. Why he 
chose to move against Sr Padilla just now is a mystery. 
It may be fanciful to put it down to Russian pressure 
on him to deal with his own local Solzhenitsyn. But it 
is not being too fanciful to detect the Russian hand in 
that part of his May Day speech which suggested the 
introduction of material incentives to beat the problem 
of low productivity. In admitting that this year’s sugar 
harvest was falling behind schedule — the target has had 


to be ciit from 7 million to 6-£ million tons — he hinted 

that Cuba’s uncommonly austere maximum wage might _ _ 

have to be raised. 20O^/O3/04.V l CjAmbP8^iG^lRt3e^0QFOS®6tl,'f -6' 

moves in the same direction : in December he promised omic failure — may be the explanation of the raailla a 


that a limited number of refrigerators and other con- 
sumer goods would be distributed to exemplary workers. 

Yet even these moves would have been heresy in 
the days of Che Guevara. Dr Castro himself has 
constantly declared his preference for the revolutionary, 
man who works without thought -of personal gain or 
comfort. He once promised to do away with " that vile 
intermediary, money.” But since the failure to reach 
last year’s target of io million tons of sugar, on which 
he had publicly staked the honour of the revolution, Dr 
Castro has clearly had to do some new thinking. And the 
Russians have been on hand to guide his thoughts towards 
material incentives. It is no coincidence that Mr Baibakov, 
the head of the Soviet central planning office, has been 
in Havana for the past week. The Russians are known 
to regard the Cuban emphasis on " voluntary ” labour 
as the major cause of the low productivity, absenteeism 
and idleness Dr. Castro has bitterly complained about. 
And they have a vested interest in improving Cuba’s 
ability to start repaying its colossal debt to Russia, which 
one estimate puts at more than $1,500 million. 

The Russians have the necessary leverage ; estimates 
of the number of Russian advisers on the island range 
between 6,000 and 20,000. But money cannot spur the 
Cubans on until there is something worth while to spend 
it on. At present almost everything is rationed, and 
a Cuban’s ration card enables him to buy goods worth 
only 20 pesos a month, which is less than a quarter of' 
the value of the minimum wage. It may take a long 
time before there is enough of anything to take it 
off the ration list. Meantime Dr Castro has had to resort 
to tighter discipline to improve productivity. This is 
being done partly through dossiers for each worker, in 
which too many black marks earn a punishment, and 
partly through a tough new absentee law that sends 
offenders off to work camps. ■ ■ 

To revive the sagging morale of the Cubans after last 
summer’s fiasco with the sugar harvest, Dr Castro started 
talking about “ participation.” There were trade union 
elections in November, with a secret ballot and three 
times as many candidates as places to fill. The students 
are soon to hold similar elections. This is a major step 
of liberalisation, even though all the candidates have 
to be " fully identified with the revolution’s aims,” and 
Dr Castro apparently hopes the elections will clear out 
some of the old party hacks who have not had enough 
personal authority to carry out his orders. But he- is 
treading on a minefield. He has promised the trade unions 
a national congress in 1972, and a freely elected congress 
could blow up in his face. It could also set off demands 
for a similar congress of the communist party, which has 
not held one since it was formed in 1965. The need to 

econ- 
affair. 
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BUFFALO, n.y. 

COURIER EXPRESS 

U - 154^29 ? ] 

8 - 307,693 ' - 

[Taxpayer Is~Irked ~' "1 
?By Spending of CIA •{ 
r Editor: In regard **tcT Jack •* 
•Anderson's column “Washing- 
* v ton Merry-Go-Round” anent the 
juried cash in the Florida Keys, 

* ■ furnished to Cuban exile leaders 
; ^ostensibly for financing clandes- 
Ittine operations against Castro . ^ 
fin Cuba, may I ask: 
r; What power has the CIA -got / 
»to bypass all the rules and 
[regulations of the General 
•Accounting Office, which 
^usually requires a voucher from 
ja government employe? 

On what authorization is cash ‘ 
•disbursed to any Tom, Dick or 
; Harry who claims to be a ! 

_ ; Cuban exile leader? And how 
{much of this ready cash finds 
rits way into the coffers of 
; Castro, through phonies allowed 
- to leave Cuba and pose as exile 
(leaders? Let’s have the full story 
Ton the CIA machinations, and 
rwho the power is behind the { 

« CIA and its operations all over i 
^ the globe. I 

x The next theater of operations : 
fwiil be the voodoo dictatorship 
jof the Duvaliers in Haiti. Let’s • 

| not start pouring our hard- 
{ earned dollars into Haiti for the 
I perpetuation of the Duvalier 
(family “welfare” state. . { 

I ANGRY TAXPAYER 

L- Jam estown v . . ^ ^ f 



fi 
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The rumored arrest of'Herberlo Padilla, 
the well-known Cuban writer, has been 
confirmed by Kadio Havana. The arrest of 
the 39-year-old author is not surprising. 
He has been a critic of the Castro regime. 


What was notable was the broadcast of a 
self-critical letter which Padilla apparent- 
ly wrote in jail. Padilla said he had en- 
gaged in "counter-revolutionary activities, 
including giving information to foreign vi- 
sitors. . .agents of the United States Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency.” WhoTVclliese 
agents? Tie named K. S. Karol, the writer, 
and Rene Dumont, the economist, both 
French Marxists, and both critical of the 
Castro government. 

. . Padilla's self-abasing, penitent confes- 
sion of his attempt to remain a free man 
is lemimscent of a dark page of the past; 
the purge trials in the Soviet Union in the 
middle 1930s when Padillo and Castro 

jvere school children. . ^ 


/ 
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Intellectuals At 

EVERYONE should know by now 
that a Communist country is no place 
for a dissident. A person who dis- 
agrees with a Marxist Government 
is not just an unpopular figure but 
an enemy of the State. 

Russia has proved that over and 
over as it has arrested, tried and 
convicted intellectuals and others who 
dared to write or utter criticism of 
the Almighty Government, the Com- 
munist substitute for God. Some 
have been sent to Siberia to main- 
tain that wasteland’s fearsome repu- 
tation; others have gone the mental- 
hospital route. The Kremlin is re- 
sourceful in its choice of dreadful 
: detentions. 

Now we see that faithful imitator, 
Fidel Castro, announcing a crack- 
down on Cuban intellectuals who 
dare to suggest that all is not perfect 
in his Commie paradise. 

One prominent Cuban poet already 
has “confessed” to counter-revolu- 
tionary writings and collaboration 


Bay ;l 

with alleged CIA agents in France 
and elsewhereTTf&t set off Castro’s 
blast against Cuban critics and the , 
“shameless leftists” in Western coun- 
tries who defend them. v 

“You bourgeois intellectual gentle- 
men, you agents of the CIA are not 
wanted in Cuba,” Castro said in a 
weekend speech. “There’s no room in 
Cuba for you, just as there’s none for 
UPI and AP American news services. 
There will be no halfway measures. 
We’re not going to handle anyone 
with kid gloves.” 

The Communist leaders, wherever 
they are, make their iron intolerance 
very clear. Only the bravest or most 
reckless rebels would brave their 
wrath. ; 

If one is going to be a dissident in- 
tellectual, how much more sensible 
it is to operate in a country, like the 
United States, where anti-Govem- 
ment critics not only are lionized in 
highbrow circles but receive thou- . 
sands of dollars on the liberal lecture 
circuit. ^ ^ * iJi 
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By Tha Associated Press 

Cuban Prime Minister 
Fidd Castro Saturday excori- 
ated writers and intellectuals 
who he said tried to pass 
themselves off as sympathiz- 
ers of the revolution but in 
reality "are at war against 
us." 

Without mentioning 
names, Castro said these 
"disgraceful pseudo-leftists 
want to win laurels writing 
is Paris and London instead 
of being in the front lines of 
combat." 

IT WAS the first mention 
by Castfo of a controversy 
surrounding prize-winning 


Cuban poet Heberto Padilla, * 
who was jailed for several 
weeks in Havana before issu- 
ing what the Castro regime 
called a "confession of his 
counter-revolutionary crimes." 

Padilla, who won the 
Cuban national poetry prize 
in 1563, named several Euro- 
pean writers as being agents 
of the CIA. He said he had*/ 
passed restricted information 
to Polish -French writer 
Kares Karol and Frenchman 
Kens Dumont, among others. 

Castro, in a post-midnight 
speech in Havana that was 
monitored in Miami, said 
these "reactionary bourgeoi- 
sie have no right to continue 
implanting poison, injustice 
and "intrigue in the revolu- 
tion . . ” 


CASTRO, speaking at the 
dose of a conference on edu- 
cation, said that in the fu- 
ture, literary prizes would be 
awarded only to those who 
are true revolutionaries and 
that Cuba would not be 
"used” in the future by visit- 
ing "pseudo-intellectual writ- 
ers." 

"The agents of the CIA 
and the agents of imperialism 
are advised that they will 
have no entry to Cuba, just 
as we do not permit entrv to 
UPI and the AP ..." 

The latter reference was to 
the international news agen- 
cies United press Internation- 
al and The Associated Press, 
whose Havana offices were 
closed by the Castro regime 
late last year. 
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: By FRANK SOLF.R 

Herald Lalir. America Staff 

Prominent leftwing Euro- 
pean and Latin American in- 
tellectuals, long sympathetic 
to the Fidel Castro regime, 
have publicly protested 
mounting artistic repression 
in Cuba. 

The group includes such 
figures as Jean Paul Sartre, 
the French writer rr.d philos- 
opher; his wife. Simone dc 
Beauvoir; Julio Cortaznr, an 
Argentine expatriate writer 
now living in France; Italian 
novelist Alberto Moravia and 
Jose Agustin Goitisolo, of 
Spain.’ 

They joined other intellec- 
tuals in signing a direct pro- 
test to Ca.nro which ap- 
peared as an open letter in 
the prestigious Paris newspa- 
per Le Mo ride. 

Among the others who 
signed the message was Car- 
los Franqui, a former editor 
of the Castroite Cuban news- 
paper Rcvolucion. Franqui 
has been living in Europe for 
. sometime. 

• THE. MESSAGE spccifical- 
■■ ly criticized the arrest in Ha- 
vana last March of Cuban 
poet Hcberto Padilla, pre- 
sumably as a result of ideo- 
logical differences with the 
government. Padilla, 39, was 
' released last week after 
•‘'confessing” to anti-govern- 
ment sentiments. 

“The persons whose signa- 

turcs nppear below . . . ad- 

' ■dress this letter to you (Cas- 
tro) to express our concern 
over the arrest of the well 
known poet and writer He- 
berlo Padilla and ask you to 

please examine well the situ- 
ation . . ” the open letter 
said. 

. . the use of repressive 
methods against intellectuals 
and writers who exercise the 


The criticism by foreign 
intellectuals apparently infur- 
iated Castro, who responded 
early Saturday with an angry 
denunciation of “shameless 
leftists” in Western countries 
who try to defend dissident 
Cuban artists. 

Other leftist intellectuals 
joined the campaign last 
week after Cuba announced 
Paclilla had “confessed” that 
his award-winning book 
“Fucra del Juego,” or “Out 
of the Game” and his other 

works were “counterrevolu- 
tionary” and had served only 
to aid “agents of the CIA.” 

The “confession,” accord- 
ing to the Miami-monitored / 
broadcast, described Rene / 
Dumont, a well -known . 
French agronomist-econo-^/ 
mist, and K. S. Karol, a 
French-Polish journalist, as 
CIA agents. Dumont and 
Karol, both leftists who earli- 
• er had supported Castro, re- 
cently wrote boos critical of 
Cuba. 

The books, Dumont’s 
“Cuba: Is It Socialist?” and 
Karol's “Guerrillas In 
Power,” were harshly criti- 
cized by Cuban officials. 

In what was interpreted as 
an attempt to discredit Du- 
mont's book, Cuba earlier 
this year produced a Cuban 
agronomist named Raul 

Alonso Enrique Olive vvho 
“confessed” (after a year in 
, prison) that he had been act- 
; ng as a CIA agent when he 
provided information to Du- 
mont. 

Padilla was quoted as say- 
ing that he wrote a few chap- 
ters of a “counterrevolution- 
ary” novel which he distrib- 
uted to “the English editor 
Dcutch,” “the Spanish editor 
Bai ral” and Jose Agustin 
Goitisolo, the Spanish intel- 
lectual who signed the pre- 
confcssion protest. 


protest, was accused by Pa- 
dilla as delivering a note to 
Barra! promising to have “a 
trusted traveler” smuggle 
the manuscript to him. 

Others mentioned in Padil- , 
la's “self-criticism” were 
poet Hans Mannes Eisenber- 
gcr and a sociologist de- 
scribed only as Kissler, both 
West Germans. 

HAVANA RADIO said Pa- 
dilla admitted providing Kis- 
sler with “various details 
about Cuba with the express 
recommendation that he hide 
them to keep them out of the 

hands of the state security 
department.” . 

“I wanted to be the only 
writer in Cuba to oppose the 
revolutionary process and 
impose his ideas," Padilla 
said according to the radio. 
“What interested me was to 
call attention to myself and. 
benefit from the scandal.”- 
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by Barry Reckord 

To the outside world, Cuba was 
first a philosopher’s revolution, and 
commentators were too absorbed in 
the speculation about Castro’s con- 
version to Marxism to see anything 
else. Lately , it has become a statisti- 
cian’s revolution, and on these terms, 
a great success. Although the country 
didn t reach the goal of a 1 0-million- 
ton sugar cane harvest last year, it has 
made fantastic gains in education, 
medical care, based on aid yardsticks, 
Cuba is the most effective develop- 
ment model in the hemisphere. 

But the Cubans themselves have 
somehow gotten lost in the philos- 
ophy and the numbers, in the meaning 
of all they are supposed to represent. 
Barry Reckord, a Jamaican play- 
write, spent several months traveling 
in Cuba during 1969, talking to 
people- the inspired, the disgruntled, 
the indifferent. He finds the country 
optimistic, fairly stable, and struggling 
with low rice production, need for 
machinery, Castro’s desire to remain 
independent from foreign coercion 
while still having to accept Soviet aid, 
and his knowledge that bureaucracy 
could be the downfall of the revolu- 
tion. j 

Reckord brings back conflicting 


This article was adapted from Does Fidel Eat 
More Than Your Father?, to be published 
, this month by Praeger. ©1971 by Barry 
Reckord. 


conversations that orbit around the 
question of how a nation can inspire 
its people without resorting to the 
individual profit motive or to the 
force of the state. Cuba, he says, is 
attempting an appeal to conscience 
and voluntarism, and the results may 
make Cuba a lesson not only for 
South America but for the United 
States as well. 


Hie Absentee Worker 


The absentee and his wife were 
watching a Cuban television drama, an 
incredible business of slapped faces 
that snapped back defiant, chained 
hands, and blazing revolutionary eyes. 
Her head was in his comfortable lap. 
They offered to turn down the telly, 
but I said I’d come again. The comfort 
seemed unbreakable. 

I managed to see him two weeks 
later. He was still happily loafing, 
taking two or three days off a week. 
Since there’s little to buy, many 
Cubans can live on half a month’s 
wages, so absenteeism is a serious 
problem in Cuba and the subject of 
many a government campaign. A re- 
port published in Granma, the official 
newspaper, for example, in October, 
1969, made it clear that on one farm 
in Camaguey attendance was as low as 
45 per cent, and in most places no 
higher than 65 per cent. 
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A retired high-ranking Federal official has con- 
fided to WO that during the Batista regime in 
Cuba, vast amounts of American small arms were 
smuggled to Fidel Castro. And while this anony- 
mous official was investigating this flagrant viola- 
tion of the Neutrality Act, CIA Director Allen 
Dulles, suddenly intervened and brought pressure 
to kill the investigation. All records and evidence 
adduced were ordered burned. Ironically, a man 
involved in the Castro arms smuggling conspiracy 
was in Dallas on the day that President John F 
Kennedy was assassinated. Serving as a inember 
of the Warren Commission, Allen Dulles averted 
a probe of this suspects activities at that time 

5? * ° n f e Ae biggest, unsolved mysteries' 
.PXwt-- ^ Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Columnist Jack Anderson has 
written two sensational articles 
c ^ ar gi n g the Central Intelli- 
;i v ii li U b i-uil 6 gence Agency hired former FBIy 
agent, Robert Maheu, deposed head of Hughes’ 
Nevada empire, to assassinate Cuba’s Fidel Castro 
during the Kennedy Administration. Maheu al- 
legedly recruited underworld characters and Cu- 
ban anti-Castro refugees. According to Anderson, 
six abortive attempts were made to kill Castro. 
Finally, Anderson threw in this blockbuster: 
“Among those privy to the CIA conspiracy, there 
is still a nagging suspicion— unsupported by the 
Warren Commission’s findings— that Castro be- 
came aware of the U.S. plot upon his life and 
somehow recruited Oswald to retaliate against 
President Kennedy.” 

Anderson was confronted by other newsmen, 
who asked: "The Communist press charged several 
years ago that there was a CIA plot to murder 
Castro. Why did you take so long to publish it?” 
Anderson replied: “Well, I did not know about it 
being published in the Communist press. I was 
recently approached by a certain group to run the 
story. I wondered why they wanted me to use it 
at this particular time. So I checked on it through 
my CIA contacts and found the story to be true. 

I ran the story. That’s all. I have no further 
comment.” 

Anderson did not explain the fact that he and 
Drew Pearson started playing footsie with Maheu 
in 1947 when Maheu resigned from the FBI, and 
set up a gumshoe office called “Robert A. Maheu 
Associates” with an office located at 900 - 17th 



From 1947 to 1951, Hughes carried on a vigo- 
rous anti-Communist crusade in the motion picture 
industry. In 194S, when Hughes acquired control 
of the RKO Corporation, he fired Paul Jarrico, . 
$2,000-a-week screen writer, who refused to testify 
before the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, and he also fired RKO’s production man- 
ager, Dore Schary, chief smear propagandist for 
the ADL. Schary and the Hollywood Reds took 
vengeance on Hughes, causing him endless law- 
suits, sabotage and bad publicity, finally driving 
him out of the film industry'. 

Currently, Bob Maheu is collaborating with 
journalist James Phelan on a book about Hughes. 
Perhaps the book will throw new light on the 
Hughes mystery. 

In any event, Washington Observer herewith 
contributes a few unpublished facts about persons 
who played a silent role in the Hughes history. 
-WO hopes to uncover more facts in this strange 
real-life melodrama involving persons in high poli- 
tical office and underworld overlords like Meyer 
Lansky and Joseph “Doc” Stacher, both now oper- 
ating their worldwide gambling syndicate from 
their new headquarters in Israel. 



STATINTL 


Street, N.W. Suite 316, Washington 6, D.C., and 
another office located in Suite 316, Kirkeby Cen- 
ter, 10SS9 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Maheu hired two other ex-FBI agents, namely 

Charles H. Olsen and William J. Staten, later. 

Ironically, in 1947 Drew Pearson, Jack Ander- 
son and Robert Maheu were simultaneously en- 
gaged in gumshoe work for Hughes, trying to dis- 
credit Sen. Owen Brewster and his Senate investi- 
gating committee that was looking into Hushes’ 
military contracts (most of Hughes’ $2 billion°for- 
tune was made in Federal contracts). 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers played a 
mystifying role in the complicated Hughes-Brews- 
ter investigations. In 1947, Rogers was chief coun- 
sel for Brewsters committee. Insiders say Rogers 
sabotaged Brewster at the behest of Herbert Brow- 
nell, 194S Presidential campaign manager for Tom 

Dewey. Brewster supported Bob Taft for President. 

— - 
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By JEREMIAH O’LEARY 

Star Scaft Writer 

MEXICO CITY - Cuba is 
going to have to mend a lot of 
fences with Mexico it Fidel 
Castro expects to continue 
sending two commercial 
flights a week of Cubana air- 
line here after July. 

Mexican officials made it 
clear this week that unless 
Cuba makes some kind of ov- 
erture, the Cubana flights are 
going to cease. Furthermore, 
Mexico is going to insist on 
renegotiation of the entire 
aviation agreement if Cuba is 
to retain this access to Latin 
America — the only door open 
to Havana except from Chile. 

Although the new govern- 
ment of President Luis Echev- 
erria dees not appear quite as 
angry at the Cubans as was* 
the predecessor regime of 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, 
foreign office officials loft no 
doubt that Cuba is going to 
have to show considerably 
more good-will than it has in 
the past if the airline connec- 
tion is to continue. 

Three incidents involving 
Castro's government have of- 
fended Mexico. Two of the in- 
cidents were hijackings and 
the other was the ouster of a 
Mexican diplomat from Ha- 
vana on charges that the diplo- 
mat was a CIA agent and also 
a purveyor of visas for a 
price. 

■ One of the hijackings was 
carried out by two young Mex- 
icans. When Mexico demanded 


their extradition, Cuba refused 
on the grounds of the right of 
asylum. Mexico pointed out 
that the 'Mexicans could just 
as easily have bought tickets 
for £60 each and gone to Ha- 
vana on Cubana. But Cuba 
would not give them up. The 
other hijacking angered the 
Mexicans even more because 
the culprits Were Dominicans. 
Once again Mexico demanded 
extradition and Cuba refused. 

To add insult to injury, the 
Cubans handed the Mexican 
government a large bill for 
landing at Havana, for fuel 
and even added charges for 
food and cigars that were giv- 
en the hijacked passengers at 
Havana. 

As required by international 
agreement, Mexico denounced 
the reciprocal aviation treaty 



and a one-year grace period 
began. That time expires at 
the end of July. Mexican offi- 
cials say they have not heard 
a word on the subject from the 
Cuban government since the 
treaty was denounced. 

As always, Cuba's plans are 
difficult to assess. Some ob- 
servers believe Cuba is wait- 
ing until the last moment and 
then will make an approach 
that will permit extension of 
the air service beyond July. 

Others think Cuba is bank- 
ing on the planned connection 
with the new leftist govern- 
ment of Chile, for which ar- 
rangements already have been 
made. 

It is difficult to find anyone 
who professes to understand 
why Castro is so cavalier in 
his treatment of Mexico. • 
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Last week Richard Helms in his first pub- 
lic speech since his 1936 appointment as direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency tried to 
counter what he characterized as a ‘’persistent 
and growing bodv of criticism which questions 
the need and the propriety for a democratic 
society to have a Central Intelligence Agency.” 
He attributed the criticism to an ’’inherent 
American distaste for peacetime gathering of 
intelligence,” and told his audience that the na- 
tion must “take it on faith that we too are hon- 
orable men devoted to her service.’ 


If Mr. Helms’s analysis 


of information gath- 


ered abroad is as mcomp'eu 


2 nd misleading as 


his interpretation of what prompts criticism of 
his agency here at home, then the cour.tiy is 
clearly in trouble. It is not the intelligence 
gathering aspect of the CIA s operations that 
has fed the growing body of criticism. What the 
critics object to are covert paramilitary oper- 
ations around the globe, and they question 
whether the secrecy that is admittedly required 
for some aspects of intelligence gathering should 
be e:. tended to cover a host of questionable and 
frequently illegal activities under the pretext of 
serving an undefined “national interest.’ 

In the years since it has become active in 
covert operations the CIA has financed the inva- 
sions of two countries, Cuba and Guatemala, and 
otherwise influenced the establisnment and 
overthrow of governments in a numoer of lands, 
including- Vietnam. It provided planes and mer- 
cenary pilots to the Congo (some of the same 
men it trained to invade Cuba) and for several 
years it has financed and directed a mercenary 
army in Laos in violation of our treaty commit- 
ments. At the same time it has engaged in activ- 
ities that have more to do with propaganda than 
intelligence. It has subsidized magazines and 
publishing companies and the operation of radio 


stations which free advertising in this country 
portraved as supported by private donations. 

In addition there have been instances in re- 
cent years when the agency has apparently been, 
successful in establishing for itself a place above 
the law. Two examples are the dismissal of a 
slander suit against an agent on the ground 
that, even though his statements were not suo- 
stantiated, he was acting under orders, and the 
case of the Green Berets accused by the Army - 
of murdering a suspected Vietnamese double 
agent, but never brought to trial because tne i 
CIA refused to supply witnesses. 

Even assuming that Mr. Helms is correct in 
his contention that the agency functions under 
the tight control of the President, an assumption 
which many knowledgable critics dispute, the 
fact remains that the agency’s activities have 
evaded the checks provided by the Constitution 
and in doing so it has deceived the American 
people. The issue, then, is not whether the men . 
in charge of the CIA are devoted, or even hon- 
orable, and faith is not the answer to such 
fundamental criticism. It was faith in the 
efficacy of covert military and political mancipa- 
tion, after all, that propelled us into our tragic 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 

What is needed is a check on the presidential 
fascination with Mr. Helms’s “Department of 
Dirty Tricks,” a fascination that has peryadeu 
the past four administrations. Congress is the 
appropriate body to provide that check, even 
though at present it is not doing so. The super- 
vision now supplied by a handful of key mem- 
bers of Congress is, in the words of a recent 
Twentieth Century Fund study, “only sporadic 
and largely ex post facto.”. Fortunately there 
are efforts now underway to strengthen congres- 
sional overview of the CIA. These efforts de- 
serve the support of the American people. 
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THE SUPPRESSED STORY 
can now ba told of how the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
organized a Cuban exile raid 
on Cuba’s key oil refinery in 
1063 but aborted it alter the 
assassination cf President 
Kennedy. 

Insiders say the corporate 
oil giants, hoping eventually 
to recover their property in 
Cuba, brought cp.net pressure 
to quash any raids upon re- 
fineries. Lyndon Johnson, 
who canceled the raid after 
succeeding Mr. Kennedy in 
the White House, was close 
to Texas oil intexcsls. ' 

We have learned the dra- 
matic details frem Bradley 
Ayers, a 3 6-year- old former 
Army captain, who was. se- 
lected by the CIA to train 
Cuban exiles for infiltration 
and assault missions 'includ- 
ing the refinery raid in Ma- 
tanzas province. 

We have checked out 
Ayers’ story with our own 
sources, who confirm he is 
correct about names, places 
-and dates. From a group of 
pictures, Ayers also was able 
to pick out immediately a 
GIA undercover operative 
who we knew had been in- 
volved in the CIA raids 
. against Cuba. 

' The rugged Ayers, a for- 
mer Army ranger instructor, 
trained the refinery raiders. 
The recruiting for the mis- 
sion had already been com- 
pleted before he was as- 
signed to the project. CIA of- 
ficials took him by motor 
launch through swampy Ever- 
glades canals and across the 
open sea to secluded Florida. 
Keys to meet the recruits. 

Ayers and the CIA men se- 

lected Palo Alto Key, Upper 

Key Largo and Card- Sound: 
on the edge of the Ever- 
glades as training sites, 
“Most of the Cubans,” said 
Ayers, “were bank clerks, 
busboys, waiters, musicians, 
laborers, men who had fled 
to t he . 1 1 it led S la Ui.i. Many 
had never- fired a weapon. 
They .were disorganized and 
.undisciplined. I got the job 
of reorganizing the training 
program.” 


A\ hits ran off simulated 
raids near Card Sound 
against a local Southern Bell 
microwave facility with 
high security fence. Other 
nights, he shared black beans 
and rice, drank and smoked 
*pot * with his Cuban cadre. 

The rag-tag recruits grad- 
ually became a fighting team. 
For firsthand experience, he 
secretly accompanied two in- 
filtration groups on missions 
to Cuba. 

“We went on a commer- 
cially rigged trawler, a 
‘cover’ vessel,” he said. “We 
ran blackout under a quarter 
moon, towing a V-20 launch, a 
high-powered fiberglass boat. 

“We exchanged light sig- 
nals with the partisans 
ashore in Pinar del Rio and 
launched two rubber boats. 
The team made contact with 
the partisans, and we picked 
up a wounded man who’d 
been a prisoner of Castro. 
But the Cuban partisans 
were careless with the lights.- 

“After we got the wounded 
man into a rubber boat, we 
were discovered by a Soviet- 
type patrol craft with spot- 
lights. We covered our with- 
drawal with machincguns 
from the V-20 boat. Although 
we took casualties, we finally 
got back to the trawler. Our 
boats were pretty well shot 
up. 

“On the way home, we saw 
a Cuban fishing craft flying a 
distress flag and found it had 
a load of refugees. We took 
them on board.” 

A second sortie to cache 
supplies- for agents already in 
Cuba was less eventful. Fi- 
nally, in September, 1S53, 
Ayers was instructed by the 
CIA to make detailed train- 
ing plans for the refinery 
raid. 

He was given specific or- 
ders not to land on Cuba 
himself during the raid. •But 
he was too emotionally in- 
VQlvad with the Cubans* 
cause to slay out and wrote 
himself into the plans. “We 
were all on a live-for-today, 
tom orr o w-w e-d i c ph ilosop hy / ’ 
he explained. 


But on the day of iho final 
rehearsed, President Kennedy 
was killed, and the CIA or- 
dered Ayers to shut-: own the 
operation. “I was in?, sort of 
trauma/* said the swashbuc- 
kling instructor. ~7 made 
trips to Washington to plead 
the cause of the freedom 
lighters with the mlr r cili- 
cials I knew. But I Just got 
disappointed and angry/' 
Finally in October. K64, 
Ayers resigned fro::: active 
duty with a long staters::; of 
principle to his CIA and 
Army superiors. “A? a sol- 
dier, I had been Imr/.r I 
shouldn't question polithal 
or diplomatic act:: a.” 
wrote. “But as a free-’.!: lik- 
ing American el'/a:. i. I 
couldn’t subordinate my 
duty. My country -j 
longer playing to win. d 
my faith in the goals to wki*h 
I dedicated my life > 
shaken.” 
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leader by accommodating 
lumsclf with existing politi- 


Pcrhaps it is too early to 
judge the success or failure 
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cal parties as well as with of a 12-year-old revolution 
the Catholic Church. It is but there is little in 
difficult to understand how ture Prof. Thomas pauus of 


CUBA: The Pursuit of Freedom. By Hugh Thomas. 

[Harper <5: Row. 1696 fp.. illustrated. $20 » 

Reviewed by Sir Herbert Marchant 

The reviewer teas the, British ambassador to Cuba from 
1960 to 1963. He retired from the British Diplomatic 
Service n 1966 and is nov ; a. delegate to the United Nations 
Committee for the Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 


■ “There are laws of politi- 
cal as well as of physical 
gravitation/* wrote John 
Quincy Adams, “and if an 
apple, severed by the tem- 
pest from its native tree, 
cannot choose but fall to the 
ground, Cuba, forcibly dis- 
joined from its own unnatu- 
ral connection with Spain, 
can gravitate only towards 
the North American Union." 

* “Cuba: The Pursuit of 
Freedom" is Prof. Hugh 
Thomas’ account of how 
Cuba came to defy these 
law's of political gravitation 
only to find herself joined 
in an even more “unnatural 
connection” — an asphyxiat- 
ing dependence on the So- 
viet Union. “The Roads of 
My Cuba/’ so runs a sad lit- 
tle Cuban song. “Never Lead 
Where They Should/’ 

It w*as as long ago as 12*61 
that the author, who had al- 
ready given us the definitive 
history of the Spanish Civil 
War. set out to write his ac- 
count of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion. The offering he now 
makes us is a monument of 
industry and scholarship: 
1,700 pages of scrupulously 
documented social history 
starting in 1762 with the 
capture of Havana by the 
British, and all tricked out 
with illustrations, family 
trees, maps, a glossary, 14 
appendices, copious notes 
and a 70-page epilogue to 
bring the narrative right up 
to date. In short, a book that 
is uncommonly difficult to 
hold in the hand, but fasci- 
natingly easy to read. 

If the first half is. pure 
history, the second is a 
happy* mixture of history*- 
and good journalism, based 
not merely onr fastidious 
documentary research, but 
on the author's conversa- 
tions with a host of person- 


long haul from page 1 to 
page 1696, but you arc in : 
good company all the way. 

Cuba is a highly desirable 
piece of real estate, sepa- 
rated from the United 
States by a mere 90 miles of 
Gulf Stream. It is not sur- 
prising then, particularly in 
view of the economic poten- 
tial of her sugar, that annex- 
ation has been under active 
and almost permanent con- 
sideration by America ever 
since she sent the first of a 
long line of controversial en- 
voys to Cuba 200 years ago 
— often to the detriment of 
U.S. -Cuban relations. Prof. 
Thomas gives these rela- 
tions his full and critical at- 
tention. As a professional 
historian he must, by now, 
be case-hardened to the polit- 
ical skullduggery normally 
practiced in the ISth and 
19th centuries by powerful 
countries towards their 
weaker neighbors. But as a 
liberal (British style) Welsh- 
man, he clearly finds it 
difficult to write dispassion- 
ately about some of the ma- 
neuvering in U.S. -Cuban re- 
lations — particularly during 
the Castro era where the 
CIA was involved. The riar l 
rative makes abundantly 
clear just why. 

The author has an eye for 
significant and colorful de- 
tail and his portrait of Cas- 
tro is the best of the many 

I have read, This 6 feet 4 

prima donna — he weighed 10 
lbs. at birth 45 years ago— is 
bigger than real life in al- 
most every respect. Kis per- 
onal brand of charisma 
may mystify Anglo-Saxons, 
but it has enabled him to 
achieve and retain dicta- 
torial powers as absolute as 
any in the world today. Prof. 
Thomas points out how, al- 
ready in the Sierras, Castro 
proved himself to be as 


alities in CuJOmmfaiVtfEf F©*vR«leaS$t 

United States who played a was a successful guerrilla 
part in the country’s recent 
history. It is, of course, a 


this charisma, this political 
astuteness together with an 
astonishing ability to tiptoe 
out of a corner into which 
he has painted himself, 
could all have been so con- 
sistently underrated by 
American intelligence — and* 
indeed by some W estern 
‘diplomats on the spot. 

Many people, both Cuban 
and American, believe that 
Castro has always been a 
Communist* Prof. Thomas 
does not, and shows how it 
was only after his accession 
-to power that he began to 
abandon . his early rather 
vague liberal idealism — and 
then largely as a matter of 
expediency because Cuba 
needed Soviet aid to stay 
alive. In fact, of course, as 
this book amply demon- 
strates, Castro’s current ide- 
ology is a strangely person- 
alized brand of Marxism, 
loose-fitting and nationalist, 
such as would be quite unac- 
ceptable in a Soviet citizen. 

YYhat of the effects of Cas- 
tro's brand of communism 
on the economy of the coun- 
try and the lives of its citi- 
zens? The balance sheet 
which the author draws up 
in his final chapter is wholly 
admirable in its clarity and 
its impartiality After outlin- 
ing the benefits which have 
accrued to Cuba under 
Castro he writes: “It should 
be possible to stand back and 
welcome such changes that 
are incontestably benevo- 
lent, to question those that 
seem of uncertain merit, to 
denounce those which have 
been unjust or mistaken; to 
criticize tyrannical methods 
even if these resulted In 
some good being done.” This 
is precisely what Prof. 
Thomas has succeeded in do- 
in£. 

His conclusions, alas, 
make depressing reading for 
the many of us who had 
high hopes for the early 
idealism of the revolution. 
True, the corruption and 
venality of the Batista re- 
•gime— “so great that even 
Latin Americans were aston- 
ished by it”— have been 
abolished; true, the Cuban 
people now enjoy a pride of 
nationhood, full employ- 
ment and education for all. 
But what of the price they 
are paying! — the Jtoss of 

dependence on the Soviet 
Union for their survival. 


ture Prof 
contemporary Cuba to sug- 
gest that Castro will be will- 
ing or able to change the 
course to which- he has com- 
mitted it. Poor Cuo a, her 
“Pursuit of Freedom” is 
clearly not yet at an end. 
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irector Helms addresses newspaper editors. 
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In his first public speech as j 
CIA director, Richard Heins 
.yesterday declared that “a 
number of well -placed and 
courageous Russians” helped 
the United States in identifica- 
tion of Soviet weapons in 
Cuba during the 1962 missile 
crisis. 

He mentioned no names. hut 
the reference clearly appeared 
to be to Col. Oleg Penko^-ky, 
the Soviet intelligence ofaccr 
.who brought much informa- 
tion out during visits to Lon- 
don in the 16 months prior to 
the missile crisis. He was cx- 
•rested that October and sub- 
equently executed for treason. 

“The Penkovsky Paper?/’ 


By Chalmers M. Roberts 

Waski^riaaPoi; Stalf Vfrinsr __ 

Much of Helms’ speech was ' 
a defense of the CIA against 
charges it is an “invisible gov- 
ernment” He denied reports 
the CIA is ‘‘somehow involved 
;n the world divg traffic.” 
Without mentioning recent 
charges against the FBI,. 
Helms said that “we do not 
target on American citizens.’’ 

The * closest ’ Helms came to" 
discussing the CIA’s role in 
current policy issues was his 
reference to the ongoing stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks. He 
’said it would be “unthinkable” 
to conclude a SALT agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union 
“without the means for moni- 
toring compliance.’* 
j He mentioned "checking on. 


^published as a ii both offensive and defensive 

were widely believed oe m j SS Q e systems with a special' 
based on CIA interrogans, reference to the possibility 
.and the claim was made a raised in the Pentagon that 
introduction that Penkovs 
information was invaluable 
during the Cuba crisis. Talk- 
ing to newsmen after the 
speech. Helms acknowledged 
that the Russians he men- 
tioned included Penkovsky- 
However, not until Heins’ 
speech yesterday at a Imth- 
eon of the American Sodkty 
of Newspaper Editors had an 
American official in a position 
to know come so close to cred- 
iting Penkovsky openly. 


j Helms detailed the kind of 
[work the CIA and other US, 
[intelligence agencies dM at 
the time, trying to separate 
fact from fiction about miac 
Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev was doing in 
Cuba. He then included this 
paragraph: 


the Soviets might upgrade cer-; 
tain surface-to-air missile sys- 
tems. . * 

The United States “must 
have the means of detecting 
new developments w h i c h 
‘might convert one of the 
^regular Soviet air defense mis- 
sile systems into an ABM net- 
work,” Helms said. 

“We make no foreign pol- 
icy,” he said. “The nation must 
to a degree take It on faith 
that we too are honorable men 
devoted to her service. I can 
assure you that we are but I 
am precluded from demon- 
strating it to the public,” he 
added. 

Helms, who has been with 
CIA since its creation- in 1947 
and has been its director since 
j mid-1966, declared that “we 


“Our intelligence files in j not only have no stake in pol 
Washington, however — thsxks j icy debates” within the admin- 
to U-2 photography of theSo- j fctration “but wc cannot and 


viet Union and to a number of 
well-placed and courageous 
Russians who helped u s— _h*' 
eluded a wealth of infoma- ( 
tion on Soviet missile systsens. 
We had descriptions or photo- 
graphs of the missiles, V&nv 
transporters and other asso* 
jciated equipment, and charu- 
' terfstic sites in the Sav *t- 
Union.” 

This enabled 
with the help 


specials, 

of pfehres 

tv. 


ert activities. This was said to 
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of the threat,” Helms saisL set up the guidelines listed by 

Helms. 


must not take sides. The role 
of intelligence in policy for- 
mulation is limited to provid- 
ing facts— -the agreed facts— 
and the whole known range of 
facts — relevant to the problem 
under consideration.” , 

The CIA under one of 
Heims’ predecessors, Alien 
Dulles, was widely’ charged * 
with advocacy in the Bay of 
Pigs debacle and in other cov- 
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Fidel CASTRO Is reeling 
under a barrage of critical 
books from former European 
supporters. After many years 
of admiring him, the latter 
took a harder look and found 
a dictator behind his beard. 

Three blockbuster books as- 
sailing Castro have caused a 
sensation in Europe's intellec- 
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block and Isolates Cffstrs from the workers 
and students. He slams Castro's economics. 

Deeply stung by this, Castro has actually 
begun to hold exercises that he calls “elec- 
tions” in which workers and students choose 
~~ or appear to choose — organizational lead- 
ers. Castro still makes a!i the decisions, how- 
ever, even on such detail's as where rice shall 
be planted, etc. 


tual circles. So far, this is ; 
being virtually ignored by the *“ 

U.S. intellectuals who pledged their good judg- 
ment as Castro's bond. 

The intellectual barrage assails Castro from 
three different positions on the left. The first 
to fire was Castro's old friend, Rene Dumont, 
a Frenchman who is a Mo scow-lining commu- 
nist and agronomist. M. Dumont's book, 
“Cuba: Is It Social! si? ‘knot only reads Castro 
out of the socialist camp, but attempts to res- 
cue that camp from the stigma of having Cas- 
tro associated wit hi t. 

Castro has 'responded wich a tremendous 
propaganda campaign to discredit M. Dumont 
His major charge is that the Castro official 
who gave M. Dumont the- negative Information 
was r: “Ci.\ rge:it. n M. Dumont laughs vX u!i. 
He charges that Castro has become o dictator, 
that he Las : monopolized decisions, especially 
in the ..agricultural programs — aid brought 
his experiment and his economy to ruins. 

e ; c 

#Y*i 

J. HE second to attack is o. Maoist Pole, K. S. 
Karol, who lives in France. His book, “Guer- 
rillas In Power,” accuses Castro of over-mili- 
tarizing Cuba and monopolizing decisions. He 
says the "middle bureaucracy" is a stumbling 


X*HE third now critic h?3 hurled in^ot he in- 
tellectual fray a 1, 500-page work called “'Cuba: 
the Search for. Freedom.” The author" is Dr. 
Hugh Thomas, professor of history at Reading * 
University, Reading, England. He gained 
world recognition some years ago with a mon- 
umental stud)' of the fascist-communist strug- 
gle in'- Spain, entitled “The Spanish Civil War," ; 
Dr. Thomas is a liberal who leans far to the 
left on specific issues. 

Castro was such an Issue. Like Dumont* tfncl 
Karo!, Dr. Thomas was an early and ardent 
supporter of Castro and has visited Fidel and 
Cuba many times. His book reveals the bitter- 
ness of disillusionment. He says Castro has fed 
the Cuban people welfare socialism and re- 
form at the price of persons! liberty — and 
U>:d the cost is for too. high., * 

That it took these three 'highly-considered 
European Intellectuals over ten years to see 
Castro's true face says two things about them. 
First, they must have been dazzled , by the 
excitement Castro always creates — a danger- 
ous weYikivesa for men who propose to judge 
history. Second, none, was ‘.a scholar of any 
depth cither in the system Castro proposed to 
implant o; in roughly similar economic experi- 
ments tried in Latin America — notably Mexl-: 
co's in the 1039's and. Perea's in the 1330's : 
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By FRANS’ SGLER 

KeraW La! in America rjaff 


•curity. police in Havana on ICv0 !uiion, was not entirely 
unspecified charges March surprising. 


An award-v/innlng poet 19 
apparently has become the _ . , . • . 

latest victim of a Castro S ov- t Golcndorr reportedly is 
‘eminent campaign. to quash £»« held incommunicado, 
anti-revc’utionary sentiment Efforts by the French Einhas- 
among Cuban intellectuals. sy m Havana to contact or 

Tt , 1 ^ ru , on even locate him have been 

.Keoerto Padilla, 39, winner 


of the il'6S national poetry 
prize by the Union of Cuban 
. Artists and Writers, was ar- 


unsuccessful, AFP said. 


THERE IS speculation also 

... . . r that Padilla's arrest may 

rested along with his wife. . ;< r 

T> n * *.<• . nave ■ been Connected \vitn 

Bclkis, at their Havana 

, ^ . .. ■ that or a Cuocn agronomist 

apartment last month. Inc v , ho rcccntIy .^r.fesscd’- 
ap rtnien m he Vedcco ,. that fcft W3S s , ont for thc 
d^nct of the city, was seat- us . Ccntra , Intelli^uc 
cd crr * " Agency (CIA). 


Although Pad:!!a’s wife 
was subsequently .released, 

Padilla is believed to be still 
In Jail. • 

P£ciiiiia*s arrest was not 
Immediately reported. by the CIA agent when he provided 
Cuban press and the charges economic information to the 
against him have not been 
disclosed. 


Tlic poet, who lived In tlv 
United States until 1959, had 1 
been criticized cn several oc- 
casions for failing to toe the 
regime’s literary- lice. 

/’Outside the Game,” the / 
book for which Padilla won 
his national prize in 193S, . 
triggered a behind-the-scenes 
dispute between the jury, 

which felt Padilla deserved 
the award, and literary offi- 
cials who banded his book 
as "unfit rcvolutionnrHy.” 

J THE BOOK was finally 
published, but with a lengthy 
Hie agronomist, Raul prologue which said it was 

Alonso Enrique Olive^full of "skepticism ambigai- 
claimed in a Cuban television tics, critical philosophy and 
appearance that he was a anti-hsstoricism" , 

The Cuban armed forces 
magazine Verde Olivo 



■ HOWEVER, in a news dis- 
patch from Havana, the 
French news* agency AFP 
said the "severity of the moa- 


leftist French agronomist- 
economist Rene Dumont. Du- 
mont Inter wrote a book crit- 
ical of Castro’s economic pol- 
icies. •. 

Padilla’s wife failed to* 
shed any light oil her bus- 


* ? !Jre ( arrcs 0 suggests uic band’s predicament after her 
.existence of serious charges release from Jail. 

t L A ♦ . *t * 


against the poet,” 

AF? hinted that Padilla’s 
arrest may have been related 
to the r.rrest a day earlier of 
a French journalist who was 
preparing to leave Cuba after 
residing there for more than 
three years. 

The journalist, Pierre Go- 


"I do not know what he is 
being accused of,” she told 
the government-controlled 
Prensa Latina news agency. 
"I was told only that I can 
see Heberto on Thursday (a 
week ago).” 


charged that Padilla v/as aid- 
ing the CIA through his 
"frankly counterrevolution- 
ary” writings. 

Verde Olivo said Padilla 
had arrived "late in the race 
to join the CIA. Others have 
already advanced mere than 
he and already live from the 
benefits.” 


leridorf, was oickcd up by sc- _ ^?. r . 0n ‘/ 


ANOTHER prominent 
Cuban writer, pcefc-pluy- 
v right Anton * Arrufst, now 
36, came under fire from 
Verde Olivo a week later. 
The magazine claimed that 
the dramatist was "at war 
against the revolution.” The 
* .j . , , , , criticism was specifically 

poct^said she ^ been al- aimcd 2t Arrufatv a JJf. 

Vinning play "Seven Against 


— month, Mrs, Padilla, also 


a 

a 


lowed to take time off froni 
her job at the Union of 
Cuban Artists and Writers 
"to recover emotionally from 

this unexpected occurrence” 

Padilla’s arrest, interpreted 
by observers as a further 
“Stalinization” of the Castro 


Thebes,” which was based 
on a Greek tragedy. 
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\ By Geo rgte Ann Geycr 
. I Daffy News Foreign Service 

/=<• 

i> Probably nothing has hit Gu- 
ivban Premier Fidel Castro as 
i hard as the criticism being 
f heaped upon him by his Eu- 
ropean Marxist friends* — men 
1 he personally led for years on 
** euphonc. explorations through 
•‘"Caban socialism.” 

.ip.Thesc were the foreign left- 
, v ists who were carefully cuiti- 

* *vated to give ah independent 
,/view of- the Cuban* revolution. 
^ These were the men who were 
Mo .testify to the revolution’s 
g genius. . 

«<.>; But the vines of the Cuban 
revolution are budding* bitter 
j grapes these days, and these 
f are the- men who are damning 
Castro in Fool: after book. 
Wbat’s more, every pubiica- 
" iion makes almost exactly the 
^ : satne psiiits — that Fidel’s 
^revolution has become a mi- 
litarized dictatorship and noth-. 

more, that socialism 
■/ doesn't even exist and that a 
f? Cuban Stalinism of forced cap- 
| ital formation is rapidly ap- 
? proaching. 

Premier Castro has attacked 
Mhery bitterly. In one speech, 
/he called them “left-wing ad- 
V venturers” who wouldn’t know 
3 revolution it tiiey saw one. 

* One old friend and major crit- 
ic, Rene Dumont, got all his 

^ information on agriculture 
Jrfrom a Cuban who vans actual- 
r c 1 y a CIA agent, Castro 

* charged.-^*-' - 

Dumont made many trips to J 
.‘"Cuba and got his information 
"from scores of men, including, 

* primarily, Castro himself. 
Even more damaging is the 
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*ix 6 m i c disasters, to ab- 
senteeism in the work force 
‘hod to the lack of a political 
"organization — all laciors the 
critics have so ruthlessly fin- 
gered. • 

-THE - MAJOR critics are 
three men: Dumont, a dis- 


Dumoat sees a severe falling * 
away of the Cuban people’s 
support for Castro. “Apparent- 
ly in public everyone is for Fi- 
del/’ he writes. “In private, * 
his partisans are much less nu- 
merous.” 

Throughout, the major criti- 


u VW’ j J 

tiuguished French agronomist /cisni is that there is too much 
roi. Pol-v Fic 


end a leftist; K S. Karol, Pol v 
fsh-bom Marxist and writer 
for British publications, and 
Hugh Thomas, prominent his- 
torian whose latest Work was 
' the epic on the Spanish civil 
war. 


Dumont’s book, “Is Cuba So- 
cialist?” which has been ex- 
cerpted all over the hemi- 
sphere, is perhaps the roost 
damning, because Dumont was 
brought to Cuba originally by 
Castro to advise him on agrl-* 
culture and to give his author-V 


Fidel and not enough socialism 
or participation of the people. 

K.S. KAROI/S book, “Guer- 
rilla in Power,” is a huge and 
historically more definitive 
tome not only on revolution'W 
on all of Cuban history. 

Karol, too, stresses the ques- 
• tion of whether it is really nec- 
i essary for Castro to oversee 
j the growing, of every budding, 
i spindly plant on the island, 
when ho should be creating 


y 


some sort of political eppa* 

itative blessing to Castro^ raU,S ln .Y Wch P 0¥ ' ei ' ani *ci- 
plans. Like Karol, he ahvavs 


l sion-maklng are spread out 


with the Cuban 


sympathized 
revolution. 

But now he asks: “To what 
extent does a ruling group 
have the right to impose its* 
concept of the future on the 
country, or to permit priva- 
tions caused by an urgent pre- 
occupation with future devel- 
opment to be aggravated by 
economic disorganization? 

“ONE MAY ask this espe- 
cially when those who are in 
control in Cuba do not practice 
austerity in their own lives, as 
do their Chinese counterparts. 
If there were a truly demo- 
cratic participation in deci- 
sion-making one could talk of 
sacrifices voluntarily accept- 
ed.” * ” * 


among the people. 

He, too, damns Castro’s 
“personalism,” but he * goes 
even further in tracing how the 
Russians have, step by step, 
taken over the Cuban revolu- 
tion. 

None of these books (the 
Thomas book is more purely 
historical) speaks with much 
hope of the Cuban future. un- 
less important changes are* 

. made. * • ! 

But what is important about 
the book is not that they are 
negative but that they were ^ 
written by friends of the rcvo- % 
lu tion; by men, who; in the be- 
ginning, Were sp enraptured by 
Cuba tli at Castro attempted to 
make • them, his international 
public relations men. • 


*'• simple fact that Castro has 

' had to admit rubiiciAp|Jr©v^d For Release 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01601R000500030001 

cent* speeches to ail the eeo- 
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There was a time when the CIA could overthrow ': using a lie detector' v/hich Garay said had not failed 


.governments, finance military dictators and run 
airlines all in secret. When anyone xm h accusations 
against this venerable American instit .non everyone 
scoffed and carried on believing that ii was a small 
intelligence agency similar to tlufom i- every nation 
maintains. 

That .was the way it was, Today ii admits to 
having financed anti -government guerilla troops in 
Laos, shady dealings in Cambodia, livi its former 
members openly admit that tlie Cl \ did indeed 
overthrow the Jacobo Arbenz government in 
Gu ate in a ma and the* Mosi adegh govern men t in Iran. 

But the CIA is still at it. At the recent Seventh 
Congress of the International Organization of 
Journalists in Havana, Panamanian journalist Balt- 


>a$ar Aispurua told how he had been trained by the 
.CIA to spy on the conference and report on Cuban 
and other socialist press agencies'. 

Aispurua's story reads like a perfect James Bond 
movie,. with fat little bureaucrats and addresses in 
Mexico and Miami— except that i: is true. Along 
with his presentation of the history of h:s CiA 
training, Aispurua showed the radio he was given to 
. send messages to Mexico, a jacket with a fa he liping 
* in which he was supposed to carry his coded 
reports. 

According to Aispurua, he was first contacted by 
a CIA agent named Francisco Colon in December of 
19*68.. Colon told him the CIA was interested in fiim 
because of his expertise on Cuban affairs. Aispurua 
.was also told “we can solve any economic problem 
or any other "kind of problem you may have.” 

When the agent returned three days later. 
Aispurua agreed to work wi r h the CIA.. 

He was vi-ited the next day by Colon, this time 
accompanied by “a Yankee” named Rojer, who 
tool: over from that point. 

Rojer took his to a suite in the Las Vegas building, 
behind the Hotel Panama. Rojer and another 
American named A! interviewed him at length. 
Questions asked in the interview included, “What is 
. your favorite color?, What is you favorite form of 
entertainment? and What kind of women do you 
like? [Ai^nmia is married] . Would you like a house 
end a car and to be able to give good things to your 
children? What would you like to be? What are youy 
philosophical beliefs on how to make the world a : 
better place? and Can you adapt to living outside of 
your country?” ♦ 

* When contacted, .Aispurua was underground as he 
had been involved in leftist -activities on Panama 
before the October 196S coup. 

In January 1969, together with Al, Aispurua was 
introduced to an old man “apparently* a Filipino, 
who was just introduced as Dr. Garay, who had just 


in the 20 years he had been using it. Aispurua 
‘passed. 

Before leaving Panama, he was trained in secret 
writing, receiving and decoding radio messages 
“which sent coded messages fit a rate of 125 groups 
per second.” 

And of course what would the CIA be without an 
ousted Bucan bureaucrat? The classes were given- by 
a man of 50 named Adolfo, who had hsld^ a 
high-ranking post in the field of Cuba-U.S . shipping 
before fleeing the country in the wake of Batista’s 
speedy withdrawal. 

After training Aispurua was taken around the 
world apparently for a first hand look at the 
Spanish-speaking Who’s Who in the GA. 

He was treated with special cordiality by the then 
* director of Costa Rican immigration, who is now in 


;>/ 


the .leadership of the right-wing Free Costa Rica 


Movement (MCRL). He then went to Colombia 
where Al gave him his superspy radio, the jacket 
containing the codes, the money for his trips, and 
the carbon paper on which he was to scud his 
messages. . . . • 

This was also the time when he was -told what his 
objectives were on the Cuba mission. 

He was he said to find out where the missile^ sites 
were (if any), check into the private lives of 
revolutionary leaders, discover any unreported 
economic reports on Cuba and try to make secret 
agreements with the Central Committee of the 
Cuban Communist Party. 1 

From Colombia he went to Cuba, with stops in 
San Juan, Caracas, and Madrid on the way. He 
finally arrived in Cuba Apjril 7, 1 969, whereupon he 
•immediately proceeded to spill tlje beans on the 
latest CIA attempt to find out what the pedple see 
in Fidel Castro. 

‘ Aispurua greeted his would-be victims with the 
statement, “I have come to Cuba, but I am an agent 
recruited by the CIA as part of its plans to obtain 
information for its eventual aggression against 
Cuba.” 

Aispurua began his presentation by explaining the /" 
element the CIA computers seemed to have omitted ^ 
is that which lets a revolutionary stand by his cuase 
even in the face of offers' of money, a house or a 
'car. 

Said Aispurua, “My revolutionary ideas won out 
in. order for me to be .here today, on my own 
responsibility, but with the absolute satisfaction of- 
having acted honestly, exposing how imperialism 
tries to buy hearts and minds and attack the Cuban 
revolution— and * With it the* .Latin American 
revolution-and how. imperialism underestimates 

those of us who devote our lives. to the struggles of 
♦»* 


j 
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WE HAVE A POLICE STATE PAST EMBRYO ' 

With the CIA. playing a major role in conducting J 
the war in Laos*’ and Cambodia, along with Department 
of Defense bombers and gunships flying protective 

■ supoort overhead, it seems that Nixon has found a 

' way to conduct the war while bringing home the in- 
fantrymen, at least the draftees. . ' 

Using foreign soldiers to fight the war m Asw 

• reminds Americans of the fondness Americans helci fqr 
? the Hessians hired by King George in the American; 

• Revolution. * . • . .■ . 

Reports throughout the nation are that the Aim> 

1 has been engaged in a nation-wide spying upon Amen- 
; can citizens building. up dossiers on the thoughts oi 
1 American citizens. Husbands and wives had- best 

■ whisper softly if they converse about anything over 
’the bang, bang, bang on the boob tube. Private' views 
and intimate thoughts might find their way into t >e 
Army spy dossier and react badly upon you m the 
years 'to come! And if the Army don t get you the 

FBI is on the job as well. / ' * rTA 

It is now fairly well established that the Cln 
inspired at least four or more attempts upon the life 
of Cuban President Castro. Tne first try m_the.CIA 
' was to furnish special poison, capsules to slip mto Cas- 
tro’s food. The poison was supposed to take thre- 
days to work. By the time the' Cuban leader died his . 

system would have discarded all traces of the sophis- ; 

} ticated poison, so it would be thought ^he had _ died; 

/ of natural if mysterious causes. The CJA railed to get , 
the poison in the food. So they tried bullets the next i 
three times, at least, but failed in these efforts | 

* There ms.y. be people who thirLC poison and leadj 
are too good for Castro. Put the s’poe.on the other foot. 

- What if the Cubans were making a government-spy- 
• planned effort to kill our president? 

Then there is Old Edgar Hoover and the 1BI. 

It is notorious that his men 'have been working day 
and night for years building up detailed informal ion 
citizens throughout the country in an efiori 
, them when the tinea conies haady, ^ 

• - At one meeting not long ago it was developed tuPu 
' of a crowd of less than 150 in attendance more tnan 50 

were undercover spies of one type or another. , 

It is vetting so that the undercover spies will. have 
. • to wear badges to keep from, investigating each other, 

This is not a funny situation. .It will ultimately 
‘ undermine the country. We- thought it horrid for. the; 

, Soviet the Nazis and the Fascists to .copciuct a police, 

• state" *We are endangered by the same sorry practices?. 
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THE PRESS AND 
THE COLD ' fJVf/?. /;y 

. James Aronson. Robbs - 
’ Merrill Co., JOS pf. } $S. 

The American press has 
always claimed absolute 
. independence of govern- 
ment. , So 'it is provocative 
; lo haw this cardinal prin- 
ciple challenged by a 
newspaperman who holds 
that most of the press has 
blindly accepted official 
positions throughout the 25 
.yea rs o M h c Col d Wa r. 

The challenge has some 
bias as .James Aronson 
writes from a straight 
Marxist point of view. It 
• also has some equivocation, 
I thought, in holding that it 
was Syngrnan Rhee who 
started the Korean War 
with John Foster Dulles's 
connivance. But much of 
his charge is documented, 
on the Bay of Pigs, Pan- 
niunjom, and Vietnam till 
recently. 

The press timidity under 
McCarthy ism. needs no 
documenting, and that was 
deeply embedded in Cold 
War doctrine carried to fa- 
naticism and hysteria. Par- 


ticularly vulnerable are the 
wire services for carrying 
nothing on early reports of 
a Cl A^ training camp for 
Cuban refugees in Guate- 
mala. The Miami Herald 
admitted holding back the 
Florida end of this, story 
two months until the New 
York Times printed it. But 
the Times and one or two 
other papers, printed only 
selective parts of the story. 
President Kennedy, when 
his fingers were burnt on 
the Bay of Pigs, told Turn- 
er Catlcdge of the Times he 
wished they had printed 
everything on Cuba. 

Washington covered up 
the realities on Vietnam 
until a few courageous cor- 
respondents penetrated the 
fog. These suffered disci- 
pline, disillusion or 'discred- 
iting in the press by its ac- 
ceptance of official obfus- 
cation. The publishers on 
the Pulitzer Advisory Com- 
mittee vetoed an award to 
Harrison Salisbury for his 
success in investigating the 
Hanoi side of the war. Fi- 
nally, when the US was 
neck deep in Vietnam, the 
press realized and reflected 
“the credibility gap” in 


official assertions. Aron- ; 
son’s sharp -pnderscuring of 
such lapses are worth- filing 
J in the memory of newspa-* 
per editors — and readers. . 

Louis M. Lyons 

(Mr. L yo ns is the news- 
caster on WGBll-Tl .) 
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By Jach Anderson j 

Readers React 
Our report on the CIA's at- 
tempts to assassinate Cuba’s . w 
Castro has brought a flood of ’ 
letters. Writes Mrs. George 
Hess of Hollywood, Fla.: "I 
think you had one hell of a 
nerve to write the story about 
the Castro killing. It gave 
comfort to no one except the 
enemy.” ' - 

. Agreed Col. B/ C. Fowlkes 
Jr. of Salisbury, Md.: “This is 
irresponsible journalism at Us 
worst.” | 

Vern Atkins of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., disagrees, “Thank 
God that v/e have alert and 
courageous men such as you ‘ 

: to report such articles.” ] 

1 © 1971. Bell-McClurc Syndicate. Inc. ' 
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VICTOR 20RXA has cJgcIuggc? the- 1 th© Khrushchov rfiorooRS nov 
publish od in the West are not genuine and that the American _ . 

Central IntelHgs-nce Agency has had a hand in them. Here he gives 
his reasons for thinking they are not by Khrushchov: next wee»i 
lie explains how ho thinks the CIA was involved. 
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-■ The Khrushchev memoirs, which have been 
described as the publishing sensation of the decade, 
are more than that. There is a great deal of 
evidence to suggest that they are the publishing 
hoax of the century. They do not come from 
Khrushchev, nor, as has often been asserted, from 
the “disinformation department” of the KGB in 
Moscow— although both Khrushchev and the KGB 
had something to do with them. On this occasion, 
however, .the Kremlin’s “Department D,” as it is 
familiarly known in the trade, seems to have had 
the cooperation of its American counterpart, the 
“department of dirty tricks’* in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, which looks" like being responsible 
for thefinn! product. 

The evidence for this view which it has taken 
me more than a month to collect, will certainly 
be disputed. The reader will have to make up his 
/own mind on the facts presented in this series/ I 
spoke to Svetlana Stalin (now Mrs Wesley Peters) 
in Arizona, and to Milovan Djilas, the former 
Yugoslav leader, in Belgrade. I have questioned 
the Russian pianist Vladimir Ashkenazy, who lias 
now made his home in Iceland, about the refer- 
ences to his activities which appear in the book. 
But above all else, I have been checking the fads 
‘ every accessible source — lrom the war archives 
captured by the Germans, to old copies of “Pravda.” 

There are literally hundreds of errors of fact, of 
time, and of place in the book — but the publishers 
claim that these prove nothing. Mr Ralph Graves, 
the managing editor of “Life” magazine, which 
obtained the material and then syndicated it 
throughout the world, says that Mr Khrushchev 
is ‘“remembering at a fairly advanced age, and I 
think it is perfectly natural for him to misplace 
some dates, places, chronology " 

" Khrushchc \ f Ren tei ? i k 
Deutsch at 70s. 
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The ' American publisher of 
‘Khrushchev Remembers” de- 
clares in an introductory note that 
the book “is made up of material 
emanating from various sources 
at various times and in various 
circumstances.” But he is “con- 
vinced beyond any doubt; and 
has taken pains ,to confirm, that 
this is an authentic record of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s words.”. 

These are not memoirs, the 
publisher insists, but “reminis- 
cences.” However, for the sake of 
convenience, I will follow the 
usage which has been generally 
adopted and will refer to them as 
memoirs. 

Spokesmen for “Life,” and the 
small group of men directly con- 
cerned in arranging the publica- 
tion, refuse to state on record any 
fact concerning the provenance of 
the material. However, they have * 
spoken off the record both to offi- 
cials and to journalists of repute 
in the United States, which makes 
it possible to build up a compo- 
site picture of the claims they 
make for the book’s origins. 

It is claimed that* the material 
came in the first place from mem- 
bers of the Khrushchev family — 
his daughter Rada, her husband 
Alexey Adzhubey, the former edi- 
tor of “Iz vestin'’ who, after the fall 
of Khrushchev, was given an in- 
significant journalistic post with a 
picture magazine, and another 
son-in-law, Lev • Petrov, also a 
journalist, who died some months 
ago. 

The story is difficult to credit, 
because these members of the 
Khrushchev family would have 
enough experience of international 
affairs to realise that their role 


and would ruin what remained ot 
their careers and even their 
liberty. 

Whatever, motives . they might 
have for wishing to publish 
Knnishehev s memoirs, they 
would^ not trust their lives to 
Life. And, as the disclosure of 
their names in the American 
■ press shows, they would have 
been right. Even though “Life” 
might now deny, for the record 
that they had played any role in 
the matter, their names have been 
published and the KGB would 
certainly follow up any such clue 
with the utmost thoroughness and 
would find out anything there is 
to find out— as they would have 
known in advance. 

The theory widely held in Ameri- 
can official quarters — which deny 
that trie CIA could possibly have 
had anything to do with it— is that 
whatever the origins of the 
material might be, at some stage 
the KGB got in on th6 act. The 
date quoted most often is late 
August when Victor Louis, the 
s „ international journalistic 
* fixer, travelled from Moscow 
to Copenhagen for a week’s meet- 
ing with staff members of “Time- 
Life.” $ 

At the same time, however it 
is claimed that the “Khrushchev” 
material had been reaching “Life” 
in dribs and drabs for something- 
like 18 months, during which the 
work of editing and translation 
was proceeding apace. Indeed, 
some American officials profess 
to believe that the Moscow pur- 
veyors of the material intended it 
to be published in the West in 
time for the twenty-fourth party 
Congress in March, since post- 


iu,;llrs 10 realise Uiat their roie poned to' Marchtliis'v-nr 11106 
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The god that failed 

CUBA: OR THE PURSUIT OF FREEDOM 
By Hugh Thomas. . ... 

Byre eric! Spottiswoode. 1,720 panes 
£7 10s. • • - 
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• . It. was as ‘long ago as 1961 that 

Professor Hugh Thomas first conceived 
the’ idea of writing an account of the 
Cuban' revolution. Now. he has finally 
delivered himself of a gargantuan 
offering twice the length of “ War and 
^eace,” and in the bulk and format of 
“Who’s Who.” But no one should feel 
.dismayed at the prospect of these 1,700 
pages of Cubah history, .which, in fact, 
Cover ‘a full two-hundred-year span 
from .the. capture of Havana by the 
British in 1762 to die present day. This 
book is never dull*; it gathers speed 
and background as its scope spreads out 
to include chapters on sugar, tobacco, 
education, ’ population, with copious 
notes on almost .every page, 'which are 
often as fascinating as the text. It is 
essentially a social history, distinguished 
throughout by the same painstaking 
research, the same eye for 'colourful 
detail which made the author’s " The 
Spanish Civil -War ” both definitive 
and eminently readable, 

/i,But it is the drama and excitement 
of the Castro era which will appeal to 
most * readers. ; With hindsight and 
scholarship the author shows a clear 
line of development in Castro’s think- 
ing from the vague/ liberal idealism' of 
early 1950s to his present 
unorthodox brand of marxism; And 
Castro’s, marxism is no strait jackdt : 

* be wears it open at the neck and free 

Qn. the 'shoulders like his native 
guayabera. ' \ ’ “ : 

T;.Thi 5 freedom .of movement has been 
& .characteristic of Castro’s way of life 
since his two-year guerrilla campaign in 
the Sierra Maestra, where he began to 
develop his remarkable talent for sur- 
vival. It was here— as the author makes 
clear — -that he showed himself to be as 
able a politician as he was a successful 
guerrilla leader ; a fact that seems 
never to have been fully appreciated 
by the American State Department* or 
intelligence* authorities. 

Professor Tho. 
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Castro : misleading Cuba 

in the United States, that Castro Was 
already a secret communist in his. 
student days ; and lie finds plenty of 
• evidence to refute, it. " Capitalism,” 
proclaimed Castro to a nationwide- 
television audience as late as 1959, 

“ kills by hunger. Communism kills 
those liberties so dear to man.” No 
wonder that Bias Roca, then secretary- 
general of the. Cuban Communist party, 
was moved to protest -that “Castro was 
endangering the revolution by unleash- 
ing an anti-communist campaign!” But 
the Cuban Communist party had a 
disciplined cadre and a ready-made 
organisation that Castro could use for 
his own ends ; and he proceeded to use 
them -as of course, they used him. 

It has clearly not been easy for' a 
libcial historian, as Professor Thomas 
is, to remain entirely Impartial, 
particularly where the United States- 
is concerned. This work would have 
been less readable if he had been. He 
cannot prevent his intense dislike of > 
the CIA from showing through — arid 
one sees why. Some readers will find 
him unexpectedly kind to Batista ; 
others may feel he is unduly harsh in 
his judgment of Che Guevara, whose 
cultivated ruthlcssncss towards the 
enemies of the revolution outweighs, 
in the author’s opinion, his innate, 
compassion. 

.cWrtViLi fftanrfai* m 


hopes that this was a “ good " revolu- 
tion. The balance sheet which the 
author draws up shows only too clearly 
.the unacceptable price which Cuban 
citizens today arc having to pay for 
the sense of nationhood, the full 
• employment, the education and . the 
advantages of . an embryonic welfare 
state which Ithe new regime has brought 
them: the loss of their rights as 
individuals and a bankrupt economy, as 
dependent today on the . rouble, as it 
had . been in the bad . old days on the 
dollar. Alas, “poor Cuba, always hope- 
ful, always deceived ” seems- once again 
to have been grievously misled in its 
“pursuit of freedom.” “The loads of 
my Cuba/’ says a song of the 1950s, 
“never lead where they should.”. 

• .As Professor Thomas sees it, Cuba 
has been a victim, of its geography 
and of “ the iron historical laws which 
aie a limitation, even on the greatest 
powers 'and the greatest men.” The 
purpose of Castro’s revolution was “ to 
escape the bondage of geographical as 
.well as economic circumstances.” But, 
concludes the author, quoting' Goethe : 

In va in . wi 11 . u n di s cip ! i n ed spirits 
strive to achieve pure freedom. For the 
inaster first reveals himself in limita- 
tion and only law can give us liberty.” 

Could it be, -too, that too' little' deter- 
mination has been shown, by. too few 
Cubans to merit ' the’ freedom they 
covet? There is no easy way for Ja 
nation • to gain, and maintain *its 
fieedom and Cubans in the past have 
by nature been too easy-going. Tf* . v 
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The guerrilleros of L^a tin America are 

in for/acking tjouble in the next few 
years. Never projected by, Moscow^ or 
helped by Peking, and now forsaken 
by Havana, they must Tight on atone. 
But reduced in numbers, at odds with 
each other, short of allies and re- 
sources, nearly out of room to maneu- 
ver,* they are hardly up to defending 
themselves, much less “liberating” the 
.continent. Their strategy itself is in 
confusion, for they bear a prodigious 
legacy-that of the most attractive 
revolutionary the West has seen in 
thirty years, “El Che” Guevara, the 
meaning of whose life has come into 
question. 

The consensus among revolutionaries 
is that “El Che” was a hero, and evi- 
dently he was. lie came abruptly from 
nowhere, to make- his portrait an em- 
blem -arid his nickname a byword in 
cities around the. world. His daring; 
frankness, ambition, and wit impressed 
everyone who met bin, and many 
more who have only read about him. 
Fie operated consciously on a grand 
scale, figuring ultimately as a champion 
of all the wretched of the earth. 

Moreover, he committed himself to 
his struggle completely, positively, hap- 
pily, without the normal reservations 
of guilt.' In this commitment he 
thrived, his confidence so mounting, 
his sincerity so clearing, his humor so 
cutting, that his dedication seems to 
have be'en no sacrifice but a satisfac- 
tion. Even the 'skeptics grant his “in- 
tegrity.” And at the end, after; the 
stupefying campaign in Bolivia, he died 
beautifully as the brave captive. No 
one who knew him grieved as if his 
death were a surprise. It was, as Fidel 
suggested, “part of his personality.” 
Like ancient heroes, “El Che” had 
always beamed premonitions that there 
was nothing amazing he might not do 
in living or in dying. 

The question is, .what difference 
does a dead hero make to the 
guerrilleros? 


He 


Le learned his way to power as a 
baby, too soon ever to change and too 
well ^ to keep to his own class or 
country. In the Argentine ^ winter of 
1928 he was born to quarrelsome’ 
parents stuck on business in a factory 
town in the pampas 
-chilef. Father GuevaraRvas a restless an_ 
tender man, descended from provincial 


| notables, schooled skimpily as an en- 
■ gineer, one of twelve heirs to very 
] little.. Mother Guevara was a willful 
and pretty girl, pedigreed from the 
viceroyally, a star in fancy escapades 
in her native Buenos Aires, heiress to a 
large estate. One cold fall day when 
the baby was almost two— after his 
mother had taken him swimming at 
her yacht club in the Buenos Aires 
suburbs-he had an attack of asthma. 
Recurrent attacks panicked the parents 
out of their quarrels, into frantic anx- 
ieties about the child: In 1932, for his 
sake, the Guevaras moved to a town in 
the hills in the. interior, Alta Gracia. 
“What determined a great part of our 
.life,” the father eventually concluded, 
“was Ernestito’s furious asthma.” 

Through the 1930s the Guevara 
house in Alta Gracia was a mess. More 
babies were born. “Disorder reigned 
everywhere,” the mother’s sister 
fretted. “They never really cleaned "ex- 
cept when they had a party. . . . There 
•were leaks. If the dog pissed upstairs, 
it ran down to the first floor.” But the 
mess was a method. In its clutter and 
stink and racket the house pulsed with 
1 lessons. 

! From his father Ernestito learned to 
take* his friends as he found them. “All 
kinds of kids came to my house,” the 
father later boasted, “from the sons of 
the Alta Gracia hotel manager to the 
. caddies from the golf course and the 
sons of the field hands who worked in 
the hills around.” From his mother, 
who often kept her asthmatic boy at 
,home, Ernestito learned to read, write, 
and count as he pleased. From his par- 
ents’ laments about business, which 
went badly, he learned that the world 
was vicious, that the rich were mostly 
thieyes, and the poor always victims. 
ETom their free-thinking snorts about 
religion, he learned that the display of 
piety was a sure sign of corruption. 
From their cracks about politics, he 
learned that governments were hope- 
less. _ 

At home he also relearned the orig- 
inal lesson-that withdrawing from his 
family gave him influence over .it. Like 
other boys/ he retreated into .soccer 
standings, chess, books from his 
father’s library (Salgarf, Verne, Du- 
mas). But too often he retreated into 
himself. “He was rather sullen,” his’ 
aunt observed, “very quiet, introverted. 
Maybe because * he knew he was 
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On the streets and in school he 
learned variations on the original les- 


son. A ram loose in a vacant lot,' 
frightening other children? Ernestito 
wrestled him until he rode him bare-; 
back. Whispered warnings in the class-' 
room that chalk and ink were poison? 
Ernestito dipped his chalk into his ink, 
bit off a chunk, took a sip of ink, and ( 
dried his mouth on his blotter. The’ 
risks he took in front of his friends 
brought them under his captaincy. If. 
asthma hit him while the gang played, 
they carried their captain home, and 
waited until he could lead them out 
again. . ... . 


j^n 1941 the Guevaras moved to the 
provincial capital, Cordoba, where they 
had already enrolled Ernestito in sec- 
ondary school. There the family re- 
mained for six years, its fortunes, slip- 
ping annually. The house turned into 
the familiar wreck, books and maga- 
zines’ piled everywhere, kids wheeling 
bikes around inside, do-it-yourself 
meals at any hour. And Ernestito grew 
into a compelling young man. 

He made close friends again,' now 
among the juniors of the local upper 
crust, whose rites of initiation he cashy 
passed. , He stayed in; the^ right school, 
the : Colegio. Nacional Dean Funes. Me 
picked* up French, his mother tutoring 
him. He became handsome and robust, 
as his asthma relaxed. Although he 
could . not tango, he was good at 
sports, first in' soccer (as- goalie) ar.d 
then in the game he relished, rugby (as 
scrum-half,- the quarterback, center, 
and middle-linebacker all in one). He 
also read poetry, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Lorca, Neruda, lines of ‘ which he 
would recite. _ . r 

But even as he fit among such 
peers Ernesto distinguished himself 
from- them. Their nice Catholicism he 
lambasted— if Christ stood in his way, 
he told a girl ’mooning over Renan’s 
sweet Jesus, “I, like Nietzsche, would 
not hesitate to step on him like a 
squishy. worm.” And their politics he 
ridiculed— Peroh, whom they despised, 
he would demonstrate against “only if 
they give me a gun,” and Churchill, 
whom they worshipped, he dismissed 
as another. old windbag. When friends 
had him to dinner, he would gobble 
his food, talk while he chewed, slurp, 
and gulp. The worst deviation was his 
clothes. In the company of acutely 
sensitive fashion-hounds he wore rags 
salvaged from the trash can -a nylon- 
shirt gray with dirt (which he bragged. 
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• The reports by syndicated 
columnist Jack Anderson that the 
\1 United States, CTA made six at- 
tempts to have Cuban dictator 
Fidel Castro assassinated is a 
chilling bit of information, even 
if only one-sixth true. 

; Anderson reported in a follow- 
up column that some Washing- 
ton sources feel the CIA was re- 
sponsible for the assassinations 
of the Dominican Republic’s 
Rafael Trujillo in 1651 and Ngo 
Dinh Diem of South Vietnam in 
1663. 

It is a fantastic thought indeed 
that in a democracy such as the 
U.S. a secret, near-autonymous 
agency can plot murders of 
foreign leaders supposedly to for- 
ward this country’s interests. 

If Anderson’s reports were 
true, then it is not difficult to see 
why some small nations hold .the 


U.S. in contempt for the methods 
it uses to augment its foreign 
policy. 

Anderson also indicated that 
after the Bay of Pigs debacle,; 
President Kennedy told friends 
that he would like to “splinter 
the CIA and scatter it to the 
four winds.” 

The problem is that the truth 
or falsity of Anderson’s conten- 
tions will never been known, so 
secret are the machinations of 
the CIA. • j 

And so this country — and the; 
world — will never know for 
certain whether certain political, 
murders committed in the past 
decade — both foreign and 
domestic — were planned by an 
official arm of the U.S. govern- 
ment, an arm that owes alleg- 
iance and explanation to no one. 

A bit frightening, isn’t it? 
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By ALAN OSBORN in Wcobington 
. mllE Central Intelligence Agency conspired six times 
JL to try to assassinate Dr Castro, the Cuban leaclci, 
" according to an article by Mr. Jack Ande rson in, yes- 
terday’s Washington Post. 

« For 10 years only a few 
people liave known the tet* 
rible secret” he wrote. They 
have sworn never to talk. Yet- 
we have learned the details 
| from sources whose creacn- 
tians are beyond question.. 

Mr Anderson said the first 
plot was made at the time or 
I the Hay of Pigs invasion in 
1961 under President Kenned*. 

After that failed, five teams 
were sent to Cuba pn the assas- 
sination mission. 

One of them apparently 
reached a rooftop within shoot- 
I ing range of Dr Castro before 
being caught. 

Mr Anderson reportetd thtat 
some members of the conspiracy 
still held “a nagging suspicion 
Y . . that Castro became aware 
of the plot on. his life and seine- | >4i 
how recruited Oswald to re* 
tali ate against President Ken- 
nedy.” 

i On one occasion, according to 
I the article, an attempt was niadc 
to put a delyade action poison 
| into Dr Castro’s food. He was 
reported to be ill at about the 
time the poison* would liave 
worked. ' ' 

Mr Anderson reported that Mr 
John McCone, head of the Cl A 
at the time, strongly denied that 
the agcncy had participated in a 
plot on Dr Castro’s life and said 
-that such an attempt could not 
have been made without his 
‘knowledge. } 
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By Jack Anderson 

The plot to kill Cuban dic- 
tator Fidel Castro, hidden for 
10 years from the public, raises 
some ugly questions that high 
officials would rather keep 
buried, deep inside the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

1. Has the CIA tried to as- 
sassinate* any other leaders? 
John McCone, who headed the 
CIA during the six attempts 
to knock off Castro, denied 
emphatically that the CIA has 
tried to. kill anyone. But ex- 
Sen. George Srnathers, one of 
John - F. • Kennedy’s closest 
friends, told us the late Presi- 
dent suspected that the CIA 
had arranged the shootings of 
the Dominican Republic’s Ra- 
fael Trujillo in 1961 and South 
Vietnam’s Ngo Dinh Diem in 
1963. 

2. Did President Kennedy 
personally sanction the plot 
against Castro? The prepara- 
rations to assassinate the Cu- 
ban dictator began during the 
last months of the Eisenhower 
administration, as part of the 
Bay of Pigs scheme. All six 
attempts, however, were made 
during 1961-63 when Mr. Ken- 
nedy occupied the While 
House. Srnathers told us lie 
once spoke to the late Presi- 
dent about assassinating Cas- 
i tro. Mr. Kennedy m ere 1 y 
| rolled back his eyes, recalled 
j Srnathers, as if to indicate the 
[idea was too wild to discuss. 
■Subsequently, Mr. Kennedy 
: rold Srnathers of his suspicion 
that {tie CTA may have, been 



behind the Trujillo and Diemirnent and had traveled to 


assassinations. 

3. Did the late Robert Ken- 
nedy know about the assassina- 
tion attempts? After the Bay 


Mexico to visit the Cuban 
Embassy a few weeks before 
the dreadful day in Dallas. 
Could Bob Kennedy have 


of Pigs fiasco, President Ken- 
nedy swore to friends he 
would like ‘To splinter the CIA 
in a thousand pieces and scat- 
ter it to the. winds.” He put 
j his brother, Robert, in charge 
,of the CIA with instructions 
j to shake it up. The CIA made 
five attempts on Castro’s life 
after the Bay of Pigs while j 
Robert Kennedy was. riding! 
herd on the agency. 

4. Could the plot against 
Castro have backfired against 
President Kennedy? The late 
President was murdered nine! 
months after the last assassi- 
nation team was caught on a 
: Havana rooftop with high- 
powered rifles. Presumably, 
they were subjected to fiend- 
ish tortures until they told all 
they knew. None of the assas- 
sination teams, however, had 
direct knowledge of the CIA 
involvement. The CJA insti- 
gators had represented them- 
selves as oilmen seeking re- 
venge against Castro for his 
seizure of oil holdings. 

PLOT BACKFIRE? 

Former associates recall 
that Robert Kennedy, deep- 
ly despondent, went into semi- 
seclusion after his brother’s 
assassination. Could he have 
been tormented by more than 
j natural grief? He certainly! 
I learned that the assassin, Leej 
| Harvey Oswald, had been ac-j 
! tive in the pro-Castro move- 5 


been plagued by the ‘terrible 
thought that the CIA plot, 
which he must at least have 
condoned, put into motion 
forces that may have brought 
about his brother’s martyr- 
dom? 

The last surviving brother, 
Sen. Ted Kennedy (D-Mass), 
could give us no insight. Hi$ : 
brothers had never spoken to 
him about any assassination 
attempts against Castro, he 
said. He was aware, he volun- 
teered, only that Sen. Smoth- 
ers had talked to the late 
President about eliminating 
Castro. 

Srnathers told us that Presi- 
dent Kennedy seemed “horri- 
fied” at the idea of political 
assassinations. ‘I remember 
him saying,” recalled 5 m a til- 
ers, “that the CIA frequently 
did things he didn’t know 
about, and he was unhappy 
about it. He . complained that 
the CIA. was almost autono- 
mous. 

“He told me he believed the 
CIA had arranged to have 
Diem and Trujillo bumped off. 
He was pretty well shocked 
about that. He thought it was 
a stupid thing to do, and he 
wanted to gel control of what 
the. CIA ws* doing.” 

But McCone, disagreeing 
vigorously, told us that “no 
plot was authorized or imple-j 
mented” to assassinate Castro, 
Trujillo, Diem or anyone else. 

“During those days of ten-. 


sion, there was a widi spec- 
trum . of plans ranging from 
one extreme to another,” 
McCone admitted. “Whenever 
this subject (assassinating Cas- 
tro) was brought up— and it 
was — it was rejected imme- 
diately on. two grounds. First, 
it would not be condoned by 
anybody. Second, it 'wouldn’t' 
have achieved anything.” 

There was also talk in high 
places, McCone acknowledged, 
of supporting a coup to oust 
Diem.. The former CIA di- 
rector said he had argued 
against this at a secret session 
with both Kennedy brothers. 
He had contended that there 
was no one strong enough to 
take Diem’s place and that, a 
coup, therefore, would bring 
“political upheaval.” 

“I told the President and 
Bobby together,” recalled Mc- 
Cone, “that if I were running 
a baseball team and had only 
one pitcher, I wouldn’t, take 
.him out of the game.” > 

! The November, 1963, coup 
caught the United States com- 
pletely by surprise, lie said. 
While the plotters were mov- 
ing on the palace, he said, 
then-Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge was visiting Dieni. 
Adrn. Ulysses Sharp, then our 
Pacific commander, had also 
been present, but had left 
early to go to the airport. 

McCone said President 
Diem escaped through* r .tun-- 
nel but was caught in nearby 
Choi on and “shot in a station 
wagon,” . , . • 

^ 1371. B?i I -McClure Syara-rCA. 
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By Jack Anderson 

■ ' Locked in the darkest re- 
cesses ox the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is the story of 

six assassination attempts 
against Cuba’s Fidel Castro. 

For 10 years, only a iov7 key j 
people have known th* terri- 
ble secret. They have sworn 
never to talk. Yet we have 
learned the details from 
sources whose credentials txe 
beyond question. 

\Xc spoke to John McCone, 
who headed the CIA at the 
time ox the assassination at- 
tempts. He acknowledged the 
idea had been discussed Inside 
the CIA but insisted it had 
been "r ejected immedi- 
ately/ 1 He vigorously denied 
the* the CIA had ever-partici- 
pated in any plot on Castro's 
life. Asked whether the at: 
tempts could have been made 
with his knowledge/ ho re- 
plied: “It could not have hap- 
pened.” 

; We have complete confi- 
dence, hov/eve r, in our 

Sources. 

; The plot to knock off Castro 
began as part of the Lay of 
Pigs operation. The intent was 
to eliminate the Cuban dicta- 


tor before the motley invad- 
ers landed on the island. Their 
arrival wa3 expected to touch 
off a general uprising, which 
the Communist militia would 
have had more trouble putting 
down without the charismatic 
Castro to hiad them. 

After ‘ the first attempt 
failed, five mole assassination 
teams were sent to Cuba. The 
last team reportedly made it 
to a rooftop within shooting 
distance of Castro before they 
were apprehended. This hap- 
pened around the last of Feb- 
ruary or first of March, 1933. 

Nine months Inter, Presi- 
dent Kennedy was gunned 
[down in Dallas by Lee Harvey 
Oswald, a fanatic who pre- 
viously had agitated for Cas- 
tro in New Orleans and had 
made r. mysterious trip to thej 
Cuban Embassy in Mexico 
City. 

Among those privy to the 
CIA conspiracy, there is still a 
nagging suspicion— unsup- 
ported by the Warren Com- 
mission's findings — that Cas- 
tro became aware of the U.S. 
plot upon his life and some- 
how recruited Oswald to retal- 


iate against President Ken- 
nedy. 

To set up the Castro assassi 


complete with secret trysts at 
glittering Miami Beach hotels' 
[yid midnight powerboat 


nation, the CIA enlisted RohJ/dashes to secret landing spots 
ert Maheu, a former FBH 


agent with shadowy contacts, 
who had handled other under- 
cover assignments for the CIA 
out of his Washington public 
relations - office. He later 
moved to Las Vegas to head 
up billionaire Howard Hughes’ 
Nevada operations. ( . 

Maheu recruited John Ro- 
selii, a ruggedly handsome 
gambler with contacts In both 
the American and Cuban un- 
derworlds, to arrange the as- 
sassination. The dapper, hawk- 
faced Roselii, formerly* mar- 
ried to movie actress June 
Lang, v/83 a power in tlis 
movie industry until his con- 
viction with racketeer* Willie 
Bioff in a million-dollar Holly- 
wood labor shakedown. The 
CIA assigned two of its most, 
trusted operatives, WilliamA 
Harvey and James (Big Jim)| 
O’Connell, to the hush-hush 
murder mission. Using phony 
names, they accompanied Ro- 
selli on trips to Miami to line 
up the assassination teams. 

The full story reads like the 
script of a James Bond movie,. 


on the Cuban coast. Once, Ro- 
selli’s boat was shot out from 
under him. . - 

For the first try, the* CIA 
furnished Roselii with special 
poison capsules *to slip into 
Castro’s food. The poison was 
supposed to take three days to 
act By the time Castro died, 
his system would throw off all 
traces of the poison, so he 
would appear to be the victim 
of a natural if mysterious ail- 
ment. 

Roselii arranged with a 
Cuban, related to one of Cas- 
tro’s chefs, to plant the deadly 
pellets in the dictator’s food. 
On March 13, 1931, Roselii de- 
livered the capsules to his con- 
tact at Miami Beach’s glamor- 
ous Fontainebleau Hotel. 

/ A couple of weeks later, Just 
about the right time for the 
plot to have been carried out, 
a report out of Havana said 
Castro was ill. But he re- 
covered before the Bay of Pigs 
invasion on April 17, 1961. 

Four more attempts were 
made on Castro’s life, 
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